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Pence says 
DOD eyeing 
2020 for new 
Space Force 

By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The Penta¬ 
gon will establish a new military 
service focused exclusively on 
space by 2020, citing the need to 
combat recent advances in space 
capabilities by rival nations, Vice 
President Mike Pence announced 
Thursday. 

The new Space Force would de¬ 
fend America’s satellite systems 
in outer space at a time when ad¬ 
versaries, including Russia and 
China, have worked to develop 
technology aimed at disabling or 
jamming them. Pence said during 
a speech at the Pentagon at the 
same time the Defense Depart¬ 
ment released a study of its space 
operations. The establishment of 
a Space Force would require con¬ 
gressional approval, and Pence 
said President Donald Trump’s 
administration would request 
funding for it in its next budget 
proposal, due in February. 

“The time has come to es¬ 
tablish the United States Space 
Force,” Pence said to a Pentagon 
audience filled with uniformed 
military and civilian leaders. He 
added later, “Our adversaries 
have transformed space into a 
warfighting domain already and 
the United States will not shrink 
from this challenge.” 

Top Pentagon leaders for years 
have spoken with urgency about 
the need to invest heavily in de¬ 
fense of American outer space 
systems, especially as China 
has recently displayed the abil¬ 
ity to hit satellites with missiles 
and Russia has vowed to develop 
space-based laser weaponry. But 
the establishment of a new mili¬ 
tary service for space operations 
is a more recent development, 
first suggested last year by sev¬ 
eral members of Congress who 
pitched it as a service that the Air 
Force would oversee, similar to 
how the Navy oversees the Ma¬ 
rine Corps. 


'The Mar-a-Lago Crowd’ 

Democrats, veterans groups want answers about members of 
Trump’s golf club who reportedly exert sweeping influence over VA 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A shadowy trio of 
wealthy members of President Donald 
Trump’s private club in Palm Beach, Fla., 
are effectively running the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in secret, according to a 
news report published Tuesday. 


The trio, dubbed “the Mar-a-Lago Crowd,” 
constitutes an informal council that exerts 
m^or influence over the VA and secretly 
shapes Trump’s veterans policies, reported 
ProPublica, a nonprofit news organization. 
They have used their proximity to Trump 
in ways that could benefit their private in¬ 
terests, according to the report, which was 


based on hundreds of documents obtained 
through the Freedom of Information Act. 

In response to the news. Democrats on 
Capitol Hill spoke out Wednesday, including 
Rep. Tim Walz, D-Minn., the ranking Dem¬ 
ocrat on the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

SEE MAR-A-LAGO ON PAGE 9 


ProPublica reported Tuesday that, from second left. Palm Beach doctor Bruce Moskowitz, Marvel Entertainment Chairman 
Ike Perlmutter and lawyer Marc Sherman make up an informal council that exerts major influence on the VA. 


SEE PENCE ON PAGE 7 
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Iranian exercise in strait seen as message 


Naval drills likely are 
response to sanctions 

By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A large-scale naval 
exercise by Iran last week in the Strait of 
Hormuz was a designed message to the 
United States, Army Gen. Joseph Votel 
said Wednesday. 

The U.S. Central Command chief told 
reporters at the Pentagon that the exercise 
was a reaction to new sanctions imposed 
by President Donald Trump’s administra¬ 
tion against the Iranians, who wanted to 
demonstrate they were capable of shutting 
down the strait, which is a mgjor oil trans¬ 
port route because it is the only water pas¬ 
sage from the Persian Gulf to the ocean. 

“I think it’s pretty clear to us that they 
were trying to use that exercise to send a 
message to us that as we approach the pe¬ 
riod of the sanctions here that they have 
some capabilities,” he said. 

The exercise included about 100 Iranian 
vessels primarily from its elite Revolution¬ 
ary Guard Corps and occurred much ear¬ 
lier in the year than such Iranian maritime 
operations have in past years, said Votel, 
who oversees American operations in the 
Middle East and southwest Asia. However, 
the scope and scale of the exercise were 
not unusual, he said. 

Moreover, Votel said there were no 
unsafe or unprofessional interactions 
between the Iranians and American war¬ 
ships during the exercise, continuing a 
roughly yearlong pattern of professional 
interactions between the two sides. 

The operation did catch Americans’ at¬ 
tention, Votel said. 

Among their key operations in and 
around the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea, which are connected by the Strait of 
Hormuz, the U.S. military aims to ensure 
freedom of navigation and the flow of com- 



AP 


U.S. Central Command commander Gen. 
Joseph Votel says that although an Iranian 
naval exercise in the Strait of Hormuz 
was likely a response to new sanctions 
imposed by the U.S., interactions 
between Iranian and U.S. warships in the 
strait have been professional. 

merce in international waters. Some 18 
million barrels of oil move through the 
strait each day, making it one of the world’s 
most busy chokepoints. 

Iranian President Hassan Rouhani 
has threatened to shut down the strait in 
response to sanctions reimposed on the 
Iranian regime this week by Trump, who 
in May withdrew from a 2015 agreement 
easing sanctions on Iran in exchange for 
restrictions on its nuclear programs. 

Asked Wednesday if the Iranians were 
capable of closing the strait, Votel declined 
to answer. Instead, he said the Iranian 
navy had extensive military abilities that 
could be problematic for the area. He listed 
mines, explosive boats and coastal defense 
missiles as capabilities that would create 


concern if Iran attempted to shut down the 
waterway and forced the United States to 
respond. 

“I’d certainly suggest that we have capa¬ 
bilities as well,” the general said. “We rou¬ 
tinely focus on de-mining exercises in the 
region, and we maintain forces and readi¬ 
ness ... in the region that are well-trained 
and well-prepared to deal with these types 
of situations.” 

Votel said the U.S. military in the region 
continues closely monitoring Iran’s ac¬ 
tivities, but he stopped short of saying the 
United States has adjusted its posture in 
the region in response to the exercise and 
rhetoric from Iranian leaders. Rouhani, 
for example, called the renewed sanctions 
by Trump “psychological warfare.” 

Despite the increased tensions, Votel 
said the Iranians’ continued professional 
actions in waterways near its country that 
in recent years saw dozens of precarious 
interactions, including incidents that re¬ 
sulted in warning shots being fired. 

The U.S. Navy has reported zero unsafe 
or unprofessional interactions with the Ira¬ 
nian military since August 2017. That fol¬ 
lows 14 incidents earlier in 2017,36 in 2016 
and 22 in 2015. 

Votel has seen such unsafe interactions 
firsthand. In July 2016, he was aboard the 
USS New Orleans, a San Antonio-class am¬ 
phibious transport dock, cruising the Strait 
of Hormuz when Iranian boats approached 
quickly in an “aggressive manner.” 

The general said he has come up with no 
explanation why those aggressive actions 
— the vast majority carried out by Iranian 
Revolutionary Guard swift boats — have 
ceased. 

“I’m glad that’s the case,” Votel said. 
“I would encourage them to continue to 
do that. We expect our maritime forces 
to operate in a professional manner, and 
I think we should expect that from others 
who operate in the international maritime 
environment.” 


dfckstem.corey@str'ipes.com 

Twitter: (aCDicksteinDC 


Votel: Afghan War 
plan is unchanged 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A year after the 
Trump administration unveiled a broad 
new strategy for the 17-year war in Af¬ 
ghanistan, the top U.S. commander in the 
Middle East said he doesn’t expect any 
mqjor change in the strategy to end the 
conflict as a new general takes over the 
campaign. 

Army Gen. Joseph Votel told reporters 
that the campaign to use military, social 
and political pressure to force the Taliban 
to the peace table is still valid. Incoming 
Afghanistan commander Army Gen. Scott 
Miller will make his own assessment of 
the war’s progress, Votel said, but while he 
may make tactical changes on the ground 
fight, “I don’t think that that will result in 
a relook at the strategy of the overall ap¬ 
proach here.” 

Speaking to Pentagon reporters on 
Wednesday, Votel said Miller is likely to 
take a close look at the Afghans’ contin¬ 
ued use of checkpoints in remote regions, 
where their forces are often more vulner¬ 
able to Taliban attack. 

He said the U.S. also wants to address 
concerns about the Afghans’ dependence 
on their increasingly competent special op¬ 
erations forces. Miller, he said, will want to 
make sure the commando troops are being 
deployed properly and not overused. 

Votel also said the reconciliation plan 
doesn’t extend to Islamic State fighters in 
Afghanistan. 

“While we apply military pressure 
against the Taliban to bring them to the 
table of reconciliation, we harbor no illu¬ 
sion about reconciliation with ISIS-K,” said 
Votel, using the acronym for the Islamic 
State affiliate in Afghanistan. “Our mis¬ 
sion there is to destroy that organization.” 
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PACIFIC _ 

Koreas to meet amid stalled nuke talks 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The two Ko¬ 
reas have agreed to hold high-level talks 
Monday to prepare for another summit be¬ 
tween their leaders even as nuclear talks 
between the North and the United States 
have stalled. 

Unification Minister Cho Myoung-gyon 
will lead the South Korean delegation to the 
meeting on the northern side of the truce 
village of Panmunjom, which straddles the 
heavily fortified border, the ministry said 
Thursday. 

The North offered to hold the talks but 
has yet to announce its chief delegate, a 
ministry official said, speaking on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity in line with department 
policy. The two sides planned to discuss 
preparations for another summit as well as 
review the implementation of agreements 
made during the first one on April 27. 

South Korean President Moon Jae-in 
and North Korean leader Kim Jong Un 


met again in a more informal summit in 
late May. Both of those meetings — which 
were the first inter-Korean summits 
in more than a decade — were held in 
Panmunjom. 

A third inter-Korean summit has been 
highly anticipated since the two leaders 
promised to meet in Pyongyang this fall 
during their first meeting in April, which 
marked a high point in the resurgence of 
diplomatic efforts with the long-isolated 
North. 

President Donald Trump later met with 
the North Korean leader in Singapore, the 
first-ever summit between the two coun¬ 
tries that technically remain at war. 

But the U.S. administration has grown 
frustrated with the lack of progress in 
persuading Pyongyang to take concrete 
measures after agreeing at the June 12 
meeting only to a general commitment to 
the “complete denuclearization of the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula.” 

North Korea has suspended missile and 
nuclear tests, blown up a nuclear testing 


site and begun dismantling a m^or launch 
site, although experts have cautioned that 
those steps may be reversible. The com¬ 
munist state also returned 55 cases said to 
contain the remains of U.S. troops killed 
during the 1950-53 war. 

But skepticism over its motives has 
grown amid a spate of reports that it’s 
continuing to develop intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles that could target the U.S. 
mainland and that it’s trying to hide its 
activities. 

Trump, meanwhile, has halted joint war 
games with South Korea that had been 
scheduled to take place this month. But the 
administration insists it won’t lift punish¬ 
ing economic sanctions, as requested by 
the North, until a deal is reached. 

Nikki Haley, the U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations, warned that patience was 
growing thin. 

“This is all in North Korea’s court,” she 
told reporters traveling with her Wednes¬ 
day during a visit to Colombia. 

Haley said the U.S. has made “solid” de¬ 


mands of the North and will maintain the 
sanctions, meant to punish the North for 
its nuclear weapons program, until they’re 
met. 

“We’re willing to wait if they want to wait, 
but we’re not willing to wait for too long,” 
she was quoted as saying by Reuters. “We 
have to see denuclearization and we’re not 
going to stop until we get it.” 

North Korea is seeking a more phased 
approach to the deal-making and recently 
has stepped up calls for a formal end to the 
war, which saw fighting stop following the 
signing of an armistice instead of a peace 
treaty. 

Analysts have cautioned that the two 
sides have sharply different definitions of 
denuclearization. Washington seeks the 
end of the North’s nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gram, while the North seeks the removal of 
the U.S. threat, which many believe would 
include the withdrawal of 28,500 Ameri¬ 
can troops on the divided peninsula. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


In a sea of remains, a US 


military dog tag is found 



Photos by Carlos BoNcioNANNi/Stars and Stripes 


Retired Army Chaplain (Col.) Charles McDaniel Jr., right, looks at his brother, Larry, while holding the 
dog tag belonging to their father. Army Master Sgt. Charles H. McDaniel, who was listed as missing in 
action during the Korean War in 1950. 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—When North 
Korea turned over 55 boxes of 
remains believed to be those of 
American servicemembers last 
month, the McDaniel family won¬ 
dered if their late father could be 
among them. 

On Aug. 2, a phone call to the In¬ 
dianapolis home of retired Army 
Chaplain (Col.) Charles McDaniel 
Jr. answered that question. 

“We found one dog tag. It’s your 
father’s,” an Army official told 
McDaniel, 71. “I sat there and 
cried for a while. It took a while to 
compose myself,” McDaniel said. 

Army Master Sgt. Charles 
Herbert McDaniel, a medic who 
also fought in World War II, went 
missing in the Korean War near¬ 
ly 70 years ago and hardly got to 
know his two sons. McDaniel Jr. 
went on to serve a long career in 
the military, while his younger 
brother Larry, 70, gravitated to¬ 
ward a career in athletics. 

McDaniel Jr. was only about 3 
years old when their father disap¬ 
peared in November 1950, joining 
the 7,700 left missing in Korea to 
this day. Larry McDaniel said he 
doesn’t remember his father. 

“We were very small children,” 
McDaniel Jr. said Wednesday 
during a news briefing at a hotel 
in Arlington. “We certainly were 
not anticipating [this]. We really, 
in some sense, are fortunate.” 

The moment marks the first 
physical confirmation that U.S. 
remains could be among those 
turned over by North Korea on 
July 27. Officials for the Defense 
POW/MIA Accounting Agency, or 
DPAA, said the dog tag underwent 
a comprehensive authentication 
process to confirm the finding. 

The transfer followed an agree¬ 
ment made by North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un and Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump when they 
met in June in Singapore. It was 
the largest unilateral turnover of 


remains from the North Koreans 
to the United States on record, 
but it’s not clear how many indi¬ 
viduals were contained in the 55 
boxes. 

McDaniel’s military dog was 
the only personal affect found in 
the transferred remains, officials 
said Wednesday. Larry McDan¬ 
iel also participated Wednesday 
in a DNA swab test to determine 
whether any human remains 
turned over last month belong 
to his father, which officials said 
could be possible. 

“We are going to look very 
carefully at the remains boxed 
with the dog tag,” DPAA director 


Kelly McKeague said. 

Of the 7,700 missing American 
servicemembers who fought in 
the Korean War between 1950 
and 1953, about 5,300 remain in 
North Korea, according to the 
DPAA, the group in charge of 
searches for missing troops and 
prisoners of war. 

The Pentagon recently said it 
would double the size of its Ha¬ 
waii-based team responsible for 
identifying the Korean War re¬ 
mains from five to 10 scientists. 
Last month’s transfer is the first 
from North Korea in more than a 
decade. 

The team has already begun 


collecting DNA samples and ex¬ 
amining teeth and bones to begin 
the process of identifying the in¬ 
dividuals, officials have said. 

“For over 10 years we have not 
had any movement with Korean 
War losses,” McKeague said. 
“Many of the Korean War fami¬ 
lies were very frustrated... 11 
years later, we might finally have 
progress.” 

That process could take any¬ 
where from a couple of months to 
several years. Some remains re¬ 
covered in the 1990s still have not 
been positively identified. 

In addition to human remains, 
the boxes contain several ar- 


The dog tag belonging to 
McDaniel was among the 
contents of 55 caskets of 
remains North Korea handed 
over to the U.S. in July. 

tifacts that appear to belong to 
American servicemembers who 
served in the Korean War, includ¬ 
ing mess kits, boots, gloves, but¬ 
tons and metal parts of uniforms. 
There are also apparent human 
remains in the boxes, including 
fragmented bones that could later 
tell a story of who they were and 
how they perished. 

Many of the boxes contain re¬ 
mains recovered from the North 
Korean village of Sinhung-Ri, a 
town just east of the Chosin Res¬ 
ervoir, officials have said. Ameri¬ 
can soldiers and Marines fought 
in November and December 1950 
along the infamous reservoir 
against Chinese troops during a 
brutal and frigid battle that cost 
thousands of lives. 

Among the roughly 5,300 miss¬ 
ing American servicemembers 
believed to remain in North 
Korea, at least 1,600 are believed 
to be in the vicinity of the Chosin 
Reservoir. 

DPAA officials expressed hope 
Wednesday that North Korea and 
the United States would soon reach 
an agreement to allow DPAA 
teams to return to the North to 
conduct search operations along¬ 
side North Korean troops for the 
first time since 2005. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Corey 
Dickstein contributed to this report 
grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Marines stand at attention with the passing of the color guard during a ceremony marking the change of 
command of Marine Corps Forces Pacific at Marine Corps Base Hawaii on Wednesday. 

Craparotta takes command 
of Marines Corps in Pacific 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS BASE HAWAII, Hawaii — Lt. 
Gen. Lewis Craparotta assumed command Wednes¬ 
day of the roughly 86,000 Marines and sailors serving 
under the Oahu-based Marine Corps Forces Pacific. 

In a ceremony held here outside by World War 
Il-era hangars, Lt. Gen. David Berger relinquished 
command to Craparotta, who was most recently the 
commanding general of I Marine Expeditionary 
Force in Southern California. 

Berger now heads to his new assignment as deputy 
commandant of the Marine Corps for Combat De¬ 
velopment and Integration, Headquarters Marine 
Corps. 

Four companies of Marines assembled on the field 
for the ceremony and were flanked by a phalanx of 
Ospreys, helicopters and other war machines. 

Addressing those Marines and a couple of hun¬ 
dred more in the audience, Craparotta said, “I can 
only promise you 100 percent effort for as long as 
I’m afforded the privilege of command, and I look 
forward to serving in your ranks.” 

Craparotta commanded 3rd Battalion, 1st Ma¬ 
rines from 2001 to 2003; 1st Marine Regiment from 
2006 to 2009; and was commanding general of 2nd 
Marine Division (Forward) from 2010 to 2012. 

Gen. Robert Neller, commandant of the U.S. Ma¬ 
rine Corps, spoke briefly to the audience that in¬ 
cluded many military officials from Pacific nations 
allied or partnered with America. 

“For the Marine Corps, the Pacific — this is our 
place,” Neller said. 

“Seventy-six years ago yesterday, members of 1st 



Lt. Gen. Lewis Craparotta, incoming commander 
of Marine Corps Forces Pacific, addresses the 
audience at the change-of-command ceremony. 

Marine Division landed on Guadalcanal, and that 
began a three-quarters-of-a-century commitment 
by the United States Marines to the Indo-Pacific 
theater,” he said. “It was on those islands where, 
with our Navy shipmates and our Army partners, 
we began our legacy of service.” 

To the visiting foreign dignitaries and military 
officials, Neller said the Marine Corps chooses its 
“very, very best” to command Pacific operations. 

“That’s what we need to do out here to assure our 
allies and deter any would-be adversaries,” he said. 
“We’ll be there with you. We’ll be there for you. We 
appreciate your support for us to be able to train and 
be ready for whatever the future may bring to us.” 


Duo to fill in after death 
of Okinawa’s Gov. Onaga 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND AyA IcHIHASHI 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — A 
pair of vice governors will take 
turns leading Japan’s southern 
island prefecture following the 
sudden death of Okinawa Gov. 
Takeshi Onaga. 

Onaga, 67, died Wednesday 
evening following a bout with 
pancreatic cancer. The fervent 
anti-U.S. base governor’s passing 
came less than two hours after 
officials announced he would be 
stepping down temporarily over 
health concerns. 

Vice governor Kiichiroh Ja- 
hana will fill in for Onaga until 
Sunday, after which fellow vice 
governor Moritake Tominaga 
will take the reins. 

It is unclear if Tominaga will 
remain interim governor until a 
yet-to-be-scheduled gubernatori¬ 
al election that had been planned 
for November. The island must 
hold elections within 50 days of 
Onaga’s death — or by Sept. 28 

— according to Japanese law. 

News of Onaga’s sudden pass¬ 
ing came as a bombshell to many 
in Japan, including government 
officials. 

Prime Minister Shinzo Abe 

— who often butted heads with 
Onaga over the U.S. military pres¬ 
ence on the island — promised 
Thursday to reduce the burden of 
U.S. bases and support economic 
development in the prefecture, 
according to the Jiji Press news 
agency. 

“I pay respects for Governor 
Onaga’s contribution to Okina¬ 
wa’s development,” he said. 

Defense Minister Itsunori 
Onodera said he was “deeply 
shocked” by Onaga’s sudden 
death, Japan’s Sankei newspaper 
reported Thursday. 

“I greeted him at the [Oki¬ 
nawa Memorial Day] service in 
June, and that was the last time 
I met him directly,” he said. “He 
seemed like he had lost weight, 
and I was very concerned for his 
health.” 

“I have known Governor 
Onaga since he was still in 
county council, and I have many 
memories,” Onodera added. “I 
would like to express my deepest 
condolences.” 

Air Force Lt. Gen. Jerry Mar¬ 
tinez, commander of U.S. Forces 
Japan, called Onaga a “respected 
and passionate leader” in a mes¬ 
sage posted Thursday on Twitter. 


USS Wasp strike group departs for patrol of Western Pacific 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STA¬ 
TION IWAKUNI, Japan — Two 
U.S. warships have left their 
homeport in southern Japan for a 
mission in the Western Pacific. 

The USS Wasp amphibious 
assault ship and the USS Ash¬ 
land landing-dock ship departed 
Sasebo Naval Base this week for 


a deployment that marks only the 
second time F-35B Lightning II 
stealth fighters have embarked 
aboard the Wasp. 

The Iwakuni-based short-take- 
off, vertical-landing aircraft op¬ 
erated from the ship for the first 
time during a patrol earlier this 
year. The test of the “upgunned 
expeditionary strike group” con¬ 
cept included the guided-missile 
destroyers USS Dewey and USS 


Sterett and Marines from the 
Okinawa-based 31st Marine Ex¬ 
peditionary Unit. 

An upgunned ESG combines 
the lethality of the F-35B with de¬ 
stroyers, giving the strike group 
the ability to hunt enemy sub¬ 
marines and ships and engage in 
surface-to-surface combat. The 
844-foot flat-deck Wasp acts like 
a mini-aircraft carrier that can 
support more than 1,600 Marines 


“On behalf of the men and 
women of [USFJ], I extend my 
sincerest condolences to the fam¬ 
ily and friends of Okinawa Gov¬ 
ernor Takeshi Onaga and to all of 
the people of Okinawa,” Martinez 
wrote. 

Onaga was swept into office 
in November 2014 on a wave of 
popular support, defeating in¬ 
cumbent Hirokazu Nakaima by 
100,000 votes on a platform vow¬ 
ing to block the relocation of Ma¬ 
rine Corps air operations within 
the prefecture and seek the re¬ 
moval of MV-22 Osprey tilt-rotor 
aircraft. 

Onaga caused significant de¬ 
lays for moving Marine Corps Air 
Station Futenma to the remote 
northern coastal base of Camp 
Schwab via a series of unsuccess¬ 
ful court challenges, the most re¬ 
cent ending in March. 

On July, he unveiled a plan to 
once again attempt to revoke per¬ 
mitting for the project over envi¬ 
ronmental concerns. The move is 
seen as a last-ditch effort to stop 
the relocation. Landfill for the 
runway into Oura Bay that will 
facilitate the move is slated to 
begin Aug. 17. 

A hearing regarding the deci¬ 
sion went forward as planned 
Thursday afternoon, a prefectur- 
al government spokesman said. 
The prefectural government will 
now review the data compiled at 
the hearing and decide whether 
to withdraw permitting. 



during an amphibious assault or 
protect a strike group at sea. It can 
also carry 31 aircraft and launch 
hovercraft from its well deck. 

The Wasp arrived in Japan in 
January after being fitted with a 
new flight deck to handle the heat 
generated by the F-35B during 
vertical landings. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Insider attack on Marine in Syria disclosed 



Robert G. GAVALOON/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


U.S. Marine Corps Sgt. Cameron Halkovich, center, poses for a 
group photo after being awarded the Purple Heart for wounds 
receiv^ in action on Feb. 17 in Syria. CpI. Kane Downey, who killed 
the person who shot Halkovich, is on his right, holding his daughter. 


By Chad Garland 
Stars and Stripes 

The shooting of a U.S. Marine 
by a member of the U.S.-backed 
Syrian Democratic Forces in Feb¬ 
ruary does not reflect the partner 
force’s commitment to the anti- 
Islamic State mission in Syria, 
the military said Thursday. 

“We continue to work by, with 
and through our partners to 
achieve the lasting defeat of ISIS 
in designated parts of Iraq and 
Syria,” Operation Inherent Re¬ 
solve officials said in a statement. 

The previously undisclosed in¬ 
sider attack was apparently the 
first during the anti-ISIS cam¬ 
paign in Iraq and Syria. It was 
first reported Wednesday by Task 
& Purpose, a military news web¬ 
site, in an account based largely 
on anonymous sources and award 
citations. It was not clear why 
the shooting in an undisclosed 
outpost in Syria had not been di¬ 
vulged earlier since the Pentagon 
regularly reports such incidents 
in Afghanistan. 

U.S. Central Command re¬ 
ferred an inquiry from Stars 
and Stripes to Inherent Resolve, 
which said in an email that an in¬ 
vestigation into the shooting had 
been completed but would have to 


be obtained by request under the 
Freedom of Information Act. The 
coalition declined to provide fur¬ 
ther comment. 

“Until we have thoroughly re¬ 
viewed the redacted report, we 
have no specific details to offer on 
this incident,” the statement said. 

The website report said Ma¬ 
rine Sgt. Cameron Halkovich and 


Cpl. Kane Downey were check¬ 
ing perimeter security on Feb. 17, 
when Halkovich was shot by an 
SDF member who had apparently 
been lying in wait. 

Downey shot the SDF soldier, 
killing him. 

The Marines, a small contin¬ 
gent from Weapons Company, 
2nd Battalion, 7th Marine Regi- 


Until we have 
thoroughly reviewed 
the redacted report, 
we have no specific 
details to offer on 
this incident. ^ 

Operation Inherent Resolve statement 


ment, out of Twentynine Palms, 
Calif, had mainly been keeping 
watch over a “mission support 
site” in eastern Syria’s Deir al- 
Zour province. 

After checking on Halkovich 
and finding him with two 7.62 
mm bullet wounds through his 
left leg, Downey applied a tourni¬ 
quet and fireman-carried him to 
an Army surgical facility, accord¬ 
ing to an award citation signed by 
Inherent Resolve commander Lt. 
Gen. Paul Funk and seen by Task 
& Purpose. 

Halkovich was later evacuated. 
The Marines of 2/7 continued to 
live at the base side-by-side with 
Syrian fighters. 

The Marines returned home in 
April, the same month Halkov¬ 
ich was awarded a Purple Heart 


for his wounds. For his part in 
saving Halkovich’s life, Downey 
received a Joint Service Com¬ 
mendation Medal. 

Though photos of Halkovich 
receiving the Purple Heart were 
posted to the Defense Department 
photo and video website DVIDS, 
details of how or where he was 
wounded were not provided. 

There have been no other re¬ 
ported insider attacks in Syria 
during the campaign, which 
began in August 2014. 

In the past several months, the 
anti-ISIS war has wound down 
significantly, after Syrian govern¬ 
ment forces cleared out a key ter¬ 
rorist enclave along the borders 
with Israel and Jordan. Officials 
have said the last ISIS pockets 
along the Euphrates River valley 
could be destroyed in the coming 
months. 

Paul Szoldra, the writer of the 
Task & Purpose story, tweeted 
that CENTCOM leader Gen. Jo¬ 
seph Votel declined to discuss the 
February incident with reporters 
on Thursday, saying he wanted 
to review the details, and that he 
was not aware of any other insid¬ 
er attacks. 

garland.chad@sti'ipes.com 

Twitter: @chadgarland 
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For now, Army 
halts immigrant 
recruits’ removal 


By Martha Mendoza 
AND Garance Burke 
Associated Press 

The U.S. Army has stopped dis¬ 
charging immigrant recruits who 
enlisted seeking a path to citizen¬ 
ship — at least temporarily. 

A memo shared with The As¬ 
sociated Press on Wednesday and 
dated July 20 spells out orders 
to high-ranking Army officials 
to stop processing discharges of 
men and women who enlisted in 
the special immigrant program, 
effective immediately. 

It was not clear how many re¬ 
cruits were affected by the ac¬ 
tion, and the Pentagon did not 
immediately respond to requests 
for comment about the memo. 

“Effective immediately, you 
will suspend processing of all 
involuntary separation actions,” 
read the memo signed by Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Manpower and Reserve Af¬ 
fairs Marshall Williams. 

The disclosure comes one 
month after the AP reported that 
dozens of immigrant enlistees 
were being discharged or had 
their contracts canceled. Some 
said they were given no reason for 
their discharges. Others said the 
Army informed them they’d been 
labeled as security risks because 
they have relatives abroad or be¬ 
cause the Defense Department 
had not completed background 
checks on them. 

Early last month, the Pentagon 
said there had been no specific 
policy change and that back¬ 
ground checks were ongoing. In 
mid-July, the Army reversed one 
discharge, for Brazilian reservist 
Lucas Calixto, 28, who had sued. 

Nonetheless, discharges of 
other immigrant enlistees con¬ 
tinued. Attorneys sought to bring 
a class-action lawsuit last week 
to offer protections to a broader 
group of reservists and recruits 
in the program, demanding that 
prior discharges be revoked 
and that further separations be 
halted. 

A judge’s order references the 
July 20 memo, and asks the Army 
to clarify how it affects the dis¬ 


charge status of Calixto and other 
plaintiffs. As part of the memo, 
Williams also instructed Army 
officials to recommend whether 
the military should issue further 
guidance related to the program. 

Margaret Stock, an Alaska- 
based immigration attorney and 
retired Army Reserve lieutenant 
colonel who helped create the im¬ 
migrant recruitment program, 
said Wednesday the memo proves 
there was a policy. 

“It’s an admission by the Army 
that they’ve improperly dis¬ 
charged hundreds of soldiers,” she 
said. “The next step should be go 
back and rescind the people who 
were improperly discharged.” 

Discharged recruits and re¬ 
servists reached Wednesday said 
their discharges were still in 
place, as far as they knew. 

One Pakistani man caught by 
surprise by his discharge said he 
was filing for asylum. He asked 
that his name be withheld be¬ 
cause he fears he might be forced 
to return to Pakistan, where he 
could face danger as a former 
U.S. Army enlistee. 

The reversal comes as the De¬ 
fense Department has attempted 
to strengthen security require¬ 
ments for the program, through 
which historically immigrants 
vowed to risk their lives for the 
promise of U.S. citizenship. 

President George W. Bush 
ordered “expedited naturaliza¬ 
tion” for immigrant soldiers after 
9/11 in an effort to swell military 
ranks. Seven years later, the Mili¬ 
tary Accessions Vital to the Na¬ 
tional Interest program, known 
as MAVNI, became an official 
recruiting program. 

It came under fire from conser¬ 
vatives when President Barack 
Obama added DACA recipients 
— young immigrants who were 
brought to the U.S. illegally as 
children — to the list of eligible 
enlistees. In response, the mili¬ 
tary layered on additional securi¬ 
ty clearances for recruits to pass 
before heading to boot camp. 

The Trump Administration 
added even more hurdles, creat¬ 
ing a backlog within the Defense 
Department. 



Michelle GiOANTE/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


U.S. Air Force Senior Airman Luciano Cattaneo, an operational physiology technician, inspects the area 
around a centrifuge Arpil 26 at the USAF School of Aerospace Medicine at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio. 


DOD’s centrifuge for humans 
to go into service in October 



Youtube 


A subject undergoes centrifuge training in March 2015 at Brooks 
Air Force Base, Texas, in an image made from video. 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

The Defense Department’s 
only human-rated centrifuge is 
set in October to begin training 
about 1,200 students each year at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio. 

The $34.4 million centrifuge 
became fully operational earlier 
this month after more than five 
years of delays, according to the 
Dayton Daily News. It takes the 
place of the Air Force’s former 
centrifuge at the Holloman Air 
Force Base, N.M., which closed 
in 2011. 

In the interim, pilots and flight 
crews have been training in a cen¬ 
trifuge operated by contractors at 
Brooks Air Force Base, Texas. 

“A device such as this is needed 
now more than ever,” Brig. Gen. 
Mark Koeniger, 711th Human 
Performance Wing, said in a 
statement. “With the extreme 
performance that is possible in 
our aircraft today, it is paramount 
that we provide the best training 
possible for these aircrew mem¬ 
bers. This centrifuge will do just 
that.” 


Human-rated centrifuges are 
used for training aviators to with¬ 
stand the effects of high levels of 
acceleration. They also are used 
in medical research, equipment 
testing and evaluation, and stud¬ 
ies investigating adaptation to 
weightlessness. 

The new machine, which mim¬ 
ics the force of nine times normal 
gravity, goes into full service in 


October. 

“I’ll just say that centrifuge 
training is a necessary evil,” Col. 
Alden Hilton, the U.S. Air Force 
School of Aerospace Medicine’s 
commander, said during a cer¬ 
emony marking the new centri¬ 
fuge’s start of operations. 

howard.william(i)stripes.com 
Twitter (l)Howard_Stripes 


Navy: Welding problem found on missile tubes for new subs 


By Jennifer McDermott 
Associated Press 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. — The U.S. Navy 
said Tuesday there’s a problem with welds 
on missile tubes that are destined for new 
submarines. 

The welding issue was identified on 
missile tubes that have been delivered to 
General Dynamics Electric Boat for new 
ballistic-missile submarines for the U.S. 
Navy and the Royal Navy, and on tubes for 


weapons being manufactured for new U.S. 
attack submarines, according to the Naval 
Sea Systems Command. 

BWX Technologies, Inc., a subcontractor 
to Electric Boat, found the quality control 
issue, the command said. A testing instru¬ 
ment did not adequately inspect the welds. 

Defense News first reported the story. 

Electric Boat is based in Groton, Conn., 
and has a manufacturing facility in Rhode 
Island. BWX Technologies is headquar¬ 
tered in Virginia. 


The tubes have not been installed on any 
submarines. A dozen were affected. BWX 
Technologies said it recently suspended 
welding operations relative to an area of 
concern and that the company takes qual¬ 
ity very seriously. 

The Navy is working with Electric Boat 
to determine the next steps, which could 
include further inspections and fixing or 
replacing welds. 

William Couch, a spokesman for Naval 
Sea Systems Command, said he wouldn’t 


know the cost to the programs or additional 
details until they finish the assessments. 

In 2015, three attack submarines were 
sidelined due to welding problems by a dif¬ 
ferent defense contractor. 

Construction on the U.S. Navy’s new 
ballistic missile submarine program, the 
Columbia class, is expected to begin on 
schedule in fiscal 2021, Couch said. The 
Navy awarded a $5 billion contract to Elec¬ 
tric Boat last year to finish designing the 
class. 
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Pence: DOD chief appears to 
embrace creation of new service 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

In recent months, Trump has 
championed the Space Force idea, 
demanding publicly in June that 
the Pentagon prepare to establish 
a new space service, which would 
be “separate but equal” from the 
Air Force. 

“Space Force all the way!” 
Trump tweeted Thursday follow¬ 
ing Pence’s speech. 

However, some officials in the 
Defense Department had pushed 
back against the establishment of 
a new military service, includ¬ 
ing Air Force Secretary Heather 
Wilson and Defense Secretary 
Jim Mattis, who last year wrote 
to Sen. John McCain, R-Ariz., 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, that estab¬ 
lishing a new service would add 
“additional organizational layers 
at a time when we are focused on 
reducing overhead and integrat¬ 
ing joint warfighting functions.” 

On Thursday, Mattis appeared 
to embrace the creation of a new 
service overseeing space opera¬ 
tions, which he called “one of our 
vital national interests.” 

“The [Defense Department] is 
taking the steps necessary now 
to implement President Trump’s 
vision for a Space Force,” Mattis 
said, endorsing the Pentagon’s 
space report, which was authored 
by Deputy Defense Secretary 
Patrick Shanahan. 

The Pentagon proposal would 
pull the bulk of space operations 
from the Air Force, which has 
overseen most of the Defense 
Department’s space capabilities 
for some 35 years. The Air Force 
operates 77 of the military’s more 
than 100 satellites. 

Pence said the new Space 
Force would pull servicemem- 
bers at first from the existing ser¬ 
vices — primarily the Air Force, 
but all five branches have some 
space programs. He said the 
White House would request $8 
billion during the next five years 
for space security programs that 
eventually would be overseen by 
the Space Force. 

Neither Pence nor the Pentagon 
report indicated precisely how 
much money establishing the new 
service would cost taxpayers. 

In the Defense Department 
space report provided to Con¬ 
gress on Thursday, the Pentagon 
announced it would take a series 
of unilateral steps to prepare for 
the establishment of the service, 
the first new military branch 
since the Air Force was estab¬ 
lished in 1947. 

By the end of 2018, the Penta¬ 
gon will establish a new four-star 
combatant command, U.S. Space 
Command, to oversee all of the 
U.S. military’s space-related 
operations, according to the 15- 
page report. The command would 
be led by a four-star general and 
would be akin to other top-level 
commands such as U.S. Central 
Command, U.S. Special Opera¬ 
tions Command or U.S. Strategic 
Command, which oversees space 
operations now. 

The Defense Department also 
will establish a Space Develop¬ 
ment Agency, tasked with rap- 



Vice President Mike Pence 
speaks Thursday at the 
Pentagon, where he said it’s 
time to establish a new United 
States Space Force. 

idly building and deploying new 
technology into space outside 
the bureaucratic confines of the 
Pentagon’s normal acquisition 
system. 

The Pentagon also is to estab¬ 
lish a new civilian leadership po¬ 
sition to oversee implementation 
of the changes to space opera¬ 
tions, Pence said. The person, the 
assistant secretary of defense for 
space, will report directly to the 
defense secretary and will pave 
the way eventually to establish¬ 
ment of the secretary of the Space 
Force. 

“Creating a new branch of the 
military is not a simple process,” 
Pence said. “There must be some¬ 
one in charge who can execute, 
hold others accountable and be 
responsible for the results.” 

On Capitol Hill, Rep. Mike Rog¬ 
ers, R-Ala., and Rep. Jim Coo¬ 
per, D-Tenn., the chairman and 
ranking Democrat of the House 
Armed Services Committee sub¬ 
panel on strategic forces, quickly 
lauded the latest steps Thursday 
to advance U.S. national security 
in space. 

Rogers and Cooper, the original 
pioneers of a “Space Corps” plan 
that Trump’s proposal seems to 
mirror, said they have been warn¬ 
ing for years of the need to protect 
U.S. space assets and to develop 
more capable space systems. 

The Defense Department’s re¬ 
port on an organizational man¬ 
agement structure for a new space 
command was required by last 
year’s National Defense Autho¬ 
rization Act and will help speed 
related acquisitions, they noted. 
They also said Shanahan has 
played a key role in the progress 
toward a new space command. 

“We are glad that the Pentagon 
is finally taking these steps in 
enhancing our space strength,” 
Rogers and Cooper said Thurs¬ 
day in a joint statement. “This 
report is a step in a multiyear 
process that we think will result 
in a safer, stronger America. We 
... look forward to the establish¬ 
ment of a much-needed indepen¬ 
dent Space Force, as called for by 
President Trump.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Claudia 
Grisales contributed to this report. 
dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 



Photos by Evan Vucci/AP 


Pence, second from left, is joined Thursday at the Pentagon by Defense Secretary Jim Mattis, left, and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Pat Shanahan before speaking about the creation of a Space Force. 
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Study: Some MWR 
programs more 
costly for families 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 



Brian Ferguson/S tars and Stripes 

Brig. Gen. Mark R. August speaks to airmen Thursday after taking command of the 86th Airlift Wing 
during a ceremony at Ramstein Air Base, Germany. 

Seasoned airlift commander 
takes reins of Ramstein unit 


A category of Morale, Welfare 
and Recreation that includes 
youth programs and outdoor 
sports is costing military families 
more because of underfunding 
by the four branches, the govern¬ 
ment’s watchdog agency said. 

Military officials haven’t eval¬ 
uated during the past 20 years 
whether spending targets for 
the multibillion-dollar MWR 
program, which encompasses 
services ranging from day care 
to vacation lodging and movie 
theaters, are keeping up with 
servicemembers’ paychecks, the 
Government Accountability Of¬ 
fice said in a report released on 
Wednesday. 

“Until DOD comprehensively 
evaluates the appropriateness of 
the targets ... it cannot be cer¬ 
tain that the targets reflect the 
current operating environment 
and do not pose undue financial 
burden on servicemembers,” the 
report said. 

The services generally have met 
the 85 percent target for spend¬ 
ing for Category A programs, 
which are considered essential 
to servicemembers’ physical and 
mental well-being. They include 
activities that generate little or 
no revenue, such as weightlifting 


By Jim Thompson 

Northwest (Fort Walton Beach) 
Florida Daily News 

FORT WALTON BEACH—An 
airman at Colorado’s Buckley Air 
Force Base is taking her desire 
for tasty chicken sandwiches di¬ 
rectly to the US. president. 

In a Change.org petition, Se¬ 
nior Airman Emily Carby asks 
President Donald Trump to bring 
Chick-fil-A to US. military bases. 
She calls Chick-fil-A “one of the 
most wholesome, happy and be¬ 
loved fast food chains to exist in 
America today.” 

As of Wednesday morning, the 
petition, also aimed at Chick-fil-A 
management, had gathered near¬ 
ly 50,000 signatures in the week 
it’s been posted. Signers include 
a mix of active-duty personnel, 
family members, veterans and 
other Chick-fil-A fans. 

Locally, the sentiment of the 
petition, if not the petition itself, 
is attracting support from mili¬ 
tary personnel. 

“I would actually like to have a 
Chick-fil-A on base,” said an air¬ 
man from Hurlburt Field who 
was eating lunch Monday with 


facilities, parks and military unit 
programs. 

However, Category B programs, 
which are focused primarily on 
families, generally did not receive 
funding in hne with DOD targets 
from 2012 to 2017 to keep them af¬ 
fordable, the GAO said. 

While the report did not break 
down which programs were least 
supported, the category includes 
Child Development Center day 
care, which can cost several hun¬ 
dred dollars monthly per child. 
The category also includes tours, 
outdoor recreation equipment, 
arts and crafts, theater and sports 
programs. 

In 2017, only the Army met the 
target of using appropriated fund¬ 
ing to cover 65 percent of the cost 
of Category B programs. That 
year, DOD spent about $3.9 bil¬ 
lion on MWR programs adminis¬ 
tered by the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps and the Air Force. 

In concurring with GAO recom¬ 
mendations, the Pentagon said it 
is conducting a review of Catego¬ 
ry A and B funding targets, which 
is expected to be completed by the 
end of the year. Military officials 
said they would work to “develop 
measurable goals” to weigh pro¬ 
gram cost-effectiveness. 

morris.william@stripes.com 
Twitter: @wiliatstripes 


two other Hurlburt airmen at the 
Chick-fil-A on Beal Parkway. 

All three spoke anonymously 
because they were not authorized 
to talk with the media. 

Just one said he’d heard about 
the petition, but the trio’s love 
for the fast-food restaurant was 
clear: They make the short drive 
from Hurlburt to Chick-fil-A at 
least once per week. 

Asked for their favorite thing 
about Chick-fil-A, all three dead- 
panned, “chicken.” 

“And waffle fries,” one added. 

Chick-fil-A’s corporate officials 
are aware of the petition, but are 
noncommittal about getting onto 
military bases. 

“We are always exploring new 
opportunities to serve our custom¬ 
ers, however, we have no plans to 
expand onto military bases at this 
time,” the company’s marketing 
agency said in a prepared state¬ 
ment. “We will continue to look 
for ways to serve great food and 
remarkable service while sup¬ 
porting the military locally with 
events such as Military Appre¬ 
ciation Night, in-restaurant com¬ 
memorations and more.” 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

RAMSTEIN AIR BASE, Ger¬ 
many — The largest wing in the 
Air Force has a new leader. 

Brig. Gen. Mark R. August took 
command Thursday of the 86th 
Airlift Wing, a job that puts him 
in charge of more than 8,500 air¬ 
men in four locations across Eu¬ 
rope and the busiest US. military 
airport on the continent. 

August took command from 
Brig. Gen. Richard G. Moore Jr., 
who led the wing for two years. 
Moore will remain at Ramstein, 
as he’s been picked to be the chief 
of staff for US. Air Forces in 
Europe-Air Forces Africa. 

“Thank you and we’ll see you 
around the campus,” Moore 
told airmen, civilians and Ger¬ 
man officials assembled in the 
dual-bay hangar for the morning 
ceremony. 

For August, the job at Ramstein 
is a homecoming of sorts, mark¬ 
ing his third assignment at the 
base in southwestern Germany. 

“It’s a dream to be stationed 
at Ramstein once,” said Lt. Gen. 
Richard M. Clark, the Third Air 
Force commander who presided 
over the ceremony. “But to get 
stationed here a third time, the 
odds of that are lower than get- 


Stars and Stripes 

Chief petty officers willing to 
serve additional sea duty, to take 
on tougher jobs and to pursue 
promotions can apply for waivers 
that extend their Navy careers 
beyond the time when they would 
be discharged involuntarily, the 
Navy said Thursday. 

Under the Navy’s “up or out” 
policy, E-7s normally must retire 
after 24 years, E-8s after 26 years 


ting struck by a meteor, attacked 
by a shark, all while holding a 
winning lottery ticket.” 

But Clark said August’s new 
assignment didn’t come down to 
luck. “You were handpicked as 
exactly the right person for this 
job at exactly the right time.” 

In the late 1990s, August spent 
three years at Ramstein as the 
chief pilot scheduler for the 37th 
Airlift Squadron. He came back 
in 2007 for three years, serving 
first as the 37th Airlift Squadron’s 
director of operations before be¬ 
coming the squadron command¬ 
er. The squadron, with its fleet of 
C-130JS, is the lone tactical airlift 
for US. European and Africa 
commands. 

August also commanded the 
374th Airlift Wing at Yokota Air 
Base in Japan from 2012 to 2014. 

Clark, in thanking Moore for 
his “steadfast leadership,” cited 
several noteworthy projects and 
missions the wing completed 
under his watch, including its 
response to the ambush of US. 
Army Special Forces soldiers in 
Niger in October. Four Ameri¬ 
cans were killed and two were 
wounded when the troops were 
overrun and outgunned in the vil¬ 
lage of Tongo Tongo by about 50 
fighters who claimed allegiance 


and E-9s after 30 years. 

The new “up and stay” pro¬ 
gram aims to retain higher¬ 
ranking enlisted personnel who 
show ambition and are “willing to 
do the hard jobs with a sustained 
superior performance,” the Navy 
said in a statement. 

The chief petty officers who ex¬ 
tend their service won’t be stuck 
at the same rank and, in fact, 
must work toward advancement. 

Those applying for the waivers 


to Islamic State. 

“You rapidly launched two C- 
130s that recovered the remains 
of the fallen” and transported the 
injured back to Germany for med¬ 
ical treatment “in just 12 hours, 
more than 2,000 miles from the 
battlefield,” Clark said. 

Clark also noted that the 
Ramstein medical clinic under 
Moore’s leadership streamlined 
the scheduling process for medi¬ 
cal appointments, reducing the 
wait time for care. 

Even the 86th Airlift Wing 
chaplain. Col. Donnette Boyd, re¬ 
marked on events of the past two 
years, with a tongue-in-cheek 
reference to “the tragedy” of the 
burning down of the base Burg¬ 
er King to the opening of a RF. 
Chang’s restaurant. 

August comes to Ramstein 
after serving as the Strategic De¬ 
terrence and Nuclear Integration 
assistant deputy director of oper¬ 
ations at Air Mobility Command. 

“All Gen. Moore’s policies are 
still in effect,” August said to 
airmen. 

“Our nation, the United States 
Air Force in Europe and 3rd Air 
Force expect us to do our absolute 
best.” 

svan.ienn'ifer@stripes.com 

Twitter: @stripesktown 


must be endorsed by their com¬ 
manding officers. Sailors on the 
“retired on active duty program” 
are not eligible to apply. 

“This initiative to provide in¬ 
creased opportunity for our se¬ 
nior enlisted leaders to stay Navy 
will help us maintain the leader¬ 
ship experience and technical 
acumen we need at sea as we 
grow the force,” Vice Adm. R.P. 
Burke said in the statement. 

news@stripes.com 


Petition seeks Chick-fil-A 
restaurants on US bases 


Navy: Waiver program will permit 
chief petty officers to extend careers 
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VETERANS _ 

Mar-a-Lago: Rep. Walz calls for investigation 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


President Donald Trump watches as Vice President Mike Pence, right, swears in 
Robert Wilkie, left, as secretary of the Department of Veterans Affairs during a 
ceremony White House on July 30. Also pictured is Wilkie’s wife, Julia. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Walz demanded the VA hand over evi¬ 
dence of communication between agency 
employees and the three men: Marvel 
Entertainment Chairman Ike Perlmutter, 
lawyer Marc Sherman and Bruce Mos- 
kowitz, a Palm Beach doctor. 

Walz sent a letter to new VA Secretary 
Robert Wilkie requesting unredacted cop¬ 
ies of any correspondence concerning Perl¬ 
mutter, Sherman and Moskowitz. None of 
them has ever served in the U.S. military 
or government, yet 
they have ordered VA 
officials to steer poli¬ 
cies affecting millions 
of Americans, Pro- 
Publica reported. 

The report sug¬ 
gested the three men 
exert control over the 
leadership makeup of 
the VA and had a hand 
in ousting former 
VA Secretary David 
Shulkin after growing frustrated with him 
earlier this year. 

Walz described the situation as an “un¬ 
precedented, disturbing, and profoundly 
unacceptable betrayal of our nation’s 
veterans.” 

“This situation reeks of corruption and 
cronyism,” Walz said in a statement. “That 
is why I’m directing my staff to immediate¬ 
ly open an investigation into the matter.” 

Perlmutter, Sherman and Moskowitz 
declined to be interviewed for ProPubli- 
ca’s story. In a statement fielded through 
a crisis communications consultant, they 
downplayed their influence. 

In addition to requesting correspon¬ 
dence between the men and current and 
former VA employees, Walz asked for re¬ 
cords of VA employees traveling to Mar-a- 
Lago, along with the cost of each trip. He 


wants answers by Aug. 31. 

Walz’s staff is also investigating two 
specific situations that raised ethical ques¬ 
tions. ProPublica reported Shulkin rang 
the closing bell at the New York Stock 
Exchange in February 2017 — an event 
where Perlmutter’s Marvel Entertainment 
was promoted. 

The report also said Moskowitz wanted 
the VA to develop an app with Apple that 
would allow veterans to locate nearby 
medical services. He brought on his son, 
Aaron, as an adviser. 

In his letter, Walz specifically asked to 
see a copy of an opinion from the VA’s top 
ethics official either approving or disap¬ 
proving of Shulkin’s participating in the 


stock exchange event, and he wants to see 
records of meetings with Apple Inc., Aaron 
Moskowitz and VA officials. 

The report prompted reactions Wednes¬ 
day from other Democrats and veterans 
service organizations. 

The American Legion reacted to the re¬ 
port by trying to reassert their position as 
a mouthpiece for the country’s veterans. 
They offer advice to Trump that’s “free 
and untainted by partisan interests,” said 
Denise Rohan, commander for the Ameri¬ 
can Legion. 

“We are not about to tell President 
Trump who he can or cannot take advice 
from, but we hope that he carefully consid¬ 
ers the qualifications and motivations of 


those offering that advice when it comes to 
the treatment and well-being of America’s 
veterans,” Rohan said. 

Rep. Don Beyer, D-Va., called it a “huge 
corruption scandal.” Rep. John Sarbanes, 
D-Md., used the moment to call for more 
transparency from the White House, in¬ 
cluding access to visitor logs and member¬ 
ship lists from Trump’s private clubs. 

Rep. Mark Takano, D-Calif, a member of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
called the informal council a “handful of 
unaccountable rich people with opinions.” 

Sen. Maggie Hassan, D-N.H., urged 
Wilkie, who was just sworn in as VA sec¬ 
retary last week, to ignore input from Perl¬ 
mutter, Sherman and Moskowitz. 

“As he takes on his new role at the helm 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs, I 
urge Secretary Wilkie to disregard the 
input of the ‘Mar-a-Lago Crowd,’ stop the 
practice of spending taxpayer dollars to 
‘kiss the ring’ of dues-paying members of 
the president’s golf club, and work with 
those who have an actual understanding of 
what our veterans need to thrive in civilian 
life,” Hassan said in a statement. 

This past spring, Wilkie, a former Pen¬ 
tagon official, served for two months as 
acting VA secretary. During his first few 
weeks in the position, he traveled to Mar- 
a-Lago to meet with the Perlmutter, Sher¬ 
man and Moskowitz, who approved of him, 
ProPublica reported. 

Melissa Bryant, chief policy officer for 
Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans of America, 
said on “PBS NewsHour” that she hoped 
Wilkie would be granted the autonomy and 
authority to “do what’s right for veterans.” 

“We would hope that Secretary Wilkie 
has the latitude to make the right decisions 
and not to be influenced by money and in- 
fluencers who may not have the best inter¬ 
ests of veterans at heart,” she said. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter; @nikkiwentiing 


North Dakota Senate hopefuls chase the veterans’ vote 


By James MacPherson 
Associated Press 

BISMARCK, N.D. — At the American 
Veterans club in Bismarck where former 
military men and others are drawn by 
camaraderie, card games and affordable 
gravy-laden lunch specials, there’s no clear 
favorite in North Dakota’s sharply contested 
U.S. Senate race. But when it comes to the 
barrage of television ads begging for these 
veterans’ votes, they couldn’t agree more. 

Make them stop. 

“I’m glad I have a mute button on my 
TV,” said Les Linssen, 82, an Army veter¬ 
an and retired hairdresser. “They’re beat¬ 
ing each other up and neither one of them 
has impressed me yet. Tell us what you’re 
going to do for veterans, not what the other 
guy isn’t.” 

In a state where veterans represent al¬ 
most 9 percent of the population, and more 
on active duty or in the Guard, Democratic 
Sen. Heidi Heitkamp and Republican U.S. 
Rep. Kevin Cramer are filling the airwaves 
in hopes of gaining an advantage. 

One ad supporting Heitkamp says Cra¬ 
mer “turned his back on our veterans and 
servicemembers” and hits him for votes 
related to pay increases and funding for 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Cramer has struck back, including one 
spot featuring a retired Air Force Reserve 
officer who says she likes the popular Heit¬ 
kamp but doesn’t “like the way she votes in 
Washington.” 

Republicans see the North Dakota race 



James MacPherson/AP 


Army veteran Ray Geffre poses for a 
photo last week at the American Veterans 
club in Bismarck, N.D. 

as one of their top pickup chances nation¬ 
ally as they try to hang on to a small Sen¬ 
ate majority. With Heitkamp winning six 
years ago by fewer than 3,000 votes in the 
deeply conservative state, earning veter¬ 
ans’ support may be pivotal in November, 
said Mark Jendrysik, chairman of the Uni¬ 
versity of North Dakota’s political science 
department. 

“Is there any real difference in policy 
between them? Probably not,” Jendrysik 
said. “But I think you can presume that 
veterans are motivated voters — these are 
people who have performed public service. 
So why not throw some money that way?” 

Neil Reamann and Jerry Johnson, both 
of Bismarck, are military veterans, long¬ 


time friends and pinochle partners, but 
they couldn’t disagree more on who should 
hold the Senate seat. Their preferences 
have nothing to do with veterans issues. 

Reamann, 81, an Army veteran, believes 
Heitkamp is too “liberal” for North Dako¬ 
ta. Johnson, 83, a Navy veteran, said Cra¬ 
mer will just be a “yes man” for President 
Donald Trump. 

Veterans number about 50,000 in the 
state, giving North Dakota a percentage 
slightly higher than the national average, 
U.S. Census data show. The state also is 
home to some 7,000 active-duty airmen at 
Air Force bases in Minot and Grand Forks. 
Another 4,000 North Dakotans serve in the 
National Guard and Air Guard. 

Lonnie Wangen, the state’s veterans af¬ 
fairs commissioner, said the attack ads have 
been disappointing and unfair. He said both 
Cramer and Heitkamp have been strong ad¬ 
vocates for veterans and the military. 

“Veterans issues are nonpartisan and 
they should always be,” he said. “If an ad 
says either one of them are against veter¬ 
ans in any way, the ad is grossly wrong.” 

Wangen and other veterans say the days 
of poor health services for veterans is large¬ 
ly over in North Dakota, a turnaround that 
has happened just in the past few years. He 
said the candidates, along with GOP Sen. 
John Hoeven, can take credit for that. 

Wangen said the congressional delega¬ 
tion also successfully pushed for a $1 mil¬ 
lion program that provides transportation 
to medical facilities for veterans in rural 
areas. 


“It’s the best-funded and biggest pro¬ 
gram in the nation,” he said. 

Heitkamp said in a statement that she’s 
“fighting every day to honor the commit¬ 
ment to our veterans and make sure they 
get the health care, benefits, and services 
they earned and deserve.” She said one of 
her “proudest moments” as a senator came 
when she pushed successfully for a Purple 
Heart for an American Indian veteran of 
the Korean War, some 60 years after he 
was wounded. 

In a statement, Cramer said that “main¬ 
taining the most powerful military force 
on earth has long been a key priority of 
mine.” He also said he would help ensure 
veterans “are getting world-class care and 
assistance.” 

Ray Geffre, 70, is chaplain of North Da¬ 
kota’s volunteer honor guard, which each 
year attends more than 100 funerals for 
veterans. He was exposed to Agent Orange 
in Vietnam and suffers from a myriad of 
problems because of it. 

Geffre said he’d like to hear more from 
candidates about what can be done for 
fellow vets like himself and his son, who 
served in the Army in Afghanistan. He 
said VA facilities across the country need 
to be fully funded and expanded to handle 
the overwhelming amount of wartime in¬ 
juries, including treatment for post-trau¬ 
matic stress disorder. 

“They deserve it and both parties need 
to support this,” Geffre said. “If they don’t, 
we’ll hold their feet to the fire.” 
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Trump’s lawyers respond 
to latest offer from Mueller 


After defense grills 
Gates, prosecutors 
offer more on fraud 


Personnel in protective gear work on a van in Wintersiow, Engiand, 
in March during investigations into the nerve-agent poisoning of 
Russian ex-spy Sergei Skripai and his daughter, Ylilia. 

Russia is facing 
new sanctions 
over poisoning 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — New sanc¬ 
tions against Russia will be 
imposed later this month for il¬ 
legally using a chemical weapon 
in an attempted assassination of 
a former spy and his daughter in 
Britain earlier this year, the Unit¬ 
ed States said. 

The penalties come despite 
President Donald Trump’s ef¬ 
forts to improve relations with 
Russia and its leader, Vladimir 
Putin, and his harsh criticism of 
the investigation into Russian in¬ 
terference in the 2016 election. 

Putin’s spokesman, Dmitry 
Peskov, said the US. move runs 
contrary to a “constructive” at¬ 
mosphere at the Trump-Putin 
summit last month, and he 
strongly denied any Russian role 
in the poisoning in Britain. 

“In our view, these and earlier 
restrictions are absolutely unlaw¬ 
ful and don’t conform to interna¬ 
tional law,” Peskov said. 

A Russia Foreign Ministry 
spokeswoman said Thursday 
the restrictions represent a new 
attempt to “demonize Russia.” 
Spokeswoman Maria Zakharova 
said Moscow will work out re¬ 
taliatory measures, adding that 
“ultimatums against Russia are 
useless.” 

The State Department said 
Wednesday the US. made the de¬ 
termination this week that Rus¬ 
sia had used the Novichok nerve 
agent to poison Sergei Skripai 
and his daughter, Yulia, and that 
sanctions would follow. It said 
Congress is being notified and 
that the sanctions would take ef¬ 
fect on or around Aug. 22, when 
the finding is to be published in 
the Federal Register. 

Those sanctions will include 


the presumed denial of export 
licenses for Russia to purchase 
many items with national secu¬ 
rity implications, according to a 
senior State Department official 
who briefed reporters on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity as he was not 
authorized to do so by name. 

The US. made a similar de¬ 
termination in February when 
it found that North Korea used a 
chemical weapon to assassinate 
North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un’s half brother at the airport 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, in 
2017. 

Skripai and his daughter 
were poisoned by the Novichok 
military-grade nerve agent in 
the English city of Salisbury in 
March. Both eventually recov¬ 
ered. Britain has accused Russia 
of being behind the attack, which 
the Kremlin vehemently denies. 

Months later, two residents of a 
nearby town with no ties to Russia 
were also poisoned by the toxin. 
Police believe the couple acciden¬ 
tally found a bottle containing 
Novichok. One of them died. 

The US. had joined Britain in 
condemning Russia for the Skri¬ 
pai poisoning and joined with 
European nations in expelling 
Russian diplomats in response, 
but it had yet to make the formal 
determination that the Russian 
government had “used chemical 
or biological weapons in violation 
of international law or has used le¬ 
thal chemical or biological weap¬ 
ons against its own nationals.” 

British Prime Minister Theresa 
May welcomed the US. decision. 
Her office issued a statement 
saying the move sends “an un¬ 
equivocal message to Russia that 
its provocative, reckless behavior 
will not go unchallenged.” 


By Eric Tucker 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Lawyers 
for President Donald Trump said 
they have responded to the latest 
interview proposal from special 
counsel Robert Mueller, part of 
a monthslong negotiation process 
over whether and how investiga¬ 
tors can question the president on 
possible obstruction of justice in 
the Russia investigation. 

The two sides have gone back 
and forth over the scope and con¬ 
ditions of an interview as Mueller 
looks to understand whether the 
president acted with a criminal 
intent to stymie the investigation 
into possible coordination be¬ 
tween his campaign and Russia. 

Mueller’s team has put forward 
dozens of potential questions for 
the president, including about 
his firing of FBI Director James 
Comey last year and his public 
antagonism of Attorney General 
Jeff Sessions, who recused him¬ 
self from the Russia investigation 
against the president’s wishes. 

Though he’s publicly railed 
against the Russia investiga¬ 
tion, including earlier this week. 
Trump has said he’s willing to 
be questioned. His lawyers have 
been far more hesitant and have 
challenged the right of investi¬ 
gators to interview Trump about 
actions they say he is authorized 
under the Constitution to take, 
such as firing an FBI director. 

Speaking on his radio show 
Wednesday, Trump lawyer Jay 
Sekulow again expressed reser¬ 
vations about an interview with 
Mueller, saying it would set a “bad 
precedent to allow just unfettered 
questioning on that process.” 

“The decisions that are made 
here are all about the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States,” Seku¬ 
low said. 

Trump’s lawyers did not detail 
the terms of any counteroffer they 
may have made, and they also did 
not suggest that they were close to 
agreeing to an interview, suggest¬ 
ing the possibility of additional 
negotiations. 

Sekulow said he expected 
Mueller’s team to take time to 
evaluate the written response. 

“These are not two para¬ 
graphs,” Sekulow said. “These 
are well-thought-out legal posi¬ 
tions that, as I’ve said multiple 
times, have implications not just 
for this president but for any 
presidency.” 

Rudy Giuliani, another lawyer 
for Trump, also declined to go 
into detail during an appearance 
Wednesday night on Fox News 
Channel’s “Hannity.” He said 
Trump’s team had offered Muel¬ 
ler “an opportunity to do a form 
of questioning.” 

Giuliani said Mueller “knows 
the answers to every question 
that he wants to ask” Trump 
and speculated that the special 
counsel wants to “trap him into 
perjury.” 

Earlier, Giuliani said mil¬ 
lions of pages of documents have 
been provided to Mueller along 
with testimony from dozens of 
witnesses. 

“We’re restating what we have 


Associated Press 

ALEXANDRIA, Va. — Paul 
Manafort’s protege wrapped 
up his testimony after impli¬ 
cating the former Trump cam¬ 
paign chairman and himself in 
financial crimes while also en¬ 
during stinging attacks on his 
character and credibility. 

Once Rick Gates finished 
testifying, prosecutors re¬ 
sumed trying to make their 
case through documentary 
evidence to demonstrate 
Manafort’s control of offshore 
bank accounts containing mil¬ 
lions of dollars. None of those 
accounts was reported to the 
IRS as required by US. law. 

Gates has been the gov¬ 
ernment’s star witness in 
Manafort’s financial fraud 
trial, testifying how, at the 
behest of his longtime boss, 
he helped conceal millions of 
dollars in foreign income and 
submitted fake mortgage and 
tax documents. 

Defense lawyers saw an 
opening to undermine his tes¬ 
timony by painting him as liar 
and a philanderer, getting him 
to admit to an extramarital af¬ 
fair and reminding jurors how 
he had lied to special counsel 
Robert Mueller’s team while 
working out a plea deal for 
himself 

The testimony, stretching 
across three days and ending 
Wednesday, created an ex¬ 
traordinary courtroom show¬ 
down between the two former 
Trump campaign aides who 
were indicted together by 
Mueller but who have since 
opted for radically different 
strategies. Manafort is the lone 
American charged by Mueller 
to opt for trial, whereas Gates 
pleaded guilty and agreed to 
cooperate by testifying against 
his former boss. 

Neither man was charged in 
connection with their Trump 
campaign work, but the trial 
has nonetheless been a distrac¬ 
tion for a president who insists 
Manafort was treated shab¬ 
bily and who continues to pub- 


been saying for months: It is time 
for the Office of Special Counsel 
to conclude its inquiry without 
further delay,” he said. 

It is not clear what would hap¬ 
pen if Trump’s lawyers defini¬ 
tively reject Mueller’s interview 
request. Mueller’s team raised 
the prospect in March that it 
could subpoena the president, 
though that would unquestion¬ 
ably prompt a court fight. The 
Supreme Court ruled in 1974 that 
President Richard Nixon could 
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sandwiched the testimony of 
Gates between other witness¬ 
es who, in sometimes dry and 
detailed testimony, described 
Manafort’s lavish spending 
and use of offshore accounts to 
stash Ukrainian political con¬ 
sulting fees. 

A clothier said he sold 
Manafort more than $900,000 
in luxury clothes; a bookkeeper 
said she helped disguise for¬ 
eign income as a loan to reduce 
Manafort’s tax burden; and, 
on Wednesday, an FBI foren¬ 
sic accounting speciahst said 
Manafort hid more than 30 off¬ 
shore accounts in three types 
of currencies from the IRS. 

Overall, the accountant 
traced more than $65 million 
flowing into offshore accounts 
controlled by Manafort, and 
she detailed for jurors how 
more than $15.5 million flowed 
out to fund his lavish lifestyle 
between 2010 and 2014. 

But it was Gates’ testimony 
that has so far generated the 
most drama, as the witness ad¬ 
mitted embezzling hundreds 
of thousands of dollars from 
his boss, confessed to an ex¬ 
tramarital affair and turned in 
spectacular fashion against a 
longtime mentor. 

Manafort’s lawyer, Kevin 
Downing, sought to coun¬ 
ter earlier testimony that 
Manafort had encouraged 
Gates to deceive authorities. 
He got Gates to acknowledge 
that Manafort told him to be 
truthful about offshore shell 
companies and bank accounts 
during a 2014 interview with 
the FBI. 


be forced to turn over recordings 
that had been subpoenaed. 

“Ultimately this decision is 
the president’s to make,” Seku¬ 
low said on his radio show dur¬ 
ing a conversation with Giuliani. 
“We’re going to give advice, but 
the president is going to make 
this decision.” 

The negotiations unfold as 
Trump’s former campaign chair¬ 
man, Paul Manafort, stands trial 
on financial crime charges as 
part of the Mueller investigation. 
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Haze blankets Calif, cities 


By Kathleen Ronayne 
Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — No 
mgjor wildfires are burning near 
Sacramento but for two weeks a 
dull haze and the faint smell of 
smoke from distant blazes has 
blanketed California’s capital re¬ 
gion, forcing summer campers to 
stay inside, obscuring normally 
bright skylines and leaving ash 
on cars. 

Experiencing smoky air from 
blowing winds is nothing new in 
many California cities, but Sacra¬ 
mento air quality experts say it’s 


rare for the dirty air to linger for so 
long, a reality of ever-larger fires 
that take longer to extinguish. 

The haze stretches to the foot¬ 
hills of the Sierra Nevada moun¬ 
tain range, and nearly every m^or 
population center in between has 
suffered air quality that’s consid¬ 
ered dangerous for children, the 
elderly and people with asthma or 
other respiratory conditions. 

There are two m^or wildfires 
— one called the Mendocino 
Complex fire that is the largest 
in California history — burning 
more than 100 miles north of Sac¬ 
ramento and another huge fire 


near Yosemite National Park a lit¬ 
tle farther to the southeast. Fire¬ 
fighters made significant process 
against the Mendocino Complex 
fire for the first time Wednesday 
but said the blazes will likely con¬ 
tinue through September. 

The fires have combined to 
produce unhealthy air that has 
drifted as far east as Salt Lake 
City, 450 miles away. 

Lori Kobza, spokeswoman for 
the Sacramento Air Quality Man¬ 
agement District, said it’s hard to 
predict when things will improve 
because of the unpredictably of 
the fires and the winds. 



Lorin Eleni Gill/AP 


A haze of smoke blankets San Francisco on Wednesday. Public 
health and air quality experts say the smoke drifting over cities in 
California is lasting longer than normal as wildfires rage. 


Some from prisons, overseas among 14K fighting Calif, fires 



Noah Berger/A P 


Firefighter Rob Gore, from Canberra, Australia, mans a lookout point at the 
Mendocino Complex fire in Mendocino National Forest, Calif., on Wednesday. 


By Jonathan J. Cooper 
AND Paul Elias 

Associated Press 

URIAH, Calif—Firefighters said for the 
first time Wednesday that they have made 
good progress battling the state’s largest- 
ever wildfire but didn’t expect to have it 
fully under control until September. 

The blaze north of San Francisco has 
grown to the size of Los Angeles since it 
started two weeks ago, fueled by dry veg¬ 
etation, high winds and rugged terrain that 
made it too dangerous for firefighters to di¬ 
rectly attack the flames now spanning 470 
square miles. 

Crews, including inmates and firefighters 
from overseas, have managed to cut lines 
around half the fire to contain the flames, 
the California Department of Forestry and 
Fire Protection said. The blaze about 100 
miles north of San Francisco around the re¬ 
sort region of Clear Lake has destroyed 116 
homes and injured two firefighters. 

Those lines have kept the southern edge 
of the fire from spreading into residential 
areas on the east side of the lake. But Cal 
Fire said the flames are out of control to the 
north, roaring into remote and unpopulated 
areas of thick forests and deep ravines as 
firefighters contend with record-setting 
temperatures. 

California is seeing earlier, longer and 
more destructive wildfire seasons because 
of drought, warmer weather attributed to 
climate change and home construction 
deeper into the forests. 

Cal Fire Battalion Chief Jonathan Cox 
said the area has few natural barriers to 
slow flames, and terrain that firefight¬ 
ers can’t get to. So firefighters fall back 
to the nearest road, ridge or river, where 
they bulldoze a wide line and wait for the 
flames to come to them. 

The Mendocino Complex fire, which will 
take months to put out, was one of 18 burn¬ 
ing throughout the state Wednesday. Be¬ 
cause of such extreme conditions early on. 


officials and experts warn that Cahfornia 
could be facing its toughest wildfire season 
yet, with the historically worst months still 
to come. 

Here’s a look at the firefighters who are 
battling California’s blazes: 

14,000 firefighters 

The 14,000 firefighters are deployed 
statewide and led by Cal Fire. The state’s 
firefighting agency employs 5,300 full¬ 
time firefighters and hires an additional 
1,700 each fire season. Trained prisoners 
and firefighters from 17 states and around 
the world fill out the ranks. 

They are battling blazes on the Nevada 
border and along the coast. Cal Fire crews 
are helping federal firefighters put out 
flames in national forests and one that has 


reached Yosemite National Park, prompting 
its closure at the height of tourist season. 

Those on the ground get help from more 
than 1,000 fire engines, 59 bulldozers, 22 
air tankers, 17 airplanes, 12 helicopters 
and 11 mobile kitchens. 

4,088 at Mendocino Complex 

The state’s largest wildfire in history, 
called the Mendocino Complex, has drawn 
a contingent of 4,088 to battle what is actu¬ 
ally two fires burning so closely together 
that they’re being attacked as one. 

Though it’s exploded in size, more fire¬ 
fighters are fighting a fire near Redding 
that has killed six people and destroyed 
more than 1,000 homes and businesses. It 
threatens a much larger urban area, so Cal 
Fire has devoted more resources to it. 


1,916 inmates 

Some 1,916 California prisoners are 
fighting the fires. Cal Fire trains minimum- 
security inmates and pays them $1 an hour 
in the field and $2 a day when they’re not 
on duty. Inmate firefighters also typically 
have their sentences reduced for every day 
spent fighting fires. 

They do work similar to that of any fire¬ 
fighter, working long hours and sleeping in 
camps with other inmates. Most are on the 
front lines, using chain saws and hand tools 
to reduce tinder-dry brush and trees. 

53 from down under 

Fifty-three firefighters from Australia 
and New Zealand are helping California, 
arriving this week at the Mendocino Com¬ 
plex fire after an 8,600-mile flight and 
two-hour bus trip. 

Craig Cottrill, chief of the Wellington 
Fire Department in New Zealand, said his 
country doesn’t see fires nearly as big as 
California’s. 

“Everything is on a 100 times scale,” he 
said. “This thing’s massive.” 

Rob Gore, a firefighter from the Austra¬ 
lian capital of Canberra, said it makes for 
good relationships that Australians often 
fight fires in North America and that Ca¬ 
nadians and Americans regularly fight 
fires in his country. 

“When those big events happen across 
the continents, we all pitch in,” he said. 

200 soldiers 

Two hundred soldiers are undergoing 
four days of training to fight wildfires and 
are expected to be deployed to California 
next week, US. Army Col. Rob Manning 
said in a statement. Authorities haven’t de¬ 
cided where to send the soldiers from the 
Tacoma, Wash.-based 14th Brigade Engi¬ 
neer Battalion. 


Appeals court upholds ex-Stanford swimmer’s sex assault conviction 


By Paul Elias 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — An appeals court 
on Wednesday rejected a former Stanford 
University swimmer’s bid for a new trial 
and upheld his sexual assault and attempt¬ 
ed rape convictions. 

The three-judge panel of the 6th District 
Court of Appeal in San Jose ruled Wednes¬ 
day that there was “substantial evidence” 
that Brock Turner received a fair trial. 

In 2016, a jury convicted Turner of 
sexually assaulting an intoxicated and un¬ 


conscious woman outside an on-campus 
fraternity party. 

The case got national attention after the 
victim’s powerful statement, which she 
read in court before Turner was sentenced, 
was shared widely online. 

She recounted the assault, her treatment 
by investigators and the ordeal of facing 
questions about her sexual activity and 
drinking habits. It quickly went viral. 

“Instead of taking time to heal, I was tak¬ 
ing time to recall the night in excruciating 
detail, in order to prepare for the attorney’s 
questions that would be invasive, aggres¬ 


sive and designed to steer me off course, 
to contradict myself, my sister, phrased 
in ways to manipulate my answers,” she 
wrote. “This was a game of strategy, as if I 
could be tricked out of my own worth.” 

The Associated Press doesn’t generally 
identify sexual abuse victims. 

Judge Aaron Persky rejected a prosecu¬ 
tor’s demand for a lengthy prison term and 
instead sentenced Turner to six months in 
jail. He was released from jail in Septem¬ 
ber 2016 after serving three months. 

Persky’s sentence sparked nationwide 
outrage by those who felt it too lenient. 


Voters recalled Persky in June. 

The sentence was not part of the appeal 
and the judges didn’t address it. 

Turner filed an appeal in December 
seeking a new trial, arguing that the evi¬ 
dence presented at his trial didn’t support 
his convictions. The jury convicted him of 
sexually assaulting an intoxicated victim, 
sexually assaulting an unconscious victim 
and attempting to rape her. 

Judge Franklin Elia, writing for the 
unanimous panel, said there was “substan¬ 
tial evidence” to support conviction of all 
three charges. 
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Puerto Rico cites storm death toii of 1,427 


Associated Press 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — Puerto Rico 
is now estimating that Hurricane Maria 
killed more than 1,400 people, far more 
than the official death toll of 64, in a report 
to Congress seeking billions of dollars to 
help the island recover from the devastat¬ 
ing storm. 

The government, relying on updated sta¬ 
tistics it first reported in June, said there 
were 1,427 more deaths from September 
to December 2017 than the average for the 
same time period during the previous four 
years. 


In a report to Congress detailing a $139 
billion reconstruction plan, the territory’s 
government said that the additional deaths 
resulted from the effects of a storm that led 
to “cascading failures” in infrastructure 
across the island of 3.3 million people. 

Hurricane Maria, as well as Hurri¬ 
cane Irma two weeks later, knocked out 
power and water to the island and caused 
widespread flooding that left many sick 
and elderly people unable to get medical 
treatment. 

“The hurricanes’ devastating effects on 
people’s health and safety cannot be over¬ 


stated,” the government said in the report 
seeking assistance from Congress to help 
rebuild an island that was already strug¬ 
gling from a deep economic crisis at the 
time of the storm. 

In the weeks after the storm, Puerto 
Rican officials said the storm directly 
caused 64 deaths, many in landslides or 
flooding. But they have long publicly said 
that far more people died due to indirect 
effects of the powerful storm. 

The more exact number has been a mat¬ 
ter of debate, and the government itself re¬ 
leased the 1,427 count in June. But it said it 


would wait to update its official tally until 
receiving a report it commissioned from 
George Washington University. That re¬ 
port is due in coming weeks. 

The use of the higher death toll in the re¬ 
port to Congress first was reported Thurs¬ 
day by The New York Times. 

Most of the deaths occurred not in the 
initial storm on Sept. 20, but in the ensuing 
days and weeks when the islandwide elec¬ 
tricity outage and roads blocked by downed 
power lines and other debris made it diffi¬ 
cult to move around and emergency servic¬ 
es were stretched beyond their capabilities. 


Emergency 
declared ahead 
of Charlottesville 
anniversary 



Paul Hammel, Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald/AP 

An Immigration and Customs Enforcement bus pulls out of a tomato plant in O'Neill, Neb., after a raid at the plant Wednesday. 


Immigration raids target firms in Neb., Minn. 


By Alan Suderman 
Associated Press 

RICHMOND, Va. — Virginia Gov. Ralph 
Northam and the city of Charlottesville on 
Wednesday declared a state of emergency 
ahead of the one-year anniversary of a vio¬ 
lent white nationalist rally that left one per¬ 
son dead and dozens of others injured. 

Officials said the declaration would 
streamline state and local operations this 
weekend while also allocating $2 million in 
state funds. The declaration authorizes the 
Virginia National Guard to assist in secu¬ 
rity efforts. 

Law enforcement officials said there will 
be a heavy police presence meant to deter 
any violence. 

Virginia State Police Superintendent 
Gary Settle said more than 700 state police 
will be activated during the weekend and 
“state police is fully prepared to act” to pre¬ 
vent any incidents like last year. 

Only one organizer of last summer’s rally 
in Charlottesville seems intent on publicly 
marking the anniversary. Jason Kessler 
has vowed to press ahead with plans for a 
rally Sunday in Washington after Charlot¬ 
tesville denied him a permit. 

Authorities faced unrelenting criticism 
for their handling of last year’s rally and an 
independent review that found serious po¬ 
lice and government failures in responding 
to violence at the “Unite the Right” rally. It 
drew hundreds of white nationalists from 
across the country to the Virginia college 
town. 

Chaos erupted before the event even 
began, with participants and counter¬ 
demonstrators brawling in the street. Later, 
a woman was killed when a car drove into a 
crowd demonstrating against the white na¬ 
tionalists, and dozens more were injured. 

The man accused in that attack, James 
Alex Fields, of Ohio, has been charged with 
first-degree murder. 

Two state troopers who had been moni¬ 
toring the event also were killed when their 
helicopter crashed. 

The independent review by former US. 
Attorney Tim Heaphy was sharply critical 
of both the city and state police, saying both 
“failed to ‘stand up’ to protect human life.” 

Several peaceful events are planned in 
Charlottesville to commemorate last year’s 
event and to promote racial healing. The 
city is planning to establish a “defined se¬ 
curity area” downtown where weapons will 
be banned. 

Charlottesville Police Chief RaShall 
Brackney said the goal for that community 
is to have a peaceful weekend. 


By Margery A. Beck 

Associated Press 

OMAHA, Neb. — A large federal law en¬ 
forcement operation conducted Wednesday 
targeted businesses in Nebraska and Min¬ 
nesota that officials say knowingly hired 
— and mistreated — immigrants who are 
in the US. illegally. 

The investigative arm of US. Immigra¬ 
tions and Customs Enforcement — Home¬ 
land Security Investigations — led the 
operation that saw about a dozen business¬ 
es and plants raided and 17 business own¬ 
ers and managers indicted for fraud, wire 
fraud and money laundering. 

Of those, 14 were taken into custody 
Wednesday and three were still being 
sought. Authorities also arrested more 
than 130 workers at various businesses, 
busing them to Grand Island, Neb., to be 
questioned and processed. 

Most of the arrests occurred in northern 
Nebraska and southern Minnesota. Sever¬ 
al of the businesses were in O’Neill, Neb., 
a town of about 3,000 approximately 160 
miles northwest of Omaha. Officials said 
they were still looking to take three own¬ 
ers or managers into custody as part of the 
operation. 

Special agent in charge Tracy Cormier 
described the operation as one of the larg¬ 
est in Homeland Security Investigations’ 
15-year history. Between 350 and 400 fed¬ 
eral, state and local law enforcement of¬ 
ficers worked together on the arrests, she 
said. 

The focus of the operation is unusual in 
that it targeted business operators for ar¬ 
rest. Most immigration raids have targeted 


workers suspected of being in the country 
illegally. 

“The whole investigation was initiated, 
basically, because we knew that these 
businesses were cheating these workers 
and cheating taxpayers and cheating their 
competition,” Cormier said. 

The businesses engaged in a scheme that 
used fraudulent names and Social Security 
numbers to employ people in the country 
illegally, she said. The businesses used 
“force, fraud, coercion, threat of arrest 
and/or deportation” to exploit the workers, 
Cormier said. The business that hired out 
the immigrants also forced the workers to 
cash their paychecks with that business for 
an exorbitant fee, officials said, and with¬ 
held taxes from workers’ pay without pay¬ 
ing those taxes to the government. 

“It kind of reminds us of the revival of 
the old ‘company store’ policy, where it 
used to keep the coal miners indebted to 
the company for all kinds of services ... 
like check cashing,” she said. 

Also arrested were 133 workers suspect¬ 
ed of being in the country illegally, accord¬ 
ing to ICE. Some will be issued notices to 
appear before an immigration judge and 
released, while those with criminal back¬ 
grounds will remain in ICE custody. 

The raids come as President Donald 
Trump’s administration has been carrying 
out high-profile immigration enforcement 
actions against employers. 

Dozens of workers were arrested at a 
meatpacking plant in rural Tennessee 
in April, followed by agents rounding up 
more than 100 employees two months later 
at an Ohio gardening and landscaping 
company. 


Immigration officials also have beefed 
up audits of companies to verify their em¬ 
ployees are authorized to work in the coun¬ 
try. Officials opened nearly 5,300 employer 
audits since January, many after audits 
at 100 7-Eleven franchises in 17 states in 
January. 

On Wednesday, investigators served 
warrants at Elkhom River Farms, hydro¬ 
ponic tomato grower O’Neill Ventures, La 
Herradura restaurant and grocery store El 
Mercadito, all in O’Neill. A private ranch 
outside O’Neill also was searched. 

No phone number could be found for El 
Mercadito. Calls to the other businesses 
went unanswered or messages left were 
not returned. 

Pork-producing giant Christensen 
Farms saw search warrants served at its 
headquarters in Sleepy Eye, Minn., its 
truck wash facility in Appleton, Minn., and 
a producer plant in Atkinson, Neb. Spokes¬ 
woman Amber Portner said the company 
was cooperating with agents. She said she 
knew of no arrests at any of the company’s 
locations Wednesday. 

Other businesses raided were in Stroms- 
burg, Ainsworth, Bartlett and Royal, all in 
Nebraska. 

Civil rights organizations in Nebraska 
were quick to denounce Wednesday’s 
operation. 

“The ACLU condemns this ongoing 
campaign of misery that targets immi¬ 
grants, disrupts local businesses and sepa¬ 
rates families,” Rose Godinez, an attorney 
with the American Civil Liberties Union 
of Nebraska, said in a written statement 
released Wednesday morning after news 
reports of the raid at O’Neill Ventures. 
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Man accused of training kids for attacks 


By Morgan Lee and Mary Hudetz 

Associated Press 

TAOS, N.M. — A father arrested at a 
ramshackle New Mexico compound where 
11 hungry children were found living in 
filth was training youngsters to commit 
school shootings, prosecutors said in court 
documents obtained Wednesday. 

The allegations against Sirgj Ibn Wahhgj 
came to light as authorities awaited word 
on whether human remains discovered at 
the site were those of his missing son, who 
is severely disabled and went missing in 
December in Jonesboro, Ga., near Atlanta. 

The documents say Wahhaj was conduct¬ 
ing weapons training with assault rifles at 
the compound on the outskirts of Amalia, a 
tiny town near the Colorado border marked 
by scattered homes and sagebrush. 

“He poses a great danger to the children 
found on the property as well as a threat to 
the community as a whole due to the pres¬ 


ence of firearms and 
his intent to use these 
firearms in a violent 
and illegal manner,” 

Prosecutor Timo¬ 
thy Hasson wrote in 
the court documents 
Wednesday. 

Authorities raided 
the compound Friday 
in an investigation 
that has yielded a se- Wahhaj 
ries of startling rev¬ 
elations — including the discovery of the 
11 children in rags and word that Wahhgj 
wanted to perform an exorcism on his son 
because he thought the boy was possessed 
by the devil. 

Prosecutor Timothy Hasson filed the 
court documents while asking that Wahh^ 
be held without bail after he was arrested 
last week with four other adults at the com¬ 
pound facing child abuse charges. 


Prosecutors did not bring up the school 
shooting accusation during initial court 
hearings Wednesday for the abuse sus¬ 
pects. A judge ordered them all held with¬ 
out bond pending further proceedings. 

In the court documents, authorities said a 
foster parent of one of the children removed 
from the compound had told authorities the 
child had been trained to use an assault rifle 
in preparation for a school shooting. 

Taos County Sheriff Jerry Hogrefe pre¬ 
viously said adults at the compound were 
“considered extremist of the Muslim be¬ 
lief” He did not elaborate, saying it was 
part of the investigation. 

Aleks Kostich, of the Taos County Public 
Defender’s Office, questioned the accusa¬ 
tion of a school shooting conspiracy, saying 
the claim was presented with little infor¬ 
mation beyond the explanation that it came 
from a foster parent. 

Kostich believes prosecutors are not 
certain about the credibility of the foster 


parent, whom he has no way of reaching to 
verify the claim, he said. 

The human remains were being ana¬ 
lyzed by medical examiners to determine 
if they are those of Abdul-ghani Wahh^, 
the missing boy. 

Earlier this year, his grandfather. Imam 
Sir^ Wahh^, posted a plea on Facebook 
for help finding his grandson. 

The elder Wahhqj heads the Masjid At- 
Taqwa in Brooklyn, a mosque that has at¬ 
tracted radical speakers over the years. He 
met Mahmud Abouhalima when he came 
to the site to raise money for Muslims in 
Afghanistan. Abouhalima later helped 
bomb the World Trade Center in 1993. 

In a Georgia arrest warrant, authorities 
said Sirqj Ibn Wahhqj, 39, had told his son’s 
mother that he wanted to perform an ex¬ 
orcism on the child. He later said he was 
taking the child to a park and didn’t return. 
He is accused in Georgia of kidnapping the 
boy. 



GOP candidates try to 
motivate with anxiety 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez, a Democratic congressional candidate from New York, speaks during a recent 
campaign visit to Detroit for Democratic gubernatorial candidate Abdui El-Sayed, right. 

Ocasio-Cortez takes message nationwide 


By Stephen R. Groves 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Is it possible to 
leverage 17,000 votes into a na¬ 
tional political movement? Alex¬ 
andria Ocasio-Cortez is trying. 

The 28-year-old liberal activist, 
who was nearly unknown outside 
of Queens and the Bronx until a 
surprise June victory over a 10- 
term incumbent in New York’s 
Democratic congressional pri¬ 
mary, has been crisscrossing the 
country in recent weeks to stump 
for fellow progressives. 

She’s been raising campaign 
cash in sold-out theaters, rub¬ 
bing shoulders with leaders in the 
party’s liberal wing and building 
an audience of 788,000 Twitter 
followers. 

“When I won, they said, ‘Stay 
home.’ They said, ‘Keep it in the 
Bronx,’ ” she told a crowd at a pro¬ 
gressive Democratic conference 
in New Orleans Saturday, “But 


we know better than that.” 

Tuesday’s congressional pri¬ 
maries, though, showed that it 
may be hard for Ocasio-Cortez 
to help other left-leaning can¬ 
didates replicate her upset over 
U.S. Rep. Joseph Crowley, a fel¬ 
low Democrat. 

Four underdog candidates she 
stumped for in recent weeks lost 
in Democratic primaries in Mich¬ 
igan, Kansas and Missouri. 

They included Cori Bush, an 
activist and pastor who had been 
hoping to unseat nine-term U.S. 
Rep. William Lacy Clay, of St. 
Louis, and Dr. Abdul El-Sayed, 
Detroit’s former health direc¬ 
tor, who lost in Michigan’s gu¬ 
bernatorial primary to Gretchen 
Whitmer. 

Bush said her campaign got a 
shot of energy and a flood of new 
donations after Ocasio-Cortez 
lent her star power. 

“It changed our race,” she 
said. But it didn’t translate into 


victory. 

Three progressive candidates 
who had gotten Ocasio-Cortez’s 
support did win Tuesday, includ¬ 
ing former Michigan state rep¬ 
resentative Rashida Tlaib, who 
won a six-candidate primary and 
will run unopposed in the general 
election. 

She will in all likelihood become 
the first Muslim woman elected 
to Congress. Like Ocasio-Cortez, 
Tlaib is a member of the Demo¬ 
cratic Socialists of America. 

In Kansas, congressional can¬ 
didate James Thompson cruised 
to victory in the Democratic pri¬ 
mary after getting visits from 
Ocasio-Cortez and Sen. Bernie 
Sanders on the campaign trail. 
In November, Thompson will 
face U.S. Rep. Ron Estes, the Re¬ 
publican congressman who beat 
him last year in a special election 
after receiving the backing of 
President Donald Trump. 


By Steve Peoples 
AND Bill Barrow 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — There’s a 
border crisis in Pennsylvania. 
The radical left is surging in New 
Jersey. And Nancy Pelosi is a 
threat to New York. 

Republican candidates in the 
nation’s premier midterm battle¬ 
grounds have embraced a central 
message in their fight to main¬ 
tain the House m^ority this fall 
— and it has little to do with the 
surging economy or the sweeping 
tax cuts that the GOP celebrated 
as a once-in-a-generation achieve¬ 
ment just eight months ago. 

Instead, as Republicans enter 
the final month of the primary 
season, they’re looking ahead 
to a general-election strategy of 
embracing anxiety as a tool to 
motivate voters. That was clear 
this week as the GOP’s closing 
message in an Ohio special elec¬ 
tion questioned Democrat Danny 
O’Connor’s connection to Pelosi, 
the House Democratic leader 
and preferred super villain for 
Republicans. 

“We wish it got the pitchforks 
out and it doesn’t,” GOP ad maker 
Will Ritter said of the Republican 
tax cuts. 

Some Republican strategists 
are frustrated the party isn’t fo¬ 
cused on the tax law or the broad¬ 
er health of the economy in the 
run-up to Election Day. Others 
concede that in the Trump era, 
there’s no better motivator than 
fear of the other side, particularly 
the prospect of Pelosi returning 
to the speaker’s chair. 

The plan had some success 
in Ohio. The race was too close 
to call Wednesday as Republi¬ 
can Troy Balderson maintained 
a razor-thin advantage over 
O’Connor, staving off an em¬ 
barrassing GOP defeat for now. 
Going forward, the debate over 
highlighting the tax law will help 
determine whether Republicans 
will maintain control of Capitol 


Hill after November. 

While Republicans are reluc¬ 
tant to engage on tax cuts, it’s a 
fight Democrats — and their vot¬ 
ers — want. 

“The tax cuts were for the top 
... income earners,” said George 
Stringer, 58, a Democrat who 
lives in Detroit. “The rich keep 
getting richer, the poor keep get¬ 
ting poorer.” 

In Ohio, which hosted the 
season’s final special election, 
O’Connor railed against the tax 
cuts as a giveaway to the rich 
that threatened Medicare and 
Social Security. While his Repub¬ 
lican opponent may prevail, the 
31-year-old Democrat trailed by 
less than 1 percentage point in a 
district that’s been in Republican 
hands since before he was born. 

On the defensive, Balderson ap¬ 
peared in a late ad sitting next to 
his ailing mother and promising 
that he wouldn’t dismantle the so¬ 
cial safety net. 

It’s somewhat similar to the 
problems Democrats faced in 
2010, when they controlled the 
White House and Congress and 
managed to pass the most signifi¬ 
cant health care legislation since 
the creation of Medicare and 
Medicaid. They celebrated with 
President Barack Obama in the 
Rose Garden, only to run from it 
in the midterm elections that be¬ 
came a disaster for the party. 

President Donald Trump, 
plagued by scandal and wed to 
his Twitter account, sits atop the 
struggle. 

Republican pollster Frank 
Luntz said Trump energizes the 
Republican base, but that his 
broadsides and distractions will 
also alienate the swing voters who 
tip battleground House districts. 

“This is political malpractice,” 
he said. “You can’t find me a time 
in modern times when the econ¬ 
omy was this strong and the gov¬ 
erning party was headed toward 
a potential political disaster like 
this.” 
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Sept. 11 helper set to 
be released in Germany 

BERLIN — Germany is set to 
release later this year a man con¬ 
victed of helping three of the sui¬ 
cide pilots in the Sept. 11, 2001, 
attacks on the United States. 

Federal prosecutors say they 
will allow Mounir el-Motassad- 
eq’s release a few weeks before 
his sentence formally ends late 
this year, on condition that he is 
deported to his native Morocco. 
That would allow Germany to ar¬ 
rest him if he returns. 

Bild newspaper, which first re¬ 
ported the news Thursday, said he 
could be freed in mid-October. 

El-Motassadeq was convicted 
in 2006 of membership in a ter¬ 
rorist organization and accessory 
to murder for aiding the three hi¬ 
jackers who lived in Hamburg. 

He was sentenced to the maxi¬ 
mum 15 years but will receive 
credit for time served after his 
arrest in November 2001. 

Police: Sicily gangsters 
crushed limbs in racket 

PALERMO, Sicily — Italian 
police say gangsters dropped 55- 
pound weights on the limbs of 
drug addicts, alcoholics and other 
indigents in an insurance fraud 
racket that faked car accidents to 
obtain hundreds of thousands of 
euros in claim payments. 

Palermo police official Rodolfo 
Ruperti on Wednesday said 11 
persons, including a nurse sus¬ 
pected of procuring anesthetics, 
were arrested in the crackdown 
on two Palermo-based criminal 
organizations. Ruperti told Rai 
News24 TV that the fraudsters 
“convinced” people they recruit¬ 
ed at Palermo’s train that they’d 
become rich in exchange for 
being mutilated. But virtually all 
the money went to the criminals. 

The investigation was triggered 
by the 2017 death of a Tunisian 
man initially thought to be victim 
of a road accident. Instead, police 
said, he died from a heart attack 
after being mutilated. 

Sex toys lead to German 
airport terminal closure 

Guns, knives and explosives 
don’t always have common shapes 
or sizes. Some are designed to slip 
detection, and airport screeners 
must be vigilant. 

When staffers using an X-ray 
scan at Berlin’s Scheld Airport 
couldn’t identify a mechanical 
device in a bag Tuesday morning, 
they called police and shut down 
the D Terminal due to “suspicious 
content in a luggage piece,” the 
federal police said, according to 
CNN. The bomb squad arrived, 
and an announcement went out 
over the loudspeaker: Can the gen¬ 
tleman with the multiple unknown 
objects in his luggage please step 
forward and explain them? 

He was shy, CNN reported. And 
reluctant to talk, only calling the 
items “technical stuff” He was 
not identified by media reports. 

Meanwhile, a bomb squad 
probed the luggage. It made its 
determination in an hour. 

Yep, sex toys. Definitely sex 
toys. Including a vibrator. 

The terminal reopened around 
noon. 

From wire reports 


Third quake shakes Indonesian island 


By Andi Jatmiko 

Associated Press 

TANJUNG, Indonesia — The Indonesian 
island of Lombok was shaken by a third big 
earthquake in little more than a week Thurs¬ 
day as the official death toll from the most 
powerful of the quakes topped 300. 

The strong aftershock, measured at magni¬ 
tude 5.9 by the US. Geological Survey, caused 
panic, damage to buildings, landslides and in¬ 
juries. It was centered in the northwest of the 
island and didn’t have the potential to cause a 
tsunami, Indonesia’s geological agency said. 

Videos showed rubble strewn across streets 
and clouds of dust enveloping buildings. In 
northern Lombok, some people leaped from 
their vehicles on a traffic-jammed road while 
an elderly woman standing in the back of a 
pickup truck wailed “God is Great.” An Asso¬ 


ciated Press reporter in the provincial capital, 
Mataram, saw people injured by the quake 
and a hospital moving patients outside. 

The aftershock caused more “trauma,” said 
national disaster agency spokesman Sutopo 
Purwo Nugroho. 

Wiranto, Indonesia’s top security minister, 
told reporters the death toll from Sunday’s 
magnitude 7.0 quake had risen to 319. The 
announcement came after an interagency 
meeting was called to resolve wildly different 
figures from various government offices. 

“We are taking action as fast as we can to 
handle this disaster,” he said. 

Nguroho said in statement that the death 
toll will continue to rise because rescue work¬ 
ers are still finding victims in the ruins of 
collapsed buildings and some people who are 
already buried are not yet included in the of¬ 
ficial toll. 


Grieving relatives were burying their dead 
and medics tended to people whose broken 
limbs hadn’t yet been treated in the days since 
the quake. The Red Cross said it was focusing 
relief efforts on an estimated 20,000 people 
yet to get any assistance. 

In Kopang Daya village in the hard-hit Tan- 
jung district of north Lombok, a distraught 
family was burying their 13-year-old daugh¬ 
ter who was struck by a collapsing wall and 
then trampled when Sunday’s quake caused a 
stampede at her Islamic boarding school. 

Villagers and relatives prayed outside a tent 
where the girl’s body lay covered in a white 
cloth. 

Nearly 68,000 homes were damaged or de¬ 
stroyed in Sunday’s quake, and 270,000 people 
are homeless or otherwise displaced, accord¬ 
ing to the disaster agency’s latest update. 


Saudi-led 
airstrike 
said to kill 
20 in Yemen 



Rick Rycroft/AP 


Ceremonial smoke 

Members of the Aboriginal community dance in a traditional smoking ceremony during a rally as they 
celebrate the World's Indigenous Peoples Day in Sydney on Thursday. 


Israeli warplanes strike Gaza Strip targets 


By Ilan Ben Zion 

Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — Israeli war¬ 
planes struck dozens of targets in 
the Gaza Strip and three people 
were reported killed there, while 
Palestinian militants from the 
territory fired scores of rockets 
into Israel in a fierce burst of vio¬ 
lence overnight and into Thurs¬ 
day morning. 

The flare-up comes as Egypt 
is trying to broker a long-term 
cease-fire between the two sides. 
At least three Palestinians died 
— a pregnant woman, her 1- 
year-old daughter and a Hamas 
militant, according to the Gaza 
Health Ministry. 

On the Israeli side, at least 
seven people were wounded. 

Israeli and Hamas officials both 


threatened a further intensifica¬ 
tion of hostilities. The U.N.’s Mid¬ 
east envoy appealed for calm. 

It was not clear if the escala¬ 
tion, the latest in a series of in¬ 
tense exchanges of fire in recent 
months, would derail the indirect 
negotiations between Israel and 
Gaza’s Hamas militant rulers. 

Air raid sirens signaling in¬ 
coming rocket fire continued 
in southern Israel on Thursday 
morning, raising the likelihood of 
further Israeli reprisals. 

Israel and Hamas have fought 
three wars since the Islamic mili¬ 
tant group seized control of Gaza 
in 2007. Despite the animosity, the 
bitter enemies appear to be work¬ 
ing through Egyptian mediators 
to avoid another war. 

Hamas is demanding the lift¬ 
ing of an Israeli-Egyptian border 


blockade that has devastated Ga¬ 
za’s economy, while Israel wants 
an end to rocket fire, as well as re¬ 
cent border protests and launches 
of incendiary balloons, and the 
return of the remains of two dead 
soldiers and two live Israelis be¬ 
lieved to be held by Hamas. 

But the continued outbursts of 
fire have jeopardized those cease¬ 
fire efforts. On Tuesday, the Is¬ 
raeli military struck a Hamas 
military post in Gaza after it said 
militants fired on Israeli troops 
on the border. Hamas said two of 
its fighters were killed after tak¬ 
ing part in a gunfire parade in¬ 
side a militant camp. 

The incident occurred while a 
group of senior Hamas leaders 
from abroad were visiting Gaza 
to discuss the cease-fire efforts 
with local leaders. 


Associated Press 

SANAA, Yemen — An airstrike 
by the Saudi-led coalition fighting 
Shiite rebels hit a bus in a market 
in northern Yemen on Thursday, 
killing at least 20 people, including 
children, and wounding as many 
as 35, Yemeni tribal leaders said. 

The Saudi-led coalition, mean¬ 
while, said it targeted the rebels, 
known as Houthis, who had fired a 
missile at the kingdom’s south the 
previous day, kilhng one person. 

Yemen’s rebel-run A1 Masirah 
TV aired dramatic images of 
wounded children, their clothes 
and schoolbags covered with blood 
as they lay on hospital stretchers. 

According to Yemeni elders, 
the attack took place in the Da- 
hyan market in Saada province, a 
Houthi stronghold. The province 
lies along the border with Saudi 
Arabia. The bus was ferrying 
local civilians, including many 
schoolchildren, they said, speak¬ 
ing on condition of anonymity for 
fear of reprisals. 

There was no breakdown in 
the casualties, and it was not im¬ 
mediately clear how many of the 
victims were on the bus and how 
many were pedestrians in the 
immediate area around it. It was 
also unclear if there were other 
airstrikes in the area. 

Col. Turki al-Malki, a spokes¬ 
man for the Saudi-led coalition, 
said the attack in Saada targeted 
the rebels who had fired a missile 
at the kingdom’s south, killing one 
person and wounding 11 others. 
The coalition said Wednesday’s 
projectile, fired toward the south¬ 
western Saudi city of Jizan, was 
intercepted and destroyed but its 
fragments caused the casualties. 

The statement, carried by the 
official Saudi Press Agency, also 
said the missile was launched 
“deliberately to target residential 
and populated areas.” 

Al-Malki insisted Thursday’s at¬ 
tack in Saada was carried out “in 
accordance with international and 
humanitarian law and customs.” 
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Family donates unseen photos 
of Hiroshima after bombing 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — A mother and 
daughter from Hawaii have given 
the Hiroshima Peace Museum 
some never-before-seen photo¬ 
graphs taken soon after the city 
was destroyed by the world’s first 
atomic bomb attack. 

Gayle Yoshikawa emailed the 
museum last year, asking wheth¬ 
er it would be interested in 36 im¬ 
ages found many years ago above 
a ceiling at a Honolulu school, 
said Rie Nakanishi, the museum’s 
point of contact for queries from 
overseas. 

Yoshikawa said she believed 
the photos originally belonged to 
Edith Townes, a science teacher 
thought to have been involved 
with the Manhattan Project — a 
research and development un¬ 
dertaking that produced the first 
nuclear weapons. 

How Townes got the images 
and why they ended up hidden in 
the ceiling are still a mystery, Na¬ 
kanishi said. 

Yoshikawa’s mother, Umeyo, 
eventually was given the pho¬ 
tographs. Originally from Hi¬ 
roshima prefecture, she was 
evacuated when the atomic bomb 
was dropped Aug. 6,1945. 

TheYoshikawashand-delivered 


the photos to the museum during 
a visit in March. 

“We are thankful that Ms. Yo¬ 
shikawa thought to donate some¬ 
thing that she didn’t take herself 
but had kept and brought all the 
way from Hawaii,” Nakanishi 
said. 

Curator Mari Shimomura said 
some of the images show Hiroshi¬ 
ma from angles and at times that 
are different from photos she’s al¬ 
ready familiar with. 

“There were many that will 
help us find out the truth,” she 
said. 

For example, Shimomura said 
one of the new photos captures 
the wooded framework of a shack 
being built in front of the remains 
of an iconic structure now known 
as the Atomic Bomb Dome. 

Shimomura is familiar with 
a separate photo displaying the 
same scenery taken in October 
1945. That image shows wooden 
logs piled up that would be used 
to build the shack. Another photo 
taken in late November shows the 
shack’s roof being added. 

She thinks the photo donated by 
Yoshikawa was taken some time 
in between the other images. 

“The shack was for a bicycle 
shop, which showed that people 
were rebuilding their daily lives 


As Nagasaki marks 73rd 
anniversary of bombing, 
an end to nukes is urged 


By Mari Yamaguchi 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — Nagasaki marked 
the anniversary of the world’s 
second atomic bombing Thurs¬ 
day with the United Nations chief 
and the city’s mayor urging glob¬ 
al leaders to take concrete steps 
toward nuclear disarmament. 

Secretary-General Antonio 
Guterres, the first United Nations 
chief to visit Nagasaki, said fears 
of nuclear war are still present 73 
years after the Nagasaki and Hi¬ 
roshima bombings and that the 
attacks should never be repeated. 
He raised concerns about slowing 
efforts to denuclearize, saying ex¬ 
isting nuclear states are modern¬ 
izing their arsenals. 

“Disarmament processes have 
slowed and even come to a halt,” 
Guterres told the audience at the 
Nagasaki peace park. “Here in 
Nagasaki, I call on all countries 
to commit to nuclear disarma¬ 
ment and to start making visible 
progress as a matter of urgency.” 

Guterres added that states that 
possess nuclear weapons should 
take the lead. 

“Let us all commit to making 
Nagasaki the last place on Earth 
to suffer nuclear devastation,” he 
said. 

More than 5,000 citizens, in- 


near the center of the bombing 
site soon after the bombing,” she 
said. 

Shimomura said the museum 
receives donated photographs 
from around the world, and that 
the staff is thankful for all of 
them. 

“The photographs may not be 
rare or show great findings, but 
every photograph helps us find 
details of the bombing,” she said. 

Shimomura also said such 
thoughtful gestures encourage 
the museum’s staff to continue 
their work. 

“To know that there are those 
living overseas, despite their 



Courtesy of Gayle Yoshikawa 


A mother and daughter from Hawaii have donated 36 photos taken 
soon after Hiroshima, Japan, was devastated by an atomic bomb to 
the city’s peace museum. 


nationality, who are interested 
in the atomic bombing of Hiro¬ 
shima and are in support of the 


elimination of nuclear weapons is 
encouraging,” she said, 
kusumoto.hanaiastri pes.com 


eluding Nagasaki atomic bomb 
survivors, and representatives of 
about 70 countries remembered 
the victims as they observed a 
minute of silence at 11:02 a.m., 
the moment the plutonium bomb 
Fat Man hit the city. 

Emperor Akihito joined a silent 
prayer from Tokyo with his wife, 
Michiko, as they monitored the 
ceremony on TV, marking the last 
Nagasaki commemoration before 
his planned abdication next April, 
Kyodo News reported. 

The US. bombing of Nagasaki 
on Aug. 9, 1945, killed an esti¬ 
mated 70,000 people three days 
after a bomb dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima killed 140,000. They were 
followed by Japan’s surrender, 
ending World War II. 

Guterres said the peace and 
nuclear disarmament movement 
started by survivors of the atomic 
bombings has spread around the 
world, but frustration over the 
slow progress led to last year’s 
adoption of the Treaty on the Pro¬ 
hibition of Nuclear Weapons. 

Japan, despite being the only 
country in the world to have suf¬ 
fered nuclear attacks, has not 
signed the treaty because of its 
sensitive position as an American 
ally protected by the US. nuclear 
umbrella. 


Enroll now for on base, 
online, hybrid, and 
unit classes starting 
this August. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


Cat survives being 
hit twice by cars 

ly Y GRAFTON — A cat 
1 named Harley has used 
up two of its nine lives after sur¬ 
viving being hit by two vehicles 
on an upstate New York road. 

State police said they recently 
received a report of a cat being 
struck by two vehicles in the 
rural town of Grafton, just out¬ 
side Albany. 

The drivers said the cat ran 
into the road, where it was hit by 
one car and thrown into the path 
of the second vehicle. 

The cat’s owner told the troop¬ 
er that Harley is doing well and is 
expected to fully recover. 

Bovine herd helps 
police corral suspect 

PI SANFORD — A herd of 
r L 16 cows helped police 
officers in Florida corral a flee¬ 
ing suspect who bailed out of a 
car and ran through a pasture. 

A Seminole County sheriff’s 
helicopter captured the incident 
on video as the crew gave play- 
by-play to officers on the ground. 
A crewmember offered this nug¬ 
get to pursuing officers: “If you 
see a large group of cows, they’re 
literally following her.” 

The cows eventually ran Jen¬ 
nifer Anne Kaufman into a fence, 
where police were waiting to ar¬ 
rest her. 

An arrest report says the car 
Kaufman was in crashed during 
a police pursuit. 

Officials rescue man 
stuck in storm drain 

FLAGSTAFF — Flag- 
Staff fire officials said 
a special operations team was 
needed to rescue a man who got 
himself trapped in a storm drain. 

The Arizona Daily Sun report¬ 
ed crews found the man Satur¬ 
day morning about 30 feet below 
the ground. Officials believe the 
man crawled into a storm drain 
on the east side of Flagstaff and 
fell through a series of drainage 
tubes. 

The man told rescuers that he 
had been there for two days. 

Snakes put library 
out of circulation 

WASHINGTON — A 
D.C. Public Library 
branch was briefly closed upon 
the discovery of some uninvited 
guests: snakes. 

The Washington Post reported 
the Georgetown Library closed 
Saturday after staff noticed 
snakes near a meeting room. An¬ 
other snake was found earlier that 
day and released outside. 

The library called pest control 
and closed until the building was 
given the all-clear, reopening 
Tuesday. 

Spokesman George Williams 
says the pest company found a 
single dead snake during the 
library’s treatment. The Post re¬ 
ports library staff suspect four 
snakes were in the building. 

According to the D.C. Public 
Library’s website, the library will 
have another gathering of snakes 
on Wednesday, but these ones 
are invited. Reptiles Alive is pro- 


THE CENSUS 



The number of tons of illegally caught salmon seized by Alaska Wildlife Troopers. The seizure included 1,534 
pounds of pink salmon and 31,794 pounds of chum salmon. Three vessel operators from Homer were issued 
citations for illegally driving fish and other counts. An Anchor Point vessel operator was cited for failure to obtain 
a fish transporter permit, failure to complete fish tickets and unlawful possession of commercial fish. 




Peter Hvizdak, New Haven (Conn.) Register/AP 


Lazy days of summer 

Vince Gustavson, left, and his wife, Kate, of East Haven, Conn., relax on their flotation devices as they beat the heat at the Owenego Beach 
and Tennis Club in Branford, Conn., on Tuesday. 


viding the snakes for an animal 
show. 

Man arrested while 
awaiting driving test 

GLEN BURNIE 
ITI — A Baltimore man 
who went in for a driving test 
left under arrest when police say 
marijuana, cash and a gun were 
found in his car. 

News outlets cited a Maryland 
State Police arrest report that 
said Reginald D. Wooding Jr., 
22, was arrested Monday after¬ 
noon. Police said he was waiting 
to take his test when an examiner 
became suspicious about an odor 
emanating from the car. 

She contacted a trooper who 
was working an assignment at 
the Motor Vehicle Administration 
office. A search of the car led to 
the discovery of nearly a pound 
of marijuana, scales, more than 
$15,000 and a handgun with a 
loaded 30-round magazine. 

Officials catch turkeys 
causing traffic jams 

m JOHNSTON — Officials 
in Johnston captured two 
of three wild turkeys that were 
causing traffic problems. 

The Providence Journal re¬ 
ported animal control officers 
from three municipalities teamed 
up to corral the turkeys Tuesday 


at a strip mall. Officers used corn 
to lure the birds into a corner and 
a net to help capture them. 

A third bird managed to evade 
officers before sprinting across 
the street. Officers chased after 
the turkey but were no match for 
its top-end speed. 

Mayor Joseph Polisena said 
he’s happy animal control offi¬ 
cers were able to capture two of 
the birds for relocation. Polisena 
had worried the turkeys would 
continue holding up traffic or 
cause a crash. 

Seagull thefts continue 
with cards and cash 

||M A MANCHESTER 
I w — Seagulls have long 

plagued the shores of Massachu¬ 
setts, but lately they’ve been par¬ 
ticularly brazen. 

A bandit gull grabbed credit 
and identification cards and an 
unknown amount of cash while 
foraging inside a man’s bag for 
food last week. 

The Gloucester Times reported 
a Beverly man set the bag down 
on a Manchester beach. Unable to 
find a snack, the gull grabbed the 
next best thing — a cardholder 
and money clip. 

Police Chief Edward Conley 
quipped of multiple seagull thefts, 
“I’m starting to wonder if there 
might be a coordinated effort.” 

A month ago, another gull stole 


a wallet off a pizza box. 

Groom saves swimmer 
after heach wedding 

A I ORANGE BEACH — A 
bridegroom is being 
credited with saving a struggling 
swimmer just moments after his 
beach wedding on the Gulf Coast. 

WALA-TV reported that Zac 
and Cindy Edwards had just got¬ 
ten married at Orange Beach and 
were taking wedding photos when 
a woman said someone was strug¬ 
gling in the surf 

Zac Edwards is a former life¬ 
guard and Coast Guard member, 
so he stripped off his shirt and 
went in after the person. Edwards 
got to the person, but then had a 
hard time making it back to shore. 

First responders showed up 
soon after and brought them both 
to safety. 

Insurance firm sued 
over skunk damages 

O D PORTLAND—An Or- 
egon woman is suing a 
home insurance company after 
a skunk sprayed her dog and be¬ 
longings inside her Grants Pass 
home. 

The Oregonian/OregonLive re¬ 
ported that Katherine Schaeffer 
claims in the lawsuit filed in Jo¬ 
sephine County Circuit Court last 
month the skunk ruined more 


than $112,000 worth of her pos¬ 
sessions last year. 

The suit claims Safeco Insur¬ 
ance has paid only $2,000 for the 
damages. 

Schaeffer’s lawyer, Scott Tay¬ 
lor, said the claims adjusters 
failed to grasp the extent of the 
stench, and a “special personal 
property rider” on his client’s ho¬ 
meowner policy should cover the 
damages. 

Mom eats bagel, tests 
positive for opiates 

l\/l TOWSON — A Mary- 
I w I wJ land woman discov¬ 
ered that eating a poppy seed 
bagel before giving birth carries 
serious consequences. 

Elizabeth Eden told WBAL-TV 
in Baltimore she was in labor in 
April when a doctor told her she 
had tested positive for opiates 
and she had been reported to the 
state. The test result meant Eden’s 
daughter had to stay in the hospi¬ 
tal for five days while her mother 
was assigned a case worker. 

Eden said she had learned in 
a school health class that eating 
poppy seeds could cause a false 
positive. 

After acknowledging the bagel 
defense, the case worker closed 
Eden’s file. 

From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


NYC officials OK a cap on ride-hailing services 


By Karen Matthews 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — New York City 
moved Wednesday to regulate 
the explosive growth of Uber and 
other app-based ride services 
with a temporary cap on new li¬ 
censes for ride-hailing services. 

The City Council approved a 
package of bills that included a 
one-year moratorium on new li¬ 
censes for for-hire vehicles while 
the city studies the rapidly chang¬ 
ing industry. 

The legislation also will allow 
the city to set a minimum wage 


for app-based drivers. 

Backers of the proposals said 
both the traditional yellow cab in¬ 
dustry and drivers for app-based 
services are suffering as Uber 
cars flood the city’s streets. They 
said the growth of ride-hailing 
apps has also worsened traffic 
congestion. 

“More than 65,000 working 
families will be getting a des¬ 
perately needed raise because of 
today’s vote,” said Jim Conigliaro 
Jr., the founder of the Indepen¬ 
dent Drivers Guild, which repre¬ 
sents drivers for Uber and other 
services. 


Bhairavi Desai, the executive 
director of the New York Taxi 
Workers Alliance, said the coun¬ 
cil’s vote set a precedent for the 
world as companies like Uber and 
Lyft use technological innovation 
“to return us to a time of sweated 
labor, destroying lives and liveli¬ 
hoods across the planet.” 

But Uber spokeswoman Alix 
Anfang said the pause on new ve¬ 
hicle licenses “will threaten one 
of the few reliable transportation 
options while doing nothing to fix 
the subways or ease congestion.” 

A similar cap on Uber and 
other car services was proposed 


in 2015 but did not attract enough 
support to pass. 

City officials said that in the 
intervening years, the number 
of for-hire vehicles on the streets 
has surged from 63,000 to more 
than 100,000, forcing drivers to 
compete for scarce fares and 
making it difficult for any of them 
to earn a living wage. 

At the same time, the value 
of the medallions that are re¬ 
quired to operate a yellow cab 
has plunged from more than $1 
million to $200,000 or less, forc¬ 
ing many medallion owners into 
bankruptcy. 


Doubts grow over Musk’s plan to take Tesla private 


The Washington Post 

As Tesla’s board of directors rallied 
Wednesday behind chief Elon Musk’s extraor¬ 
dinary push to take the all-electric automaker 
private, a growing contingent of investors, 
analysts and former regulators voiced doubts 
that the deal would ever take off 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
also appeared interested in scrutinizing how 
the proposal first came to light. Regulators 
made inquiries with Tesla asking why Musk 
had made the announcement on Twitter and 
whether his statements were true, the Wall 


Street Journal reported Wednesday, citing 
anonymous sources. The SEC declined to com¬ 
ment, and the company and Musk did not im¬ 
mediately respond to requests for comment. 

Tesla’s board, a nine-member group that 
includes Musk’s younger brother, Kimbal, is¬ 
sued a belated statement Wednesday morn¬ 
ing saying Musk had “opened a discussion” 
last week with the board about the benefits of 
taking Tesla private. The board, it said, had 
met “several times” during the past week 
and was working actively to “evaluate” the 
proposal. 

But the board offered no further details 


of the proposal or its funding, sparking new 
questions about the feasibility of the sur¬ 
prise gambit Musk revealed in midday tweets 
Tuesday. 

“This is out there, even for Tesla,” analysts 
with Barclays wrote Wednesday. 

Investors also seemed to be hesitant about 
the deal. Shares rocketed up 11 percent after 
Musk’s grand reveal Tuesday, with some ex¬ 
pecting they would hit $420 — the price Musk 
promised shareholders would receive once the 
company had finalized its go-private transfor¬ 
mation. But Tesla’s stock on Wednesday closed 
down more than 2 percent, at $370. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,141 $3,480 $3,724 

+0.2 cents +0.2 cents 




$3,815 
+1.4 cents 
$3,425 


$3,948 
+1.3 cents 
$3,669 
+0.2 cents 


Diesel 
$3,512 
+0.3 cents 

-7.4 cents 
$3,457 
-0.3 cents 


$3,667 
+0.2 cents 

$3,214 $3,477 $3,324 

+15.3 cents +10.8 cents +6.7 cents 
$3,545 $3,333* 

+0.2 cents -0.3 cents 
^$4,240 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,469 
no change 


Diesel 

$3,259 
no change 


South Korea $2,919 $3,259 

Change in price no change no change 


Guam $2,919** $3,259 

Change in price +1.0 cents no change 


no change 
$3,499 
no change 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Aug. 11-17 


Aug. 8, 2018 

Dow Jones -45.16 

industrials 25,583.75 

Nasdaq 456 

composite 7,888.33 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 



2,857.70 


Russell 

2000 


-1.42 

1,686.88 


Debt and financial hardship 
have been blamed for the deaths 
of six taxi and car-service drivers 
in the last year. 

Opponents of the legislation 
said Uber and Lyft provide much- 
needed service to areas outside 
Manhattan that aren’t served by 
traditional taxis. They also said 
black and Hispanic New Yorkers 
need ride-hailing apps because 
yellow cab drivers often won’t 
stop for them. 

The legislation will now go be¬ 
fore Mayor Bill de Blasio, who is 
expected to sign it. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Aug. 10).$1.1898 

Dollar buys (Aug. 10).€0.8405 

British pound (Aug. 10).$1.32 

Japanese yen (Aug. 10).108.00 

South Korean won (Aug. 10).1,091.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3773 

British pound.$1.2882/0.7763 

Canada (Dollar).1.3028 

China (Yuan) 6 8183 

Denmark (Krone).6.4325 

Egypt (Pound).17.8800 

Euro.$1.1592/0.8627 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8496 

Hungary (Forint).276.36 

Israel (Shekel).3.6842 

Japan (Yen).110.98 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3029 

Norway (Krone) 8 2393 

Philippines (Peso).53.00 

Poland (Zloty) 3 69 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7504 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3624 

South Korea (Won).1,118.60 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9903 

Thailand (Baht).33.16 

Turkey (Lira).5.4570 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.91 

3-month bill.2.01 

30-year bond 3 11 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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‘Airheart’ a quirky 
quest in the sky 

Video games, Page 26 



Spike Lee heard the critics who said he had become 
irrelevant. His response: the incendiary 
satirical film ‘BlacKkKIansman’ 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 

GADGET WATCH 


Earbud charging case averts catastrophe 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 


By Omar L. Gallaga 

Austin American-Statesman 

P arents who feel a cold 

chill up their back when¬ 
ever their kids venture 
into the world of online 
gaming have a new resource. 

This week, an Austin-based video 
service aimed at 6- to 12-year-olds 
called Tankee came out of stealth 
mode with plans to launch offi¬ 
cially in the fall. 

The company, which has five 
employees and is entering its first 
seed round of investment, is co¬ 
founded by Gerald Youngblood, 
who headed up AMD’s market¬ 
ing in the gaming space, and Dan 
Chiu, a former executive at ESPN 
Digital. 

Youngblood, who has a 9-year- 
old son, and Chiu, who has many 
young cousins who are gamers, 
have created an online video 
service where all the content is 
screened in advance by humans in 
order to weed out any sex and vio¬ 
lence, drug references or abusive 
online chat that kids might find 
when they venture into gaming 
spaces with or without parental 
supervision. 

Youngblood said that as he and 
his son bonded over gaming and 
watched online content together, it 
was difficult to find a safe space. 

“With e-sports, there’s no filter. 
It didn’t work,” he said. “You’d 
have this situation where you have 
Nickelodeon content and HBO 
content and they’re all mushed 
together on the same channel, so 


it’s really easy to get to the wrong 
thing.” 

As Youngblood points out, how¬ 
ever, it’s not only the content of 
games that parents need to worry 
about. How-to and gameplay vid¬ 
eos on sites such as YouTube, live 
streams of games being played on 
Twitch and other spaces don’t just 
feature the content of video games 
themselves. They may include 
questionable commentary from 
popular online infiuencers, abu¬ 
sive posts within in-game chats 
and user-generated content that 
isn’t kid-friendly. 

Even when the parent is in the 
room, watching alongside the 
child, they can be in store for 
nasty surprises. 

“It’s a lot for a parent to try to 
do for their kid,” Youngblood said. 
“We want to take on that respon¬ 
sibility with this content. We’re 
happy to scan through all of that 
with real-live human beings to 
monitor the content so parents can 
take a little break.” 

Parents are involved in that 
curation, he said. “It helps to have 
that parental ear or eye when 
you’re watching that content,” 
Youngblood said. 

Tankee takes the form of an 
iPad app that allows kids (with 
a parent sign-in to start) to view 
pre-screened videos; as of now, 
there’s no live-streamed content. 
The videos are a mix of gameplay 
how-tos, music videos, play-alongs 
with family friendly influencers 
and some original content. 


ON THE COVER: Filmmaker Spike Lee has a new film out this weekend 
with “BlacKkKIansman,” starring Adam Driver and Topher Grace. 

Focus Features 


W ireless earbuds are totally awesome 
except when, all too often, you turn 
them on and the battery is dead and 
they’re temporarily useless. 

To the rescue comes the IFrogz Cocoon ear- 
bud charging case. 

It’s shaped and sized similar 
to a hockey puck and built 
with a 580 mAh rechargeable 
battery, good for about five 
earbud charges. 

The hard-shelled case is ifrogs/tns 

perfect to store earbuds while 
charging or just while not being used. This 
keeps your earbuds dust-, dirt- and damage- 
free. A quick-latch silicone band easily opens 
and closes the compartment. 

Along with the earbuds, there is room for a 
few more cables, keys, spare charge or other 
small items. Inside is a charging port for the 
included microUSB case. 

A battery indicator is built into the case so 
you’ll know when the case needs a charge itself. 

Online: Zagg.com; $29.99, available in color 
combinations of gray/navy and gray/red 

Zagg has a few new keyboard solutions for 
increased tablet productivity with the launch of 
the Nomad Book and Messenger Folio key¬ 
boards. 

The Nomad Book ($99.99) is a universal 
solution that can be customized to fit a variety 
of today’s tablets. It’s built with two detachable 
bumpers, allowing the keyboard to fit most tab¬ 
lets sized 10.5 inches or smaller. This includes 
the Apple 10.5-inch iPad Pro, Apple 9.7-inch 
iPad Pro, Apple 9.7-inch iPad (2017-18 models), 
Apple iPad Air 2, Apple iPad Air, Samsung 
Galaxy Tab S3 and the Samsung Galaxy Tab S2, 
according to Zagg. 

It also has multi-device pairing for connecting 
and using the keyboard simultaneously with a 
tablet and another device. 

The Nomad Book can be changed to different 
modes, adjusting the screen angle for optimal 
viewing. A reverse kickstand is included and a 
rechargeable battery can last up to two years 
between charges. 



The Nomad Book is a keyboard and kickstand 
that can be made to fit many of today’s tablets. 



The Zagg Messenger Folio ($59.99) is a 
lightweight keyboard case for the Apple 10.5- 
inch iPad Pro. It transforms the iPad Pro into a 
practical workstation. It also features a built-in 
holder for an Apple Pencil for easy access and 
safe storage. 

A magnetic closure keeps your iPad security 
closed when not in use. Inside is a rechargeable 
battery for Bluetooth connections, which will 
last up to three months. 

Online: Zagg.com 



Mission Wohkshop/TNS 


It shouldn’t go swimming, but the new Mission 
Workshop Transit Arkiv weatherproof laptop 
briefcase would be handy in a rainstorm. 

The new Mission Workshop Transit Arkiv 
weatherproof laptop briefcase is ideal for both 
daily and long-term travel use. 

The weatherproofing is an especially nice fea¬ 
ture. Its exterior canvas (500HT nylon) is wax- 
coated, and the interior is made with 140/70d 
nylon with TPU coating and YKK water-resis¬ 
tant coated nylon zippers. 

Weatherproof does not mean waterproof, 
meaning you’ll be fine if you get caught in the 
rain, but I wouldn’t take a swim with the Arkiv. 

Inside is a fully padded laptop compart¬ 
ment (fits a 15-inch MacBook Pro), internal file 
organizer, mesh zip pocket, end cap water bottle 
pocket, and quick-access external zippered 
pocket for a smartphone, other small electronic 
accessories, wallet or keys. 

Other features include a luggage pass¬ 
through, removable shoulder strap with quick- 
adjust hardware, waist-stabilization straps, 
bike rack attachment straps, inside pockets and 
zipper mesh pockets. 

The new case can be combined with Mission 
Workshop’s Radian, R2, R6, And R8 packs to 
create complete travel storage systems. 

Online: missionworkshop.com; $255 



Video service aims to be 
safe space online for kids 


ITUNES MUSIC 


SPOTIFY MUSIC ITUNES MOVIES BOOKS 


APPS 


The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending Aug. 2: 


The top 10 songs on Spotify for the 
week ending Aug. 7: 


The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending Aug. 5: 


The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending Aug. 5: 


The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending Aug. 5: 


1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "No Brainer" (feat. Justin Bieber, 
Chance the Rapper, Quavo), DJ Khaled 

3. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

4. "I Like It," Card! B, Bad Bunny & j 
Balvin 

5. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj &Murda 
Beats), 6ix9ine 

6. "Better Now," Post Malone 

7. "Get Along," Kenny Chesney 

8. "Natural," Imagine Dragons 

9. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

10. "Sober," Demi Lovato 


1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "SICKO MODE," Travis Scott 

3. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beats), 6ix9ine 

4. "No Brainer," DJ Khaled 

5. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

6. "STARGAZING," Travis Scott 

7. "I Like It," Cardi B 

8. "Eastside" (with Halsey & Khalid), 
benny bianco 

9. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

10. "Solo" (feat. Demi Lovato), Clean 
Bandit 


1. "Life of the Party" 

2. "Overboard" 

3. "Ready Player 
One" 

4. "Revenge" 

5. "I Feel Pretty" 

6. "Tully" 

7. "Rampage" 

8. "A Quiet Place" 

9. "Breaking In" 

10. "Hostiles" 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


1. "Crazy Rich Asians," Kevin Kwan 

2. "The Other Woman," Daniel Silva 

3. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

4. "Girl, Wash Your Face," Rachel 
Hollis 

5. "The Perfect Couple," Elin Hilder- 

6. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

7. "Cottage by the Sea," Debbie 
Macomber 

8. "The President Is Missing," Bill Clin¬ 
ton & James Patterson 

9. "Spymaster," Brad Thor 

10. "Paradox," Catherine Coulter 


1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Facetune 

5. Bloons TD 6 

6. iSchedule 

7. Sky Guide 

8. Dark Sky Weather 

9. Human Anatomy Atlas 2019 

10. Goat Simulator 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 


— Compiled by AP 


— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


Game hunts great 
whale in the sky 

“Airheart: Tales of Broken Wings” 
is a unique video game in that it’s 
a shooter as well as a fishing ven¬ 
ture. So pack your patience for this 
visual wonder as well as your twin- 
stick prowess. Skywhales come to 
those who wait. 

• Game review on Page 26. 


Wiz 

in a good direction 

Wiz Khalifa gets a little more intro¬ 
spective on his sixth studio album, 
“Rolling Papers 2.” He’s still having 
a good time, and teaming up with 
the likes of Gucci Mane and Snoop 
Dogg, but the rapper shows that 
he’s also got a serious side, and a 
lot to say. 

• Music reviews on Page 37. 


‘Unthinkable’ taps 
into unique brains 

The brain is endlessly fascinating, 
and we’ll probably never fully 
understand how it works. The 
book “Unthinkable” takes a look at 
nine subjects whose gray matter is 
particularly special, and dispenses 
trivia along the way. 

• Book reviews on Page 38. 





‘The Meg’ adds serious bite to on-screen shark attacks 


For those who want food for thought along with 
their popcorn, the Spike Lee film “BlacKkKIans- 
man” is the way to go this weekend at the movie 
theater. But if you’re simply in search of big, dumb 
fun — but dumb fun done well and cinematically 
— “The Meg” is worthy of your consideration. 
Sharks are classic summertime fare, and now that 
Discovery Channel’s Shark Week is over, Jason 
Statham and company step up to take a chomp 
at it. Statham plays a down-on-his-luck deep-sea 


rescuer. His claims that something huge is down 
there go unheeded ... until a rescue facility in the 
waters off of Shanghai is in peril and needs his 
heroic efforts. 

But who cares about the plot? We want an im¬ 
possibly ginormous shark — an ancient mega- 
lodon, so technically a dino shark — in pursuit 
of clueless beachgoers! And that’s exactly what 
we’ve got. 

• Movie reviews on Page 25. 
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By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

S pike Lee heard the whispers. 

Just a few years ago, some 
were suggesting that Lee was no 
longer the essential filmmaker he 
had once been. There had been critical 
and box-office disappointments. He was 
hunting for funding on Kickstarter. His 
remake of the Korean classic “Oldboy” 
was re-edited against his wishes. 

As Lee readies his latest film, “BlacK- 
kKlansman,” his incendiary satire of 
white supremacy, those whispers are long 
gone. If it ever didn’t, the phrase “a Spike 
Lee joint” again carries with it something 
urgent and vital. 

“What’s the famous Mark Twain quote? 
My demise has been greatly exaggerated? 
A couple (of people) had written me off: 
I’m done. Over! Not relevant!” said Lee 
in a recent interview, with a prolonged 
cackle. “But you know what? They don’t 
know! Count me out if you want to! Come 
on. I’m in Brooklyn! We go hard!” 

At the suggestion that the change has 
been less his than America’s — some have 
said the culture caught up to him, rather 
than vice versa — Lee reaches a still- 
higher pitch. 

“Well, I got another hundred yards!” ex¬ 
claims the 61-year-old filmmaker, roaring 
with laughter at the discovery of one of his 
favorite things: a good sports metaphor. 

“I got me another Usain Bolt hundred 
yards!” 

Lee was introduced to the story of 
“BlacKkKlansman” by Jordan Peele (“Get 
Out”), who called up Lee with the true-hfe 
tale of African-American pohce detective 
Ron Stallworth, who in 1979 infiltrated a 
Colorado Springs, Colo., cell of the Ku Klux 
Klan. There was already a script, but Lee 
reworked it with Kevin Willmott to add 
what he calls “more flavor.” 

And while the crew is peopled by long¬ 
time collaborators of Lee’s, the cast is full 
of, as Lee says, “new blood.” John David 
Washington, the eldest son of Lee’s go-to 
leading man, Denzel Washington, stars 
as Stallworth. The other top roles are also 
Spike Lee joint newbies: Adam Driver 
plays a fellow detective; Topher Grace 
plays former KKK leader David Duke. 

It all adds up to the year’s most explo¬ 
sive, rip-roaring commentary on race in 
America — and as Lee insists, around 
the globe — drawing a straight line from 
yesterday’s Klan to today’s White House. 
While much of “BlacKkKlansman” has 
a part comic vibe, reveling in the KKK’s 
dimwitted absurdity, it concludes in a 
searing present-day coda. Lee ends the 
movie with footage of the white national¬ 
ists march in Charlottesville, Va., that 
turned violent in clashes with counter¬ 
protesters. Anti-racism activist Heather 
Heyer was run over and killed. President 
Donald Trump afterward said there were 
good people “on both sides.” 

“I believe that what happened in Charlot¬ 
tesville was a pivotal moment in American 
history where an American president had 
a chance to denounce hate groups like the 
Klan, the KKK, neo-Nazis, the alt-right. 


What’s the famous Mark Twain quote? My demise 
has been greatly exaggerated? A couple 
(of people) had written me off: I’m 
done. Over! Not relevant! But you 
know what? They don’t know! 

— Spike Lee 


Don’t call it a 

COMEBACK 

Director Spike Lee proves he’s still relevant 
with fact-based dramedy ‘BlacKkKlansman’ 


Director Spike Lee, left, with actors Topher Grace, center, and Adam Driver on the set 
of “BlacKkKlansman.” Lee is releasing his film one year sifter the violent clashes in 
Charlottesville, Va., in which anti-racism activist Heather Heyer was run over and killed. 


and chose not to do so,” says Lee. “The 
stories will write that this guy in the White 
House was on the Wrong side of History, 
with a capital W for ‘Wrong’ and a capital 
“H” for ‘history’ Wrong. And I believe this 
film is on the right side of history.” 

Lee traces the rise in white supremacy 
and more blatant expressions of rac¬ 
ism today directly to Trump’s rhetoric 
— though he refuses to use the president’s 
name. 

“It’s the guy in the White House,” he 
says. “It’s not even dog whistles. They’re 
not even doing it on the sneak! They’re 
not even doing it on the low-low. This is 
blatant. This is, like, yelled through a 
megaphone. They’re not even trying to be 
coy or sneaky about it.” 

Focus Features will release “BlacK¬ 
kKlansman” nationwide this weekend, a 
year after Charlottesville. Lee was prep- 
ping the film to shoot in the fall when he 
saw the images from Charlottesville on 


the news at his house on Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard. Lee doesn’t play golf, but his house 
is on the 18th hole of a golf course, where 
President Barack Obama happened to 
be playing that day. It was Lee, meeting 
Obama on the fairway, who 
gave him the news. 

Lee quickly resolved 
that the Charlot¬ 
tesville marchers. 

Trump and Duke 
had “written 
themselves into 
the movie.” 

“They took the 
past and they 
brought it back 
to the present,” 
says Willmott. 

Lee sought and 
received permis¬ 
sion from Heyer’s 
mother to use the 
video. 


“It’s a testament to his movies, which 
are always historically unpredictable. 
Even how he directs on set. He’s very 
much about impulses — following your 
impulses, trusting them,” says Driver. 
“He’s worked with all the same people 
since ‘Do the Right Thing,’ so there’s a 
shorthand. That’s what I like about his 
Aims: They’re Aimed with an energy 
where you never know what’s going to 
happen.” 

To a remarkable degree, that energy 
has remained at a boiling point for Lee’s 
entire career. Lee has been arguably 
at his best, at his most passionate when 
outraged, when fueled to depict and 
deconstruct racial injustice, whether on 
the streets of Bed-Stuy (“Do the Right 
Thing”), New Orleans (“When the Levees 
Broke: A Requiem in Four Acts”) or 
Chicago (“Chi-Raq”). But those Aims, like 
“BlacKkKlansman,” are as much laced 
with comedy and sorrow and love as they 
are with fury. 

“It may seem like I’m in a constant rage 
of anger. People deflne me. Now they’re 
going to add ‘BlacKkKlansman’ to ‘Do the 
Right Thing’ and ‘Malcolm X,’ ” says Lee. 
“But I’m going into my fourth decade as a 
fllmmaker. If you look at the whole body 
of work, not all the Alms are about anger. 
If you look at my semi-autobiographical 
Aim ‘Crooklyn’ and other Alms. They put 
the moniker on me over the years: ‘Angry 
black man.’ ‘Angry black fllmmaker.’ They 
put that on me a million years.” 

Since its prize-winning premiere at the 
Cannes Film Festival, “BlacKkKlans¬ 
man” has been hailed as an apotheosis 
encapsulating everything singular about 
Lee as a fllmmaker. It has his trademark 
dolly shots and his long-held obsessions. 

It weaves in a commentary on the Hol¬ 
lywood imagery of racism, with cameos 
of both the confederate dead of “Gone 
with the Wind” and the Klansmen of “The 
Birth of a Nation.” Since his Aim student 
days at New York University, where Lee 
made a short about a black filmmaker 
hired to remake D.W. Grifflth’s 1915 Aim, 
he says, “It’s haunted me.” 

But his current outlook is forward. Lee 
recently flnished shooting the second 
season of Netflix’s “She’s Gotta Have It,” 
an update of his 1986 debut. Everything 
runs through his Brooklyn-based produc¬ 
tion company, 40 Acres & a Mule. He 
still hopes to make the Joe Lewis 
epic he wrote years ago with 
Budd Schulberg, the 
legendary screen¬ 
writer of “On the 
Waterfront.” 

Soon he’ll be 
off and running 
again, trailblaz- 
ing his own path 
through today’s 
cinema and 
through America. 
But before he goes, 
Lee has one request: 
“You gotta put in 
that Usain Bolt line.” 
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'BlacKkKIansman' entertaining, wisely prescient 


By Ann Hornaday 

The Washington Post 

A mong Spike Lee’s prodigious 
filmmaking talents, opening 
sequences are perhaps his most 
distinctive. He creates ambitious, 
operatic overtures for his films, mini-mov¬ 
ies that introduce viewers to the stories 
and themes they’re about to encounter, as 
well as plunge them into the precise kind 
of dream-state necessary to best appreci¬ 
ate what’s to come. 

The introductory sequence to “BlacK- 
kKlansman” is just as audacious, breath¬ 
taking and useful as Lee’s fans have come 
to expect. The film’s first image is the 
magnificent crane shot from “Gone With 
the Wind,” wherein Scarlett O’Hara des¬ 
perately makes her way through hundreds 
of wounded and dying Confederate sol¬ 
diers, and the camera pulls up and back to 
reveal the massive extent of the carnage 
visited upon white Southerners during 
the Civil War. It’s a bravura moment, one 
of the most iconic in the cinematic canon, 
and Lee proceeds to give it a swift revi¬ 
sionist kick, using it to launch a lacerating 
tutorial in the history of American racism, 
white identity politics, paranoia and ter¬ 
rorism that begins as a study in artifacts 
from the past — including a slicked-back, 
bespectacled Alec Baldwin delivering a 
speech about miscegenation and the dan¬ 
gers of a mongrel nation — but that ends 
up sounding utterly of-the-moment. 

The core narrative of “BlacKkKlans- 
man” is about Ron Stallworth, who in 
the early 1970s became the first African- 
American detective in the Colorado Springs 
police department, and through a series 
of bizarre accidents and mistaken identi¬ 
ties managed to infiltrate the local chapter 
of the Ku Klux Klan. We meet Stallworth 
(John David Washington) as he’s being 
interviewed to be the “Jackie Robinson” 
of the local force. Lee styles and frames 
Washington hke a Blaxploitation hero, his 


man’s” most moving moments is a tableau 
of black faces as they listen to Carmichael 
— by then going by the norm de guerre 
Kwame Ture — deplore unarmed civil¬ 
ians being “shot down in the street by 
white racist cops.” Other past-present 
echoes aren’t nearly as graceful. When 
Stallworth strikes up a phone friendship 
with David Duke (a blandly menacing To- 
pher Grace), the dialogue is so forced that 
the only thing missing is a MAGA hat. As 
the plot that Stallworth and Zimmerman 
discover thickens, its mechanics become 
unwieldy and progressively less credible, 
culminating in a scene that should be a 
nail-biter but feels machined by a piece of 
script-writing software. 

Even at its clunkiest, though, “BlacK- 
kKlansman” is wildly entertaining and 
wisely prescient, connecting the dots be¬ 
tween Duke’s goal of taking racism main¬ 
stream with the modern rhetoric around 
affirmative action and immigration, and 
dramatizing a combination of guns, alco¬ 
hol, sexual insecurity and racial impunity 
that would be ridiculous if it weren’t so 
deadly. (What makes the Colorado Springs 
Klan so dangerous is its proximity to, and 
shared membership with. Fort Carson and 
NORAD headquarters just down the road). 
Lee wraps up the film with a masterful, 
deeply affecting set piece, in which Harry 
Belafonte makes a powerful cameo as a 
civil rights veteran, his reminiscences 
juxtaposed with a Klan screening of “The 
Birth of a Nation” and shots from the 
white supremacists rally in Charlottesville 
almost exactly one year ago. 

It’s a grievous, galvanizing and grace¬ 
fully executed coda that could only be 
conceived by one of our most forceful 
polemicists and poets. “BlacKkKlans- 
man” winds up being Lee’s best and most 
necessary movie in years. 

“BlacKkKIansman” is rated R for language 
throughout, including racial epithets, and for 
disturbing/violent material and some sexual 
references. Running time: 134 minutes. 



Focus Featuhes/AP 

Adam Driver, left, and John David Washington star in “BlacKkKIansman,” based on the 
true story of a police officer who infiltrated the Ku Klux Klan. 


Afro perfectly picked out, his sense of cool 
unruffled and impenetrable within the soft 
visual haze of the era. Accompanied by an 
expressively lush jazz-blues score by Lee’s 
regular composer Terence Blanchard, 
“BlacKkKIansman” announces from the 
jump that viewers are in for a lush, sensory 
treat as Lee plays with the film vernacular 
he’s manipulated so adroitly and expres¬ 
sively for three decades. 

Narratively, the film is more uneven. 
While going undercover to a Stokely Car¬ 
michael rally — where he finds himself 
getting caught up in the Black Panther 
leader’s revolutionary call to arms 
— Stallworth meets an attractive college 
student (Laura Harrier), with whom he 
will debate the relative efficacy of radi¬ 
cal and reformist politics. Later, when he 


sees a recruitment ad for the local KKK, 
he impulsively calls, forgetting to use an 
assumed name. With that, an alternately 
tense and amusing game of cat-and-mouse 
ensues, with Stallworth engaging the Klan 
leader in revealing and perhaps incrimi¬ 
nating phone conversations, and sending 
his colleague Flip Zimmerman (Adam 
Driver) out to play him in real life, despite 
their sounding nothing like one another. 

Lee structures “BlacKkKIansman” 
like a crackerjack procedural, punctuated 
by jaunty humor and “Mod Squad” team 
dynamics. The tonal balance is tricky, and 
it isn’t helped by the filmmaker’s penchant 
for making his most trenchant arguments 
with blunt, billboard-like speeches and 
on-the-nose comparisons to the toxic en¬ 
vironment of today. One of “BlacKkKlans- 


It’s Statham vs. shark in ‘The Meg’ 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

I t’s as true in 2018 as it was in 
1975: There’s no better way to 
beat the summer heat than with 
a movie about a really, really big 
shark. From “Jaws” to “The Shal¬ 
lows,” moviegoers have been gobbling 
up flicks about treacherous fish for 
decades, and it’s time to meet our 
newest finned foe: “The Meg.” It’s 
the nickname for the megalodon, a 
prehistoric shark bigger than a tour 
bus, but all you need to know about 
John Turteltaub’s watery summer ac¬ 
tion flick is it’s Jason Statham fighting 
a shark. Statham vs. shark — you’re 
gonna need a bigger popcorn. 

Based on the novel “Meg” by Steve 
Alten, the Chinese co-production has 
been smart with its cheeky marketing 
— “PLEASED TO EAT YOU” and 
“OPENING WIDE” splashed across 
posters of swimmers on floaties 
— and the film delivers on that silly- 
stupid-summer-fun promise, while 
also exceeding expectations in terms 
of action and set pieces. 

Our hero, Jonas (Statham), first en¬ 
countered the Meg during a deep-sea 
rescue mission and had to abandon 
two of his team members to save the 
rest. Blamed for their deaths and 
called crazy for his claims that “some¬ 
thing was down there,” he’s now 



Warner Bros. Entertainment/AP 


Jason Statham takes on a 75-foot-long 
prehistoric shark in “The Meg.” 

washed up and drunk on a beach in 
Thailand. But as the only person who 
has pulled off rescues that deep, he’s 
recruited for a mission at a research 
facility in the waters off Shanghai. 

The only reason he shows up is his 
ex-wife Lori (Jessica McNamee) is 
piloting the research sub that’s been 
stranded by a large, mysterious sea 
creature in a deep-sea trench. 

Aboard the research facility are a 
motley crew of scientists and hang¬ 
ers-on, including father-daughter 
team Dr. Minway Zhang (Winston 
Chao) and Suyin (Li Bingbing), man- 
child billionaire funder Jack Morris 
(Rainn Wilson), various techies (Ruby 
Rose, Page Kennedy, Masi Oka and 


Olafur Darri Olafsson), Jonas’ nem¬ 
esis, Dr. Heller (Robert Taylor), and 
of course, a preternaturally preco¬ 
cious child, Suyin’s daughter Meiying 
(Shuya Sophia Cai). Every character 
comes face to face with the Meg mul¬ 
tiple times after the rescue mission 
punches a hole in the ocean layer that 
keeps the deep sea creatures away 
from the regular ocean creatures, and 
the previously believed extinct mega¬ 
lodon comes chomping through. 

With so many characters, an estab¬ 
lished star persona in Statham and a 
familiar formula, “The Meg” follows 
and plays with genre convention in a 
pleasing way. If there’s anything miss¬ 
ing, it’s character backstory, but as it 
turns out, that’s pretty much unneces¬ 
sary here. We know why Jonas shows 
up, and then why he sticks around, 
charmed by the chatty Meiying, as 
well as her headstrong mother, Suyin. 

At one point, Jonas dives off a Ash¬ 
ing boat with only a spear gun to flght 
the Meg. It’s a moment that’ll make 
audiences want to pump their flsts, and 
“The Meg” knows this, as Morris utters 
“hell yeah” as our surrogate. That’s 
about the level of discourse we’re work¬ 
ing with here, and coupled with plenty 
of underwater action, it’s exactly right 
for the doldrums of summer. 


“The Meg” is rated PG-13 for action/peril, 
bloody images and some language. Running 
time: 113 minutes. 



Screen Gems-Sony Pictures 

‘Slender Man' 


In “Slender Man,” teens perform a rite in a small 
Massachusetts town hoping to disprove a terrifying 
local legend. A review of the supernatural horror 
film, starring Joey King, above, Julia Goldani-Telles 
and Jaz Sinclair, was not available at press time. 
“Slender Man” is rated PG-13 for disturbing 
images, sequences of terror, thematic elements 
and language including some crude sexual 
references. Running time: 91 minutes. 
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AN AERIAL ADVENTURE 

Airheart’ a quirky quest to capture the great whale in the sky 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

O ccasionally, it can be uplifting to dis¬ 
cover you’ve been going about things 
the wrong way. That’s how I felt when I 
realized I was playing “Airheart: Tales 
of Broken Wings” incorrectly. Having played a 
fair number of twin-stick shooters in my life, I ap¬ 
proached the game with the accumulated weight 
of previous experience, which is to say I initially 
concentrated on blasting away at each and every 
enemy I saw on the screen. 

Eventually, it sunk in that this was the wrong 
approach. This game rewards patience and 
restraint over frantic activity, which makes sense 
because “Airheart” is a mashup of a shooter and 
a fishing game. And as any angler will tell you, a 
relaxed frame of mind is conducive to taking in a 
big haul. 

At the beginning of “Airheart,” a bare-bones 
setup introduces players to Amelia, a plucky 
young pilot who harbors an ambition to be a great 
sky-fisher. In Granaria, a city high above the 
ground, people use airplanes to catch fish that zip 
through the sky. Fishing drives the city’s econo¬ 
my. Unfortunately, the pilots have to contend with 
sky pirates. From her base at a workshop/hangar, 
Amelia can use the money she collects catching 
fish to buy new upgrades for her plane. In addi¬ 
tion, she can use the parts that she has collected 
from downed enemy aircraft to craft items for 
her vessel. 

The sky above Granaria is comprised of dif¬ 
ferent layers. The first several areas of the game 


have a seasonal fiavor to them. For example, 
Cherry-Blossom Yard, the first quartet of levels, 
unfolds against a light blue sky while the Autumn 
Forest unfolds against a more purplish backdrop. 
These areas are spotted with fioating islands 
bedecked with trees and fiora. Amelia’s goal is to 
ascend to the top of the sky to capture a skywhale. 

This game rewards patience 
and restraint over frantic activity, 
which makes sense because 
“Airheart” is a mashup of a 
shooter and a fishing game. 

“Airheart’s” controls are easy to pick up: Move¬ 
ment is mapped to the left while the target reticle 
is mapped to the right; the right trigger fires pro¬ 
jectiles while the left shoots a harpoon that can 
be used to pull off enemy shields as well as hook 
a skyfish or a small hostile aircraft. Capturing a 
skyfish simply involves fiying over it. One must be 
wary of firing willy-nilly because one can shoot 
fish by accident for no points. I found the best 
way to approach most levels is to patrol a patch of 
sky and wait for skyfish to swim in your direc¬ 
tion while picking off enemies from as far away 
as possible. Incrementally moving across an area 
helped me to avoid getting swarmed by enemies 
while nabbing as many fish as I could. 

Structurally, the game has a roguelike sensibil¬ 
ity in that each session starts you from the begin¬ 
ning, and it’s up to you to try to make it as far you 
can go on a single run. If your health falls low, it’s 


advisable to enable your auto retreat by pressing 
down on the control pad. Depending on how high 
you’ve climbed and how low your health is when 
you initiate your retreat, the descent might be a 
little nerve-wracking as it’s sometimes necessary 
to dodge islands in the sky in order to hold on to 
your health and your cargo. If you should happen 
to miss your landing site and crash on the ground, 
it’s game over, and unless you uploaded your data 
to the cloud, you’ll have to begin from scratch. 

I enjoyed the game most when I muted the 
volume and listened to an audio lecture while 
playing it. Listening carefully to something else 
made it easier for me to navigate each level at a 
leisurely pace. I also found it useful to jot down 
approximately where each exit was so that I could 
return to the higher levels as quickly as possible. 
Still, while I found the methodical approach 
encouraged by “Airheart” interesting, I burned 
out on its gameplay loop. Recently, a close friend 
helped me play through a chunk of the game. 

My pal, who is more of a connoisseur of shooters 
(and bullet hell games), said, “I’ve seen better 
explosions in ’90s games.” We agreed that while 
the environments were adorned with fine color 
schemes, the screen animations were less than 
enthralling. 

I imagine that the game’s difficulty and unique 
mechanics will speak to those eager to love a 
quirky twin-stick shooter. Alas, the gameplay 
didn’t entice me enough to ache to capture the 
great whale. 

Platforms: Mac, Nintendo Switch, PlayStation 
4, PC 

Online: airheartgame.com 


More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

Beim Hoehenfreibad 37, 70192 
Stuttgart, Germany 

TIMES 

7:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Mondays- 
Fridays, 9 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 

Saturdays -Sundays 

COSTS 

4.50 euros ($5.20) for adults, 2.70 
euros for children under 18 

FOOD 

There is a snack bar on site with food 
options, ice cream and drinks. 

INFORMATION 

(-f49)(0) 711 216-3015 

— John Vandiver 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

he dog days have hit hard in Germany, where there 
are few escapes from a record-setting summer swel¬ 
ter. 

And in the land of brats and beer aplenty, the mis¬ 
ery is only accentuated by the Germans’ mystifying aversion 
to central air conditioning. It is virtually nonexistent in their 
homes and blows a pathetic pant in the malls. 

At times like these, the only thing to do is find a pool to dip 
into — ideally one that is surrounded by trees that offer a hint 
of shade. And if the snack bar is well-stocked with cold ones, a 
reprieve can be obtained. 

In Stuttgart, Hoehenfreibad Killesberg meets all of the 
requirements. The pool is situated next to Killesberg Park and 
has lots of green space where you can sprawl out. On hot days, 
get there early and you can stake a spot with shade. 

This is the kind of pool that conjures memories of American 
neighborhood swimming spots from back in the day. Basically, 
the opposite of the trendy water parks now popular in Ger¬ 
many, with sky-high slides, indoor and outdoor sections and a 
noise factor that is off the charts. 

Instead, Hoehenfreibad is a place to chill. It has two pools. 


One of them is 50 meters, with five lanes, a whirlpool and a 
16-foot-high diving board. It’s designed for sport, but those 
who do laps move at a leisurely pace. This pool is populated by 
bronzed 20-somethings. The fit outnumber the fiabby. 

On the other side of the grounds is a second, family-friendly 
pool where things get a little paunchier. The water is shallow 
— roughly 2 feet to 4 feet deep, which means most youngsters 
can stand. It seems like quite a few German kids learn to swim 
a bit later than their American counterparts. I’ve noticed 
many 4- and 5-year-olds in the kid pool with infiatable tubes 
on their arms or swimming belts to keep them afioat. 

It can get a bit hectic in the shallow water. Luckily, there are 
escapes. With so much green space around, you can spread out 
a blanket for a picnic and make a full day of it. 

In addition, there are volleyball nets, pingpong tables and a 
small playground where kids can stay busy. 

So when the curses grow louder as the dog days drag on, hit 
Hoehenfreibad where, as pretty much everywhere in Ger¬ 
many, beer is served. 

At the pool, my rancor over German air-conditioning inept¬ 
ness faded as a cold wheat beer settled in my stomach and I 
contemplated a dip. 

vandiver.lohn@stripes.com 

Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Bastille Day: France's party for the people 



Dominic Arizona BoNuccELu/Ricksteves.com 


Paris' Bastille Day celebration culminates with a fireworks show at the Eiffel Tower, 
where France's national anthem rings through the Champ de Mars. 


or the ultimate summer party in 
France, visit over July 14: Bastille 
Day, the country’s big national 
day. This summer holiday is cel¬ 
ebrated with gusto, with all-night parties, 
picnics and fireworks. The fun permeates 
the country, from tiny towns to Paris. 

The day marks the symbolic start of the 
French Revolution, which brought down 
its powerful monarchy. In 1789, France 
was under the tyranny of its king, bishops 
and nobles. The corrupt monarchy spent 
lavishly, while the people suffered in pov¬ 
erty. The intimidating fortress of Bastille, 
with eight towers and 100-foot-high walls, 
had long functioned as a state prison 
— and epitomized the callous oppression 
of King Louis XVI. In the streets of Paris, 
a revolution simmered. 

On the morning of July 14, an angry 
mob gathered around the Bastille’s main 
gates while the king’s troops hunkered 
down inside. Two citizens scaled the huge 
wall, cut the chains of the drawbridge 
and brought it crashing down. The mob 
poured through and was met with gunfire. 
Dozens were killed, and hundreds wound¬ 
ed. Nevertheless, revolutionaries opened 
dark dungeons and brought prisoners into 
the light of day, then paraded victoriously 
through Paris. The Revolution had begun. 

Virtually no trace of the original Bas¬ 
tille fortress remains today; the revolu¬ 
tionaries dismantled it brick by brick. But 
the spirit of the Revolution lives on in the 
square where it all began: the Place de la 
Bastille. Today, the kickoff of the Revolu¬ 
tion is celebrated every year with French 
pride and color on what we now call “Bas¬ 
tille Day” — which the French usually 
just call “le 14 Juillet.” In truth, festivities 
actually begin the night before. 

Paris hosts the biggest and most iconic 
Bastille Day celebrations, with a huge 
open-air block party centered on the Place 
de la Bastille. Tens of thousands crowd 


around the statue of Winged Liberty — a 
chaotic scene that vaguely resembles the 
mobs that swarmed there two centuries 
ago. 

While the main celebration orbits the 
Place de la Bastille, some of the best par¬ 
ties are on smaller neighborhood squares. 

Most of these are 
Firemen’s Balls, 
sponsored by 
local fire stations 
to benefit chari¬ 
ties. For a small 
donation, tourists 
and locals alike 
are welcome to 
join the fun. Bars, 
cafes and outdoor 
stages feature big- 
name acts as well 
as local talent. Food, drink and music spill 
out into the street. 

The next morning, on July 14, festivities 
take on a more sober and patriotic tone. 
Thousands line the Champs-Elysees — 
Europe’s most renowned boulevard — for 
a grand military parade. The parade route 
itself is a reminder of the Revolution: It 
starts at the towering Arc de Triomphe, 
built to honor the Revolution’s high-water 
mark, when France’s citizen-army tri¬ 
umphed over Europe’s monarchies. But 
the parade ends with a grim reminder of 
the Revolution’s darkest days at the Place 
de la Concorde, where a tall obelisk marks 
the spot where once stood the most grue¬ 
some and feared symbol of the Revolution 
— the guillotine. 

The finale of Bastille Day unfolds on the 
big field of the Champ de Mars, where the 
first Bastille Day anniversary took place 
in 1790. The Revolutionaries marked the 
occasion with a festival they called “La 
Fete de la Federation.” They gathered in 
this spot — where the Eiffel Tower would 
one day be built — and reflected on the 
incredible changes of the previous year. 


That first Bastille Day was a heady cele¬ 
bration of their newfound freedom. Mem¬ 
bers of every social class gathered here 
to mingle equally. Fireworks lit up the 
night, and once-starving people feasted on 
rich food and fine wine. In jubilation, they 
shouted what had long been kept inside: 
Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 

These days, some 500,000 revelers 
gather on the lawn at the Champ de Mars 
park and spend the day picnicking with 
baguettes and wine at the base of the Ei¬ 
ffel Tower. When darkness falls, the iconic 
tower glitters and glows with golden bulbs. 
Fireworks sparkle with the French flag’s 
colors — blue, red and white. 

The Storming of the Bastille trans¬ 


formed more than just France. It inspired 
many other nations to demand liberty 
— to progress from medieval oppression 
to modern democracy. Anyone with a 
sense of history can recognize the enor¬ 
mous debt the world owes to those brave 
Parisians who stormed the Bastille to fight 
for a government of the people. It’s a cul¬ 
tural rallying point, symbolizing freedom 
of all kinds. If you’re in France on Bastille 
Day, join the proud locals in their sheer 
joy of personal liberty. Indeed, wherever 
you are on July 14, lift a glass to freedom 
and declare, “Vive la France!” 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows. Email him at rick(I)ricksteves.com and fol¬ 
low his blog on Facebook. 




Rick Steves 
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Dragon slaying in Furth 

No animal-rights support¬ 
ers will stand outside the gates 
to protest the Slaying of the 
Dragon in Furth im Wald, a tidy 
Bavarian city close to the Czech 
border. For here, the fiery beast 
in question is no living creature 
but a slick robotic marvel. 

Dragons have been lanced 
annually in Furth im Wald for 
more than 500 years, making the 
“Drachenstich” the oldest tradi¬ 
tional folk spectacle in Germany. 
Legend has it that as the pros¬ 
pect of war between an army of 
knights and the rebelling Bohe¬ 
mians loomed, an even greater 
threat appeared in the form of a 
terrifying dragon. According to 
prophecy, only two people could 
stop the beast: the young lady of 
the castle of Furth, or the brave 
knight Udo. 

The dragon in its present-day 
form is hard to beat in terms of 
its size and high-tech bells and 
whistles. The reptilian offspring 
of Hollywood special-effects 
artists and German space and 
robotics engineers has thundered 
its way into the Guinness book of 
world records as the world’s big¬ 
gest four-legged walking robot. 

Attempts to spare the village 
and its inhabitants from the fear¬ 
some dragon will be carried out 
through Aug. 19. The spectacle 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




begins at 8 p.m. each evening. 
Adult ticket prices range from 
22 to 28 euros depending on the 
seating area; tickets for children 
ages 4-14 go for 6 euros less than 
the full-priced adult ones. The 
show takes place rain or shine, 
and photography or Aiming is 
forbidden. 

A good day to visit is Aug. 12, 
when a historical parade made 
up of 1,400 costumed march¬ 
ers, 250 horses and medieval 
armory makes its way through 
the streets. The parade begins 
at 2 p.m.; entry costs 4 euros for 
adults and 2 euros for children. A 
children’s festival takes place the 
weekend of Aug. 18-19. High¬ 
lights include the spectacle of 


children facing off against the 
dragon, followed by a medieval 
games area where kids can try 
sword-flghting and other activi¬ 
ties, starting at 1:30 p.m. Aug. 18. 
A historical parade made up of 
750 costumed children, followed 
by another battle of children vs. 
dragon, starts at 1:30 p.m. Aug. 
19. 

Those interested in seeing pre¬ 
vious versions of Furth’s dragons 
and learning more about the play 
can visit the Dragon’s Hole daily; 
entry to this museum of sorts 
costs 6.50 euros adults and 4.50 
euros for children. Furth is also 
the site of a volksfest at this time. 
Online: drachenstich.de 

Street Parade in Zurich 

Each year in August, a city 
more known for banking and 
flnance switches gears and 
becomes a mecca for dance fans 
from all corners of the planet. 

Zurich, Switzerland’s an¬ 
nual Street Parade, billed by its 
organizers as a demonstration 
for love, peace, freedom, gen¬ 
erosity and tolerance, attracts 
up to a million revelers. At the 
heart of this party are its roughly 
30 Love Mobiles, decked-out 
big-rig trucks packed with giant 
music systems blasting out the 
sounds of house and techno. As 
DJs play the soundtracks and the 


party people on board move to 
the beat, these massive vehicles 
slowly make their way along a 
two-mile route tracing the shore 
of Lake Zurich. An additional 
eight stages add more sound and 
eye candy to the scene. 

The slogan of this year’s event, 
“Culture of Tolerance,” is a 
nod to how techno unites many 
different social groups. Even 
UNESCO has recognized the 
techno culture of Zurich as part 
of the world’s Intangible Cultural 
Heritage. An interesting aspect 
of the festivities is that the DJs 
who appear here, top names on 
the international scene, do so for 
free in support of the non-profit 
nature of the event itself. 

The parade starts at 1 p.m. 
on Aug. 11 and continues until 
around 10 p.m. The fun con¬ 
tinues at five after-parties that 
go until midnight. Around 100 
parties rock Zurich before and 
after the main event. Entry to 
the Street Parade is free. Online: 
streetparade.com 

Classical music 
in Amsterdam 

The Grachtenfestival gives 
up-and-coming musicians from 
around the world the chance to 
introduce their sounds in a num¬ 
ber of scenic venues, often with 
Amsterdam’s picturesque system 


of canals as their backdrop. 

Through August 18, more than 
250 concerts will take place 
across 90 venues. While the ma¬ 
jority of these events will be held 
outdoors, a handful take place 
in indoor locations ranging from 
ancient churches to hotel lobbies. 

To help would-be listeners nav¬ 
igate the options, performances 
are categorized under several 
headings. “Fresh” presents 
musicians at the outset of their 
careers; “Pure” are performanc¬ 
es of classical pieces in intimate 
settings; “Raw” offers ventures 
into little-explored musical ter¬ 
ritory in gritty surroundings; 
and “GF context” includes talks, 
walking tours and performances 
on boats. Other concerts are 
geared toward listeners up to the 
age of 12, and even the smallest 
of tots can enjoy performances at 
Festival Centre Het Compagnie- 
theater. 

Participating musicians are 
typically conservatory students 
or those well along the way to 
establishing a name for them¬ 
selves. The m^ority of per¬ 
formances are classical music 
concerts, although jazz finds its 
way onto set lists too. Entry to 
most of the daytime performanc¬ 
es is free; for the evening con¬ 
certs, tickets are often required. 
Online: grachtenfestival.nl 
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Zur Feiermaus is a traditioiial German restaurant inside (above) and 
out (below) located in Kaiserslautern on the outskirts of the village of 
Siegelbach. Portions are huge, with prices to match. 




Schweinelende in Waldpilzpreiselbeer- 
Rahmsauce is a pork tenderloin smothered in 
a rich brown gravy laden with a variety of fresh 
mushrooms and a side of spaetzle. 


Schlemmerschnitzel, or Gourmet schnitzel, 
is a massive pork cutlet topped with a cream 
sauce with a hint of curry teked with sauteed 
mushrooms, caramelized onions and cheese. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

first found out about Zur Feiermaus when I 
went to a German canteen at a local Army 
garrison to get lunch. When the server at 
the counter asked what I wanted, I told her, 
“Some really good, authentic German food.” 
Without missing a beat, she scribbled something 
on a piece of paper, gave it to me and said, “Then 
go here instead.” 

Then she walked away. God, I love the Ger¬ 
mans. 

The piece of paper sat on my desk for months, 
but when I got around to eating there, I found out 
the lady was spot on. 

Zur Feiermaus, “To the party mouse” in Eng¬ 
lish, is located in Kaiserslautern on the outskirts 
of the village of Siegelbach in a two-story German 
house that looks like someone inside woke up 
randomly one day and said, “Hey I should maybe 
open a restaurant.” The inside of Zur Feiermaus 
is typically nondescript as well. I call it “Middle 
German Living Room.” It comes complete with 
a cast of German stock characters who, honest 
to God, all looked up when my wife and I walked 
through the door as if to say, “Great. Now where 
do we go?” 

Zur Feiermaus is what it is — a restaurant that 
caters to German families living in the neighbor¬ 
hood who want an unpretentious place to unwind, 
hang out and enjoy the type of food their grandma 
made. And that is what makes it amazing. 

The menu is decidedly schnitzel heavy, but the 
food is made with great care and is outstanding. 
The portions are big and meant for sharing with 
the person sitting next to you. I had the special of 
the day, “Schweinelende in Waldpilzpreiselbeer- 
Rahmsauce,” a pork tenderloin that I could have 


ZUR FEIERMAUS 

Location: Auf der Brucke 6, 67661 Kaiser¬ 
slautern, Germany 

Hours: 12 p.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 p.m. to 10 
p.m. Monday-Saturday. 12 p.m. to 2 p.m. 
Sunday and holidays. 

Dress: Casual 

Menu: German, with emphasis on schnit¬ 
zel. A few pizzas, too. 

Prices: About 12.50 euros (about $14.50) 
for most entrees 

Information: post@zur-feiermaus.de 
Phone: (-f49)(0) 631-01798-8277 

— Will Morris 


sworn was beef, smothered in a rich brown gravy 
laden with a variety of fresh mushrooms, some 
of which I think were wild. It came with a side of 
spaetzle. 

My wife had the Schlemmerschnitzel, or “Gour¬ 
met schnitzel,” a massive pork cutlet topped with 
a cream sauce with a hint of curry powder baked 
with sauteed mushrooms, caramelized onions 
and cheese. This was accompanied by a generous 
serving of French fries. Both came with a green 
salad. My wife gave her meal a nine out of ten 
because the salad had too much dressing on it. 

Overall, each entree was big enough for two 
people. But therein lies the rub. At 15.80 euros 
($18.24) and 12.50 euros ($14.43), each meal also 
costs as much as two meals. I’m not saying I won’t 
go back. I will, just not as often as I otherwise 
might. 

Thanks, somewhat bitter German canteen lady. 

Morris.Wiliiam(i)stripes.corn ^ " 





Keep these 4 sugars on hand 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

A ll sugar is sweet, but 

that doesn’t mean it’s all 
the same. 

As with many in¬ 
gredients at the grocery store, 
there are more options than 
you’ll likely ever want or need. 

If you’re even a casual baker, 
though, it pays to have more than 
one variety in your pantry. 

A quick sugar primer: Despite 
the fact that you and I keep 
these in our cabinets, all these 
sugars are known as table sugar, 
or sucrose, which consists of 
glucose and fructose. It comes 
from either processed sugar 
cane or sugar beets. The way or 
the extent to which the source 
is processed, as well as what 
parts of the result are used or 
what ingredients are added, 
determine which type of grocery 
store sugar is created. I’m also 
focusing on crystalline (or dry), 
as opposed to liquids. 

So which types should be in 
your cupboard? These are my 
picks for the most essential and a 
few tips for what you can do with 
them. 

Granulated sugar. This is 
probably what you think of first 
when you hear the word sugar. 

Its sweet but neutral flavor and 
medium-size crystals make it the 
all-purpose sugar of choice. It is 
as refined as sugar gets. All of 
the molasses that is a byproduct 
of the refining process has been 
removed, which leads to its white 
color. Because it’s so versatile, 
you can use granulated sugar in 
almost any dessert — cookies, 
cakes, pies, ice cream, bars, etc. 

This is really the type you 
don’t want to get caught with¬ 
out. Why? Sugar (of all types) 
performs very specific functions 
in baked goods, including brown¬ 
ing, leavening and creating a 
tender texture. There’s a lot of 
chemistry involved, in other 
words, and the other sugars I’m 
including on this list are differ¬ 
ent enough in moisture content, 
flavor and particle size that you 
can end up with a bad result if 
you don’t know what you’re doing 
in substitutions. 

Brown sugar. The original 
brown sugars were semi-re¬ 
fined, writes baking expert 
Alice Medrich in her cookbook 
“Pure Dessert.” That meant that 
some of the molasses was left on 
them. Now, however, the light 
and dark brown sugars we’re 
most familiar with are made by 
adding molasses back to white 


refined sugar (dark brown sugar 
has more molasses than light). 
Granulated sugar attracts water, 
and brown sugar even more so. 
This often leads to thick and 
chewy cookies. Brown sugar can 
also lend a fudgy texture and 
flavor to brownies. It’s a natural 
in butterscotch, too. 

Generally, light and dark 
brown sugars are interchange¬ 
able, especially when the recipe 
doesn’t specify which type. The 
biggest difference is flavor: Dark 
will taste deep and more cara¬ 
melized than light. 

Confectioners’ sugar. This is 
granulated sugar ground to a 
powder and combined with corn¬ 
starch to keep the powder from 
clumping. It’s often referred to 
as powdered sugar. Because it 
dissolves so readily, it’s used 
in many frostings, icings and 
glazes. In a cookie, it can lead to 
a wonderful melt-in-your-mouth 
texture, as in Mexican wedding 
cookies. In a recipe that calls 
for granulated sugar, though, 
its fast dissolving can cause the 
cookies to flatten and spread. 
Confectioners’ sugar is often 
dusted on top of desserts for an 
elegant, snowy look. When you 
need confectioners’ sugar but 
don’t have any, America’s Test 
Kitchen recommends whirring 1 
teaspoon of cornstarch and 1 cup 
of granulated sugar in a blender 
to approximate 1 cup of confec¬ 
tioners’ sugar. 

Raw sugar. It might be more 
appropriate to say “raw.” As the 
FDA states, actual raw sugar “is 
unsuitable for human food use” 
and must be refined to elimi¬ 
nate impurities. So, despite the 
marketing, the raw sugar you 
can eat is more like partially, or 
minimally, refined, with some of 
its molasses intact. 

Demerara and turbinado are 
common, and interchangeable, 
raw sugars. They feature large 
and free-flowing crystals, a 
slight caramel or molasses flavor 
and an amber-to-blonde color. 
They’re perfect for sprinkling 
on top of baked goods for an at¬ 
tractive, crunchy exterior — lots 
of elegance for very little effort. 
This is the main reason I keep 
turbinado around, and even a 
small bag will last you a long 
time. As far as substituting raw 
for granulated. Cook’s Illustrated 
found that using raw sugars in 
pourable cake batter was okay 
because the moisture helped 
dissolve the larger crystals. But 
in drier doughs they can cause 
grittiness or a dense result. 



Tom McCoRKLE/For The Washington Post 

Some sugars are interchangeable, but not all. 
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By Doug Hansen 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

S erendipity — an un¬ 
expected delight — is 
the word that comes to 
mind when describing 
the seven-day hike my wife and 
I recently did in the wild and 
undeveloped northwest coast 
of Galicia, Spain. Simply put, 
anyone who is adventurous, 
loves traveling to Europe and 
is fit enough to do 10-mile hikes 
should seriously consider doing 
this hike. 

Before this experience, I had 
never heard about On Foot Holi¬ 
days’ programs that allow hikers 
to go at their own pace, with 
maps and detailed hiking in¬ 
structions, but without a guide or 
other travelers, while still enjoy¬ 
ing a high level of local support. 
What initially caught my atten¬ 
tion was an announcement about 
On Foot Holidays’ newest hike, 
the Lighthouse Way or Camino 
Dos Faros, which they accurately 
described as a journey along “the 
last unspoilt coast of Europe.” 
Although the company has pack¬ 
aged nearly three dozen tantaliz¬ 
ing hiking routes in 13 European 
countries, including Spain, 
Greece and Italy, this particular 
hike sounded both challenging 
and rewarding enough to war¬ 
rant a try. The company offered 
10-day, 7-day or 5-day routes for 
this hike, so we opted for seven 
days which proved to be the right 
amount of time and distance for 
us. Afterwards, my wife and I 
agreed that this unique experi¬ 
ence is one that we will always 
remember and treasure. 

So what made the hike so 
special? 

Organization: On Foot Holi¬ 
days provided us an extensive 
pre-trip package containing a 
custom-written guidebook about 
the region and our hike, a set of 
detailed trail descriptions and 
maps for each day’s route. In 
addition, they booked our lodging 
each night and arranged for a taxi 
to take our baggage to the next 
destination, so ah we had to do 
was carry our daypack essentials. 
Each day we texted or spoke with 
the company’s local expert who 
was available in case of emer¬ 
gency, but whose main function 
was to keep us informed about 
the daily weather forecast and to 
make special taxi arrangements 
when we opted to shorten a couple 
of 14-mile hikes to less than 10 
miles (a very nice and much 
appreciated option since my feet 



KNOW & GO 

On Foot Holidays 

-f44 (0) 1722 322652; 

walks@onfoothohdays. 

co.uk. 

Online: onfootholidays. 
co.uk 


spiny national flower of Galicia, 
covering entire hillsides), white 
daisies, and countless others. 

The ocean, however, was the star 
of the show. 

A sad reminder of oceanic 
power appeared in the gray mist, 
halfway through a long coastal 
hike — the English Cemetery, 
where 172 of 175 British sailors, 
whose ship sank in 1890, were 
buried on this aptly named Costa 
da Morte, or coast of death. In 
fact, the name of our hike, the 
Lighthouse Way, derives from 
the series of lighthouses built 
along this treacherous coast. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


protested going more than ten 
miles). We found that the cost was 
very reasonable. 

The hiking: The variety of the 
trails and scenery made every 
hike a delight. Single-track trails 
in grassy meadows soon became 
double tracks that paralleled a 
wide bay before heading through 
pine and eucalyptus forests 
cloaked in rich, green ferns. One 
of our hikes followed a nar¬ 
row trail along a steep, rocky 


cliff overlooking the steel-blue 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean that 
thrashed against jagged rocks 
hundreds of feet below us. Later, 
that same trail led across a two- 
mile long, curving sandy beach 
with nary a soul, nor structure, 
in sight before leading onward 
through rich farmland. Before 
long, we stopped at a small vil¬ 
lage cafe that served Estrella 
Galicia beer and freshly baked 
bread with cold cuts for less than 


$2. While we did get lost briefly 
a couple of times, in general the 
instructions were adequate, and 
the trails were amply marked 
with the official Camino dos 
Faros green dots, arrows or little 
feet pointing the way. 

Sights and sounds: During 
our mid-May journey, the profu¬ 
sion of flowers delighted us as 
we admired the intricate designs 
and colors of stately purple fox¬ 
gloves, dazzling yellow gorse (the 


Hikers, called pilgrims, celebrate the end 
of their journey after walking hundreds of 
miles on El Camino de Santiago. 


Photos by Doug Hansen, San Diego Union-Tribune/TNS 

The sun sets on the fishing village of Camelle, Spain. 
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family-friendly entrance fees 
• free parking and ride 
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Historical Castle Festival 
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FROM PAGE 30 

Silence and solitude were the 
hallmarks of each day’s sojourn. 
The only sounds we heard were 
birds chirping, the wind blow¬ 
ing through trees or the waves 
breaking against the shoreline. 
The air was clean and the tem¬ 
perature brisk, with frequent 
intervals of cloudy, cool, windy 
and rainy weather interspersed 
with glorious bursts of sunshine. 
There was remarkably little 
litter. 

People and food: Staying in 
pleasant small towns and vil¬ 
lages that we would have never 
otherwise visited made our hike 
extra special. We noticed that 
virtually all homes were well- 
kept and neatly painted. While 
walking past rural homes, I was 
intrigued by the striking Gali¬ 
cian rectangular, stone struc¬ 
tures, called horreos, perched on 
top of mushroom-shaped stone 
pedestals, used for centuries to 
store grain for livestock during 
winter months. 

We found the local people to be 
friendly, welcoming and hon¬ 
est; in one small shop I asked 
the owner about which bottle of 
Albarino wine he recommended, 
whereupon he took away my 8 
euro bottle and replaced it with 
a 3 euro bottle, explaining that 
it was much better. Where else 
would that happen? During a 
sudden rainshower a man invited 
us into his home for tea or coffee. 
In Santiago, a woman walked a 
block out of her way to show us 
where to go. 

While Galicia is famed for 
its seafoods, the menus focus 
mainly on octopus, various types 
of shellfish, and their coveted 
delicacy, barnacles. We relished 
the ubiquitous fresh breads and 
cheeses. In the morning, we 
always had freshly squeezed 
orange juice; one of our hosts 
claimed that the juice wasn’t 
as good unless it was hand- 
squeezed. A fan of white wine, I 
was happy to find that the m^or- 
ity of local wines were white va¬ 
rieties that tasted great and cost 
between two and five dollars. 

Pilgrims and El Camino: 
Although our hike was generally 
not part of the renowned walk 
called El Camino de Santiago, 
there were stretches where both 
trails overlapped. Before and 
after our hike we spent a night 
in Santiago, the destination 
each year for tens of thousands 
of pilgrims (both religious and 
non-religious hikers). Coming 
from around the world, most of 
them appeared to be over 50 and 
had walked an average of 500 
miles to reach that holy place. As 
small groups of hikers reached 
the main plaza of Santiago’s an¬ 
cient cathedral, they often cried, 
hugged and took lots of photos 
of themselves with their large 
backpacks, worn hiking boots 
and walking staffs. A day or two 
in Santiago is a must. 

Most of the pilgrims I spoke 
with said that walking the 
Camino had changed their lives 
in profound ways. What I real¬ 
ized on our much shorter hike 
was that I could allow myself to 
slow down, appreciate the beauty 
around me, and let go of the urge 
to power walk from point A to 
point B. My wife and I realized 
that we, too, are pilgrims search¬ 
ing for meaning, awareness and 
joy on our journey through life 
and our Galician hiking experi¬ 
ence had moved us further down 
that path in ways we won’t forget. 
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Pacific 


A 


Tokyo on 2 wheels - or 2 feet 



Tokyo’s Tama River 
Trail is a popular 
cycling road offering 
an opportunity for 
athletes of all skill 
levels and ages 
to experience 
uninterrupted 
adventure — and 
in spring, a section 
of the trail near 
Hamura in Western 
Tokyo is a popular 
cherry blossom¬ 
viewing spot, below. 

Photos by Allen Onstott 

Stars and Stripes 


Tama River Trail offers a fun, easy way for visitors of all ages to explore city 


By Allen Onstott and Kat Bouza 
Stars and Stripes 

I f you’re an avid cyclist or runner in Japan, this 
has probably happened to you: You’re racing 
along the road, enjoying the feeling of the wind 
on your face or the pavement beneath your feet 
— and suddenly, a red light or wayward car 
forces you to come to a grinding halt, losing all 
your momentum in the process. 

Embarking on a run or a ride without encoun¬ 
tering the hazards of city living might be difficult, 
especially for anyone living in the densely-populated 
areas of Tokyo prefecture. Luckily, there’s the Tama 
River Trail — a popular cycling road offering an 
opportunity for athletes of all skill levels and ages to 
experience uninterrupted adventure. 

The trail, which starts in the city of Hamura on 
the far edge of the prefecture and ends in Ota Ward 
near Haneda Airport, has no mandatory stopping 
points along the entirety of its 50 kilometers. As 
its name implies, it loosely follows the banks of the 
Tama River, which cuts across the southern border 
of Tokyo. Although primarily popular with cyclists. 



the trail is open to pedestrians (and 
their four-legged friends) as well. 

The Tama River Trail officially be¬ 
gins at the Hamura Dam — a presence 
in the Tama region since the mid-1600s, 
with the current dam constructed in 
1900. The nearby canal is a popular 
cherry blossom-viewing spot, and the 
small museum located just off the trail 
focuses on the history of the Hamura 
Dam and the surrounding area. 

This first few kilometers of the 
Tama River Trail provide quite a bit 
of shade, thanks to the numerous trees 
that dot the section of trail running 
from Hamura through the neighbor¬ 
ing city of Fussa, home to Yokota Air 
Base. Portions of the trail here offer a 
bit of excitement in the form of gentle, 
rolling hills — but don’t worry, the 
track fiattens out about 15 km from the 
Hamura area. 

There are several popular parks 
located along the Tama River Trail, 
which make perfect locations to take a 
quick rest or to stop for a picnic lunch. 
On the far western edge of the trail is 
Fussa’s Tamagawa Central Park — a 
popular spot for the area’s residents 
to have barbecues in the summer. 
(Reservations for the park’s barbecue 
pits must be made in advance at the 
park recreation office.) Farther along 
the trail, the Tamagawa Futako Bridge 
Park in Tokyo’s trendy and upscale 
Setagaya Ward offers large, grassy 
areas along the riverbank where visi¬ 
tors can partake in a variety of athletic 
activities. 

Families with children should make 
the trek to Fuchu’s Kyodo no Mori Park, 


located about 17 km from Fussa when 
following the trail. The park offers a 
variety of activities geared toward kids, 
including a go-kart track, playgrounds 
and a children’s fishing pond. Adults 
might enjoy visiting the park’s two mu¬ 
seums, which provide a comprehensive 
overview of the Fuchu region’s his¬ 
tory, or the Fuchu City Kyodo no Mori 
Tourism Commerce Center — a large 
shop selling fruits, vegetables and other 
locally-produced goods. 

Bikers should be aware that pedes¬ 
trians are also permitted to use the 
Tama River Trail, so practicing good 
cycling etiquette is a must. Accidents 
are rare but do happen when both 
pedestrians and cyclists are distracted. 

Many of the route guides located 
along the trail are barely visible when 
riding on the pavement — so, without 
some advanced planning, it’s possible 
for first-timers to take a wrong turn 
or two. However, maps are located in 
select areas, making any unintentional 
detours easy to correct by spending a 
few minutes to determine where you 
want to go. 

Whether on foot or by bicycle, the 
Tama River Trail is the perfect way to 
take in fresh air and open spaces away 
from crowds of tourists and popular 
sightseeing destinations. Its many 
scenic detours and points of interests 
make it a good trail for both novice and 
advanced runners or cyclists in your 
family. So, put on a helmet or a good 
pair of walking shoes, grab a bottle of 
water and start exploring. 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The Tama River Trail runs along 
the Tama River, beginning in 
Hamura City and ending at the 
Daishi Bridge in Ota Ward, passing 
through mqjor areas such as Tachi- 
kawa, Fuchu and Komae along the 
way. It is accessible at any point 
along the route’s 50-km length. 
From the Fussa Gate at Yokota Air 
Base, the trail is reachable by foot 
(23-minute walk) or by car (8-min¬ 
ute drive) via Route 7. 

TIMES 

The trail is open year-round and 
has no official operating hours. 
However, for safety reasons, it’s 
best to ride during daylight hours 
when visibility is high. 

COSTS 

Using the trail is free — but renting 
or purchasing a bike (and any ad¬ 
ditional gear) will obviously set you 
back a few yen. 

FOOD 

Vending machines selling a variety 
of beverages, including water and 
sports drinks, are located at various 
points along the trail. Be sure to 
bring small change. 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 



Above: A bartender 
mixes a cocktail at 
Bar Berotti (aiso 
at right), a tent 
bar that’s part of 
the temporary 
restaurant 
Barvelous, located 
at Okinawa Grand 
City’s Grand Mer 
Resort. 


Aya IcHiHASHi/Stars and Stripes 


After Hours: Okinawa 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you’re looking for the adventure of camping near the 
beach and sharing a meal with your friends — minus the 
hassle of pitching a tent or dealing with dirt and grime 
— a new pop-up restaurant at the Grand Mer Resort in 
Okinawa City seeks to bring the excitement of the great out¬ 
doors into a stress-free, fashionable setting. 

Inspired by the popular concept of “glamping” — a play on 
the words “glamorous” and “camping” — Barvelous offers all 
the fun of a camping getaway in a luxurious environment by 
the ocean. 

The restaurant, which is open through Sept. 20, serves up a 
variety of barbecue dishes for al fresco dining on the hotel’s 
terrace. Decor featuring Mexican blankets, yurt-style tents and 
colorful banners makes for an Instagram-worthy backdrop. 

The menu features a standard course (3,980 yen per person, 
or about $36) and a premium course (4,980 yen). A kid’s meal 
(1,980 yen) for children ages 12 and under is also available. 

The standard course includes L-bone steak — which is 
similar to a T-bone steak, but with less sirloin meat — grilled 
chicken, chuck eye steak, grilled shrimp and peppered sau¬ 
sage. The premium course includes lobster tail on top of all the 
standard course offerings. Both adult courses also come with 
an assortment of side dishes, including grilled vegetables, soup 
and salad. 

The children’s meal is perfectly suited for younger palates, 
as it includes steak, bone-in sausage, chicken fried rice and ice 
cream. 

Alcoholic beverages and soft drinks are also available to 
order from a tent bar for an additional charge. 

Although the meal is advertised as an all-you-can-eat affair, 
only a handful of the menu items offer unlimited top-ups: The 
chuck roll, chicken and side dishes. 

For our dinner, my friends and I chose the standard course. 
Our meal was beautifully presented on a wooden platter. The 
L-bone steak was tender and juicy — and perfectly seasoned. 
The potatoes, a standout side dish, were soft and velvety with 
a sweet flavor. We quickly devoured our platters and ordered 
additional steaks, which are prepared on a grill just steps away 
from diners. 

Sitting on a low camping chair, enjoying the nice evening 
breeze and feeling the grass on my toes made me feel like I was 
anywhere but a fancy resort hotel on a tropical island — and 
eating a meal served outside with friends really tied together 
the urban glamping concept. My favorite part? Not having to 
clean up at the end. 

Barvelous offers the ambiance of an evening getaway with¬ 
out having to leave Okinawa. If you want to try glamping by the 
sea, be sure to act fast before Barvelous closes for the summer. 



Courtesy of Okinawa Grand Mer Resort 


The standard course includes L-bone steak, grilled chicken, 
chuck eye roll steak, grilled shrimp, peppered sausage, 
vegetables and chef’s salad. 


BARVELOUS 

Location: Barvelous is located inside the Okinawa Grand 
Mer Resort. No. 8 -1 Yoroni Okinawa City, Okinawa Pre¬ 
fecture 904-2174 

Hours: Open daily, 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. Last seating is at 9 
p.m., with last order at 9:30 p.m. 

Prices: Two adult courses are available: A standard 
course (3,980 yen per person, or about $36), and a pre¬ 
mium course (4,980 yen). Meals for children 12 and under 
are offered at 1,980 yen. Alcoholic beverages (500 yen and 
up) and soft dirnks (300 yen and up) can be added to any 
course. 

Parking: Free parking is available for diners at the resort. 
Dress: Casual 

Directions: From Naha, take the Okinawa Expressway, 
continuing on the Kitanakagusuku interchange. Take a 
right at the first traffic light and follow Route 29 to the 
end. At the traffic light, take another right onto Route 81. 
At the Toguchi intersection, turn left onto Route 329. The 
Okinawa Grand Mer Resort will be on your left. Follow 
signs to the resort entrance. 

Information: The restaurant might be closed during bad 
weather. Call 098-931-1585 for updates. Same-day reser¬ 
vations are available. Online: okinawa-grandmer.com 

— Aya Ichihashi 


Make these healthy 
popsicles at home 

America’s Test Kitchen 

M ulticolored popsicles are fun 
and festive, but storebought 
versions are loaded with sugar, 
corn syrup and artificial color¬ 
ings — and their lackluster flavor leaves 
something to be desired. 

To make an 
ultra-flavorful, 
naturally sweet¬ 
ened version that 
would please 
kids and adults 
alike, we started 
with two kinds 
of berries. We 
settled on honey 
as our sweetener 
since it tasted 
great paired 
with the berries 
and wouldn’t 
mar the bright 
colors we were after. 

We made a vibrant red raspberry puree 
for one layer; a blueberry puree made for 
a beautifully contrasting purple layer. For 
the middle layer, we aimed for a clean¬ 
looking white to make the red and purple 
stand out. 

We tested several bases, including 
buttermilk, cream and lemon. In the end, 
using a little bit of cream along with the 
lemon juice created the perfect balance 
of flavor and texture. A small amount of 
water in each layer ensured that the pop¬ 
sicles froze solid. For clean, well-defined 
stripes, be sure to let each layer freeze 
completely before adding the next layer. 
This recipe was developed using 3-ounce 
popsicle molds. 


STRIPED FRUIT POPSICLES 


Servings: 6 popsicles 
Start to finish: 15 hours 
Ingredients 
Raspberry layer: 

4 ounces raspberries (y4 cup) 

V4 cup water 
1 tablespoon honey 
Pinch salt 
Lemon layer: 

V4 cup water 

3 tablespoons heavy cream 

4 teaspoons honey 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Pinch salt 
Blueberry layer 
4 ounces blueberries (^4 cup) 

V4 cup water 
1 tablespoon honey 
Pinch salt 
Directions 

For the raspberry layer: Process all 
ingredients in food processor until smooth, 
about 1 minute. Using 1-tablespoon mea¬ 
suring spoon, carefully pour 2 tablespoons 
of raspberry mixture evenly into six 
3-ounce popsicle molds, being careful to 
keep walls of molds free from drips. Cover 
molds and freeze until Arm, about 4 hours. 

For the lemon layer: Whisk all ingredi¬ 
ents together in bowl. Using 1-tablespoon 
measuring spoon, carefully pour 2 table¬ 
spoons lemon mixture into each popsicle 
mold. Cover molds tightly with double 
layer of aluminum foil. Push popsicle stick 
through foil into center of each mold until 
tip hits frozen raspberry mixture. Freeze 
until Arm, about 4 hours. 

For the blueberry layer: Process all 
ingredients in food processor until smooth, 
about 1 minute. Using 1-tablespoon mea¬ 
suring spoon, carefully pour 2 tablespoons 
blueberry mixture into each popsicle 
mold. Cover molds with foil and freeze 
until solid, at least 6 hours or up to 5 days. 



ichihashi.aya@stripes.c 
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THE HOLLYWOOD 
CONNECTION 

Actor Nicolas Cage is alive and 
well, but he’s built a 9-foot-tall 
tomb shaped like a pyramid as his 
future resting place in St. Louis No. 
1, above. The pristine white struc¬ 
ture bears the words omnia ab uno, 
which means everything from one. 

Fans of the 1969 cult classic movie 
“Easy Rider” will recognize the 
elaborate Italian Benevolent Society 
tomb as the backdrop for a scene 
where actors Dennis Hopper and 
Peter Fonda dropped acid while 
cavorting with women. The scene 
was shot without permission and led 
the archdiocese to ban filming in 
the cemetery except for authorized 
documentaries. 

Fortunately, tourists are still al¬ 
lowed to take photos here — as long 
as they’re on one of those authorized 
tours. 


By Beth J. HARPAzMssociated Press 

f you’ve heard about New Orleans’ famous cemeteries with 
their above-ground tombs, chances are you’ve heard about 
the gravesite of the so-called voodoo queen. 

Her name was Marie Laveau and she is buried in St. Louis 
Cemetery No. 1. But visitors looking to visit her grave need to 
know a couple of things. 

First, you can’t sightsee there on your own. Since 2015, 
tourists have been allowed into the cemetery only on guided 
tours. 

“We were having so much vandahsm in the cemetery, in addition 
to panhandlers saying they were tour guides and handing visitors 
markers to mark up the tombs,” said Sherri Peppo, executive direc¬ 
tor of New Orleans Cathohc Cemeteries. “It got out of hand.” 

Even with the rules, the cemetery still gets some 200,000 visi¬ 
tors a year on authorized tours. St. Louis Cemetery No. 1 is tiny 
and crowded, not much bigger than a square block. Chances are 
you’ll be snaking in a line along the graveyard’s cramped and 
narrow paths, taking turns gawking at the vaults where its most 
famous denizens are spending eternity. 

The second thing to know is that Laveau’s story is just one of 
many fascinating tales connected to this place. You’ll also hear 
the story behind one of America’s most famous court cases, 

Plessy V. Ferguson. And so much more. 

IF YOU GO: ST. LOUIS CEMETERY NO. 1 

425 Basin St., New Orleans. List of registered tour operators: 
tinyurl.com/y99qmyfp. Among the groups that lead tours is Save 
Our Cemeteries: tinyurl.com/ydbaztyp 




An offering and plaque mark the tomb for 
Marie Laveau at St. Louis Cemetery No. 

1 in New Orleans. Below, a marker on 
the burial site for Homer Plessy. 


THE FAMOUS INHABITANTS 

A marker on Laveau’s tomb calls her 
the “notorious voodoo queen... the most 
widely known of many practitioners of the 
cult.” She died 
in 1881. Stories 
that she was 
also a hairdress¬ 
er explain why 
some visitors 
drop ponytail 
holders and 
bobby pins at 
the site. Before 
the crackdown 
on vandahsm, 
visitors asking 
her spirit to 
intervene for 
them would 
sometimes mark Xs on her tomb. 

An important name from U.S. civil 
rights history also appears on a tomb 
here: Homer Plessy. Plessy was born in 
New Orleans to Haitian parents and was 
of mixed European and African descent. 
Because of his light complexion, he was 
able to pass for white, but he chose to be 
the Rosa Parks of his time, purposely 
breaking a law that segregated passengers 
on trains. Plessy sat in a car reserved for 
whites while making his race known to 
challenge segregation, contending that it 
violated the 13th and 14th amendments of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Plessy was found guilty by a Louisiana 
judge, and in 1896, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld that decision in a notorious 
8-1 ruling supporting separate but equal 
accommodations. That Plessy v. Ferguson 
decision stood as a legal justification for 
segregation until the 1950s. 



ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY - - 


New Orleans is celebrating its 
300th birthday this year, marking 
the city’s founding by French set¬ 
tlers in 1718. St. Louis Cemetery 
No. 1, the city’s oldest graveyard, 
dates to 1789. Two explanations 
are offered for why its burial 
vaults are built above ground: 
because of the high water table 
and fiooding, and because it was a 
European cultural custom. 

The vaults are laid out like 
little houses in mazelike aisles 


that feel like tiny streets. Many 
are surrounded by black iron 
fences, as if they have private 
front yards. 

“There is no architecture 
in New Orleans, except in the 
cemeteries,” wrote Mark Twain 
in his book “Life on the Missis¬ 
sippi.” He described the crypts 
as “graceful and shapely... their 
white roofs and gables stretching 
into the distance,” giving new 
meaning to “the phrase ‘city of 


the dead.’ ” 

Some tombs are decorated 
with sculptures and crosses. 
Many are in a picturesque state 
of decay, revealing layers of 
paint, brick and stone while 
weeds sprout through the cracks. 

Some structures have wall 
vaults, with family members or 
individuals connected through 
various social organizations 
interred in separate chambers in 
one large tomb. 



Tour guide Jeanne Wilson of Save Our Cemeteries talks with a group of visitors at St. Louis Cemetery 
No. 1 in New Orleans in June. Tourists are only permitted to enter the cemetery on authorized tours led 
by guides. The regulations were imposed because of a history of vandalism in the cemetery. 
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Expanding 

organ ization 



Japan’s declutter queen broadens her empire with boxes, consultants, Netflix show 


By Leanne Italie 
Associated Press 

eople often ask Japanese 
tidying queen Marie 
Kondo what containers 
they need to achieve her 
brand of organizational 
success. They expect her 
to “reveal some hitherto secret storage 
weapon,” she explains in her popular 
book. 

Instead, she advised when “The 
Life-Changing Magic of Tidying Up” 
was first published in Japanese in 2011, 
“You can solve your storage problems 
with things you already have in the 
house.” 

But Rondo’s thinking has evolved 
as she’s leveraged her massive, global 
fan base to expand her empire. She’s 
now got an upcoming Netflix show, a 
fledgling corps of consultants working 
around the world to help her fans de¬ 
clutter their homes, and she’s launched 
her first product line: six-piece sets of 
beautiful, sturdy paper boxes for $89 
a pop. 

In a recent appearance in Manhattan 
to announce the show and merchandise 
line, Kondo said she thinks lovely stor¬ 
age options will spark the life-changing 
joy she wrote about in her book, which 
has sold more than 10 million copies 


in 40-plus countries. She also hopes 
the boxes will motivate more people to 
actually complete all the steps in her 
laborious KonMari Method of sorting, 
tossing and putting things away in their 
right and righteous locations. 

The new storage sets are the shape 
and size of shoeboxes. (Her book had 
recommended using real shoeboxes 
for organizing.) Smaller boxes in the 
set are akin to iPhone boxes (another 
reuse hack she recommends). All are 
intended to be of service on shelves or 
in drawers (the sets are called Hiki- 
dashi, which means drawer in Japa¬ 
nese) to hold such things as sunglasses, 
handbags, papers, socks, undergar¬ 
ments and T-shirts, the latter three 
lovingly folded in the fiat, KonMari- 
sanctioned way so they stand upright. 

“I’m probably the only person in the 
world who makes such an official oc¬ 
casion to introduce empty boxes,” the 
soft-spoken mother of two recently told 
a small gathering of journalists through 
a translator as she unveiled the contain¬ 
ers. “These are meant to enhance your 
experience of the KonMari Method.” 

The boxes will also enhance her bot¬ 
tom line. Since Kondo unleashed the 
best-selling “Life-Changing Magic,” 
including an English translation in 
2014, she’s published three other books, 
earned a spot on Time magazine’s 


2015 list of 100 most influential people 
and given birth to two girls, now 3 and 
nearly 2. 

She has given birth to a new business 
as well: consultants certified by her 
and sent forth into homes in 23 coun¬ 
tries, from Europe and the Americas to 
Australia and the Middle East. As for 
her new show, Netflix ordered an initial 
eight episodes of her series of home 
consultations but will say little else on 
the record. 

For now, it’s all about the boxes, in 
pale pink, soft gray, taupe and purple 
watercolor designs. The sets are 
dubbed Wonder, Harmony, Clarity and 
Balance. Customers ordering the con¬ 
tainers, for delivery in mid-September 
from her website, konmari.com, will 
receive a series of emails and other 
help online to guide them through the 
tidying process. 

Perhaps more importantly, she hopes 
to connect devotees to one another on¬ 
line via her take on social networking. 

“I often hear that it is very difficult 
to sustain your motivation to tidy when 
you’re doing it all by yourself, so I very 
much feel that having this community 
is very important,” Kondo said. 

She has adorned just the interiors 
of the boxes. One set has a purple tree 
branch with white buds inside. Others 
are done in abstract swirls. The idea. 


Kondo said, is to “make the things that 
you store inside happy,” rather than 
merely hide belongings away. Their 
plain exterior design also makes the 
boxes easier to blend with just about 
any decor. 

Two additional sets of boxes in small¬ 
er sizes and different color schemes 
are planned for the holiday season later 
this year. 

Kondo, who is based in Tokyo, told 
The Associated Press in an interview 
after the crowd cleared out that she’s not 
done writing books quite yet. Her next 
one will focus on workplace organizing. 

She is traveling less now and no 
longer does regular home consulta¬ 
tions, a business she began building as 
a 19-year-old college student studying 
sociology. Working one-on-one again 
in homes for Netflix was a highlight of 
Rondo’s year. 

She has also been engaged in moth¬ 
erhood, not a small thing when your 
passion since age 5 has been tidying. 
The unflappable Kondo still lives a 
tidy life, of course, but young kids have 
been a challenge. “I try to teach them 
how to fold clothes. Children are very 
close observers, so I try to make it so 
they can watch me folding clothes,” 
Kondo said. “From time to time, I do 
feel anxious. It’s not 100 percent. It’s 
not perfect.” 



Japanese organizational expert Marie Kondo appears at a media event July 11 to introduce her new line of storage boxes — on display filled with clothing 
and sunglasses, inset — in New York. Kondo is iaunching the product line, a six-piece set of colorful and sturdy paper boxes, for $89. 

Seth Wenig/AP 
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By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

C harlie Wilson sat on a balcony at 
his manager’s home in Granada 
Hills and took in the view of the 118 
Freeway stretching out below him. 
The veteran soul singer, who 
was born and raised in Tulsa, Okla., 
was reaching back into his memories to 
describe his earliest days in Los Angeles, 
where he moved in the 1970s after form¬ 
ing the Gap Band with two of his brothers. 

Their first crash pad, as he recalled on 
a recent afternoon? A two-bedroom apart¬ 
ment in Baldwin Village that the Wilsons 
shared with 18 other people — not includ¬ 
ing the woman whose name was on the 
lease and her four or five children. 

“Look, I came out here determined to 
make it big,” Wilson said, explaining the 
sacrifice of his comfort. Then he laughed, 
the sound as reverberant as the booming 
vocals that would eventually power early- 
’80s Gap Band hits like “Outstanding” and 
“You Dropped a Bomb on Me.” 

“I never made it big, I don’t think,” he 
added. “But I’m still trying.” 

Wilson is too modest. 

At age 65, he’s enjoying clear success as 
a solo artist, with sturdy, lightly retro- 
minded singles that perform well on 
R&B radio and a healthy touring 
business that keeps him in 
front of adoring middle-age 
audiences. 

Yet Wilson isn’t lying when ■■ 

he says he’s still looking to 1' 

expand his footprint. In V 

addition to his own records I ■ 

and shows — his latest 
album, “In It to Win 
It,” came out last year 
— the singer has carved 
out a busy sideline as a 
go-to guest vocalist for 
younger, edgier hip-hop 
stars such as Kanye 
West, Pharrell Wil¬ 
liams and Snoop Dogg, 
among many others. 

That’s Wilson 
delivering the cho¬ 
rus of West’s “No 
Mistakes,” from this 
summer’s controver¬ 
sial “Ye.” And that’s 
him drawing on his 
childhood singing 
in church for “One 
More Day,” a cut 
from Snoop’s recent 
gospel excursion, 

“Bible of Love.” 

In July, after 
Wilson and Bruno 
Mars both ap¬ 
peared at London’s 
British Summer 
Time festival. Mars 
tweeted, “I gotta do 
a song with Uncle 
Charlie,” as he’s 
known. 

For Wilson, the 
result is a career 
that feels unique in 
today’s pop scene. 

He’s a legacy act as 
beloved by nostalgists 

Courtesy of RCA Records 


as he is taken seriously by aesthetes. And 
for all the depth of his catalog — other 
Gap Band chart-toppers include “Early in 
the Morning” and the oft-sampled “Burn 
Rubber (Why You Wanna Hurt Me)” 

— what seems to excite him the most is 
the prospect of new music. 

“His energy is like 
he’s 18,” said Amine, a 
20-something rapper 
from Portland, Ore., 
who drafted Wilson 
to sing on his ac¬ 
claimed 2017 debut, 

“Good for You.” “In 
the studio, I think 
he was even 
more pumped 
than I was.” 

Wilson’s natu¬ 
ral exuberance 
fueled the Gap 
Band as it estab¬ 
lished a following 
decades ago with 
legendarily funky 
gigs at taste-mak¬ 
ing L.A. soul- 
music spots 
like the 


Total Experience and Maverick’s Flat on 
Crenshaw Boulevard. 

By the early ’90s, though, the singer’s 
life had taken a turn, thanks to what he 
described as a series of unfair business 
dealings, as well as a drug problem that 
he said led to a stretch of homelessness. 
“I was the world’s greatest crack- 
head,” he said bluntly at his 
manager’s place as he twisted 
the tab on a can of seltzer. 

In rehab, he met a 
counselor, Mahin Tat, who 
helped him get clean; they 
later married, and Mahin 
began accompanying 
her husband everywhere 
— including to a recording 
session in 1996 that Wilson 
now says sparked his 
comeback. 

The scene was Can-Am 
Recorders in Tarzana, Calif., 
where Snoop, a longtime 
Wilson fan, was laying down 
tracks for his album “Tha 
Doggfather.” 


Blazing good tale 

“We go in the room and everybody is 
blazed,” Wilson recalled. “My wife pulled 
him out and said, ‘Snoop, you guys gonna 
have to put that stuff out, because my 
husband is sober.’ 

“He was looking down at her like, ‘Who 
are you?’ She said, ‘I’m his wife.’ 

“‘OK, little mommy!”’ Wilson said 
Snoop shot back. “Then he turned around 
to all those West Coast gangstas with all 
the gold chains, and everybody put out the 
joints one by one.” 

After “Tha Doggfather” (which fea¬ 
tured Wilson’s vocals on four tracks), Wil¬ 
son went on the road with Snoop for the 
Lollapalooza tour, an experience Wilson 
said reminded him of when the Gap Band 
played with the Rolling Stones. 

The calls to collaborate kept coming 
— from Mystikal and UGK and West, who 
built his 2013 single “Bound 2” around a 
stunning Wilson vocal that newly show¬ 
cased his signature emotional intensity. 

“Kanye knows how to take my voice and 
put it in a situation that changes the game 
at that time,” he said. “It’s beautiful for 

e.” 

Wilson’s manager, Michael Paran, said 
he and Wilson are careful when choos¬ 
ing which appearances to do. They don’t 
want to present “Charlie as something 

he’s not,” Paran said, nor do they want 
to risk alienating his core audience of 
older folks who buy Wilson’s albums 
and concert tickets. 

“We were a little hesitant with 
Tyler, the Creator,” the manager 
said of an unprintably titled 
song Wilson recorded a few 
years back with the willfully 
provocative L.A. rapper. 
“But he’s so underground 
that it seemed cool to do 
it.” 

The two men also 
are protective of 
Wilson’s image 
as a sensitive 
romantic. In an 
age of increased 


awareness of 
toxic mascu¬ 
linity, there’s 
something 
undeniably 
refreshing 
about a tune 
like Wilson’s 
“You Are,” 
in which he 
describes a 
partner as “the 
reason I love, the 
reason I trust.” 
“My thing is 
celebrating the 
woman,” Wilson 
said. “I feel like we’ve 
forgotten how to respect 
women.” 

Which is why it came as 
a surprise earlier this year 
to find that Wilson had agreed 
open a concert in Detroit for 
R. Kelly, the proudly raunchy R&B 
star accused by numerous women of 
sexual abuse. (Kelly has denied the al¬ 
legations against him.) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Wiz Khalifa ” 

Rolling Papers 2 (Taylor Gang/Atlantic) 

Anyone paying attention to Wiz Khalifa as of late recognizes 
that that the usually lanky Pittsburgh-born rapper has put meat on 
his bones. The same sort of muscle can be found, too, in the music ' 
he’s made since 2014’s Blacc Hollywood. There’s a density to the 
sound and a gravity to his lyrics to be found in this, his newest mix- 
tape/album, “Rolling Papers 2,” that simply didn’t exist on early singles 
such as the fun “Black and Yellow,” from 2011’s first Rolling Papers. 

A woozy production such as the ruminative “Ocean” finds the Wiz 
rhapsodizing about the ups-and-downs of the good life while stuck in a 
smoky-hotel room. While lyrically allowing Khalifa a shot at Raymond 
Chander-like noir imagery, the music is as filled with souped-up synths 
a la Kanye’s classic “808 & Heartbreak.” “Mr. Williams/Where is the 
Love,” is a riveting rap battle and a creamy R&B duet in one thick burst 
of manic musical energy. The song “Rolling Papers 2” weirdly wells up 
with Wiz emotion as he raps, “I done seen people suffer, hate turned into 
love/Lost some people to get here, but they watching us from up above,” 
through the track’s hypnotic pulse and hazy production. Not every 
song is as dramatic or dire as those — several of his duets, such as his 
boastful Snoop Dogg pairing “Penthouse” are meh — but, this is the 
Wiz at a new peak and flying highest. And I don’t mean from the i 
after effects of the weed. M 

— A.D. Amorosi 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


FROM PAGE 36 

R. Kelly show 

Asked about the show, Wilson 
paused before saying that Kelly, 
like Snoop, had given him a hand 
at a crucial point in his career — in 
this case by producing Wilson’s 
2005 release “Charlie, Last Name 
Wilson,” which reintroduced the 
singer as an album artist following 
those early cameos. 

“So I said, ‘Take this, and then 
that’s it,”’ Wilson recounted telling 
Kelly. “‘Thank you for what you 
did for me. I’m gonna give you this 
one, but one is it.’” He brushed his 
palms together. 

“Then we stepped out the way. 

No more.” 

Wilson, whose gently authorita¬ 
tive manner justifies his nickname, 
said he’s offered guidance to 
younger artists he’s encountered 
over the years — those struggling 
with the type of addiction or money 
troubles he knows firsthand. The 
outcomes have varied. 

“I’ve talked till I’m blue in the 
face with some of these people, 
man,” he said. “Some people don’t 
want to listen, and if you don’t want 
to listen, the bed of nails is there 
for you to lay on. 

“But I’m the industry’s uncle. 
Somebody’s getting out of hand. 

I’m there to speak: ‘Just settle on 



uncle. 

Somebody’s 
getting out 
of hand, I’m 
there to 
speak: Uust 
settle on 
down.’ It’s 
coming from 
my heart. 
Everything 
that you’re 
going through, 
I’ve already 
been there, f 

Charlie Wilson 

on mentoring 
younger artists 


down.’ It’s coming from my 
heart. 

“Everything that you’re 
going through. I’ve already 
been there.” 

So what’s left to do? 

Wilson said he’s working 
on a “special project with 
special people” but declined 
to specify his collaborators. 

“I wish I could spit that 
name out, but I just can’t,” 
he said, looking genuinely 
pained. 

He’s also eager to make an 
album of his own that revis¬ 
its the Gap Band’s squirmy 
electro-funk style, which has 
come back into vogue in the 
wake of hits by Mars and 
others. 

“If you hear your sound in 
these new records,” he said, 
“you should go get it.” 

Then there’s the novel idea 
of taking a vacation, which 
Wilson insists he’s never done 
in “so many years of working 
back to back to back.” Just 
the other night, he and Mahin 
were discussing the possibil¬ 
ity of going somewhere for a 
while — maybe Italy. 

“I’m like, ‘Let’s go!”’ he 
said with another deep Uncle 
Charlie chuckle. “Let’s do 
something before my trotters 
fall off” 


Boz Scaggs 

Out of the Blues (Concord Records) 

Sometimes with more gloss, at 
times with more grit, but always 
with great feeling, Boz Scaggs 
has kept the blues close to the 
surface during most of his career, 
which has sailed past the 50-year 
milestone. 

On “Out of the Blues,” the last 
of an informal trilogy including 
“Memphis” and “A Fool to Care” 
revisiting his roots and influ¬ 
ences, Scaggs covers superior 
blues tunes from decades past, 
along with a Neil Young song and 
originals by longtime collaborator 
Jack Walroth. 

Unlike its predecessors, “Out 
of the Blues” was produced by 
Scaggs instead of Steve Jordan, 
but some of the musicians from 
the earlier releases are back, in¬ 
cluding bassist Willie Weeks and 
guitarist Ray Parker Jr., topped 
up with additions including Jim 
Keltner (drums), Jim Cox (keys) 
and a lefty-righty combo of Texas 
six-stringers, Doyle Bramhall II 
and Charlie Sexton. 

Walroth’s “Rock and Stick” 
has shades of soul and Andy 
Summers’ echoing guitar, with 
Scaggs’ falsetto emphasizing the 
emotions, while “I’ve Just Got to 
Forget You” is pure regret and 
heartbreak. Jimmy McCracklin’s 



“I’ve Just Got to Know,” based 
here on the magnetic Magic Sam 
version — deals with a step earlier 
in the relationship, even if the 
writing’s on the wall. 

“Little Miss Night and Day,” 
a hardboiled rocker with solos 
from Cox, Bramhall and Sexton, 
is Scaggs’ only songwriting credit, 
shared with Walroth, whose 
grooves fit right in with the rest of 
the repertoire. 

Scaggs sounds aptly fatigued on 
Young’s “On the Beach,” which 
features great guitar work by 
Bramhall and a disillusionment 
with fame that sometimes even an 
everyman can emphasize with. 

The blues suit Scaggs, and 
thankfully “The Feeling Is 
Gone” is just the last song on 
the album, not a reflection of his 
performances. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 
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'Unthinkable' a deep journey into the brain 



By Lucinda Robb 
Special to The Washington Post 

S ometimes the best way to understand how a “normal” 
brain works is to explore those that are unique. Such 
is the insight in reporter Helen Thomson’s enjoyable 
new book, “Unthinkable: An Extraordinary Journey 
Through the World’s Strangest Brains.” Unsatisfied with the 
“cold and impersonal” accounts that make up the bulk of mod¬ 
ern case studies, she reaches out to the humans they feature 
to get a fuller picture of their lives. She goes one step further 
than her idol Oliver Sacks: Instead of interviewing them in a 
clinical setting, she meets them on their own turf — in their 
homes, favorite restaurants and other haunts of regular life. 
What is it like, she constantly asks, to live with a brain that is 
so incredibly different? 

Her nine subjects, mostly identified only by their first names, 
all have decidedly unusual conditions. Bob (highly superior 
autobiographical memory) can remember every single day 
of his life, Graham (Cotard’s syndrome) believed he was 
dead for three years, and Sharon is perpetually lost in 
her own house. Each person’s story anchors a chapter, 
and Thomson’s conversations with her subjects are 
liberally interspersed with background information 
and famous experiments. Together they take the 
reader on an engaging tour inside the head, from 
the hippocampus to the temporal lobe, explain¬ 
ing how we use the different parts of our brain 
in everyday life. 

Most of the individuals we meet have 
adapted to maintain fairly ordinary lives, 
even when they have challenging and some¬ 
times ironic conditions. Sylvia, whom we 
meet in the sixth chapter, is nearly deaf, but 
since 2004 she has had vivid hallucinations 
of music. By concentrating on Bach, she 
has trained herself to mostly ignore the 
rest of the never-ending symphony of 
disjointed notes in her head. Then there 
is Joel, a physician whose mirror-touch 
synesthesia means he can literally feel his 
patients’ pain. While this almost certainly 
makes him a more successful and under¬ 
standing doctor, he watches horror movies at 
home to temper the intensity of his feelings. 
The notable exception is the case of Matar, 
a schizophrenic who thinks he is a tiger. His 
condition prevents him from leading a nor¬ 
mal life, and Thomson’s unsettling interview 


is cut off abruptly. His chapter ends with a sad coda. 

A great science writer knows what is interesting to the 
reader, and here Thomson shines. Her book is tailor-made 
for anyone who loves intellectual brain trivia: why extroverts 
need more anesthesia, the advantage in wearing red on a date, 
the murdered priest behind the first lie detector. If this isn’t 
your first brain/psych/neuro-anything rodeo, then you will 
recognize examples like Phineas Gage, but she elaborates on 
even the well-known cases, bringing much-needed context 
and depth. She also has a gift for metaphor. At one point she 
describes the relative importance of 
different functions of the brain by 
comparing it to a car. While you abso¬ 
lutely must have an engine or gas to 
make it run, parts like windshield wip¬ 
ers and a steering wheel ensure that 
the experience is safe and pleasurable. 

Along the way she corrects several 
popular misconceptions about our 
brains. It turns out we aren’t left- and 
right-brained so much as top- and bot¬ 
tom-brained, with, roughly speaking, 
the top part of the brain specializing 
in taking action and the bottom part in 
doing analysis. What you want is a relative balance between 
the two, but if one dominates too strongly, you might either act 
too impulsively or fail to act at all. 

Perhaps the most poignant chapter is the story of Tommy 
McHugh, whose personality completely changed after he 
suffered a stroke. He goes from being an emotionless, quasi- 
menacing figure with a criminal record to becoming a sensi¬ 
tive, compulsive painter with a deep reverence for life. His 
daughter describes his horrific brain injury as giving him a 
clean slate. While by all accounts he becomes a much kinder, 
happier person, his mother never quite trusts that he won’t go 
bad again. His story brings up philosophical questions about 
redemption and guilt, and to what extent we are responsible 
for our actions. McHugh dies of liver disease while Thomson 
is working on her book, but in his moving last email to the 
author, he writes: “I look at my refiection in the mirror Helen. 
A stranger I see. But a happy one, xxxx to all.” 

It’s refiections like these that make you wonder about the 
true nature of self Do we have free will, or are we just a 
function of our particular brain anatomy? As with the m^or- 
ity of what we learn in “Unthinkable,” it’s complex, and we 
don’t have nearly enough answers. Mostly, though, this book 
is a chef’s tasting menu of fascinating things about your brain 
— and a good one at that. 



‘Squeezed’: How new economy leaves millennials saddled with debt, doubt 


By Katherine S. Newman 
Special to The Washington Post 

T he Great Recession — which 

lasted years longer than earlier 
downturns — wreaked havoc with 
the expectations of middle-class 
millennials. It accelerated the disruption 
of professions like law and made more 
painful the long-term erosion of working 
conditions in academia and journalism. 

As these ascendant generations came 
into their prime child-bearing years, the 
double whammy of the increasing costs of 
raising a family and the declining pros¬ 
pects for professional careers produced 
what Alissa Quart terms in her book 
“Squeezed,” the “Middle Precariat.” 

The boomer parents of the Middle 
Precariat raised their children to desire 
meaningful work and the benefits that 
were supposed to be attached: reliable 
salaries, homeownership, the financial 
wherewithal to provide a good education 
for the next generation. From “Squeezed,” 
we learn that those expectations have 
been dashed by a new economic reality: 
the spread of contingent work into profes¬ 
sions that were once stable, the erosion of 
salaries and the disappearance of benefits 
(including fixed work schedules), and 
stunning increases in the costs of child 
care and housing. 


These bald facts are already well 
known. What “Squeezed” adds to the 
picture is a keen understanding of the 
bewilderment, shame and self-doubt that 
millennial parents now feel as they are 
forced to reckon with the fallout of their 
choices and the betrayal of the American 
promise that each generation will do at 
least as well as, if not exceed the fortunes 
of, the previous one. 

That these experi¬ 
ences are not univer¬ 
sally shared, even 
among millennials 
themselves, is testi¬ 
mony to the impact 
of economic inequal¬ 
ity on the fortunes of 
young parents. Those 
who heeded the siren 
call of Wall Street 
have reaped outsized 
salaries and the wealth accumulation 
that goes with them. It is their sisters and 
brothers who entered the world of arts 
and letters, racked up enormous debts to 
complete a law degree, or followed their 
calling into teaching who now confront the 
gap between what they were raised to ex¬ 
pect and what they can provide. The book 
portrays adjunct professors who must rely 
on food stamps, nurse unreliable cars, live 
in down-market neighborhoods and shop 


at Goodwill while they drown in debt from 
their college years. 

They wonder whether they made mis¬ 
takes in following their career dreams, 
whether they should have subordinated 
the desire for work they love to the secu¬ 
rity that follows from jobs that pay. And 
underlying their disappointment is a hint 
that they were sold a bill of goods, though 
it isn’t clear by whom: their parents, their 
generation, their society? Did they just miss 
the signals that these careers were doomed 
and that the debts they acquired to pursue 
them would weigh them down indefinitely? 

Particularly infuriating, as the book 
documents, are the setbacks encountered 
by millennials when they discover that 
combining work with pregnancy and 
childbirth exposes women to criticism, 
implied or expressed; loss of opportunities 
for advancement; wage penalties; and in 
many instances a push right off the career 
track. There is little celebration to be had 
over gender equality when fathers who 
take an active role in raising their kids are 
subjected to similar losses. They too are 
regarded as “not serious” and discover 
that they can be easily replaced by others 
who have no (or have not taken) family 
responsibilities. It is hard to fathom that 
in 2018, we are still having to fight these 
battles and that the legislation designed to 
stop this kind of discrimination has been 


so ineffective. 

America has been down this road 
before. Indeed, with every mqjor depres¬ 
sion or long-term recession comes the toll 
of lost dreams and constraints on upward 
mobility. Sociological and journalistic 
accounts of the Great Depression are full 
of an abiding fear that the promise at the 
core of our society — of prosperity and 
security — was no longer in effect. We are 
suffused with the political consequences 
of these disappointments, from resurgent 
nationalism and xenophobia to a saber- 
rattling trade policy, all of which are de¬ 
signed to reassert dominance and obscure 
the evidence of decline. These sentiments 
are never the stock in trade of the poor. 
They are, instead, the emotional cry of the 
middle and working classes at risk of so 
much loss, who can feel their fingernails 
sliding down the chalkboard but cannot 
stop the descent. 

“Squeezed” captures well the toxic 
combination of American individualism 
and the disrupted evolution of particular 
professions that has left millions of mil¬ 
lennials in a more fragile financial condi¬ 
tion than they expected would be their lot 
in life. Hardened readers might find the 
stories it contains the self-absorbed ac¬ 
counts of people who should have known 
better. The storytellers themselves might 
feel the same way. 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Life of the Party”: This film illus¬ 
trates how bad Melissa McCarthy can be 
when the role she is playing is unin¬ 
spired, uninteresting and underwhelm¬ 
ing. A trip to take her daughter back to 
college goes sour for Deanna (McCarthy) 
as she’s abruptly told by her husband 
(Matt Walsh) that he wants a divorce. 
He’s fallen in love with Marcie (Julie 
Bowen), a real estate agent. Deanna’s re¬ 
sponse is to make the decision to join her 
daughter at college to finish the degree 
she never got because of dropping out so 
she could support her husband. One of 
the problems with “Life of the Party” is 
it was directed by McCarthy’s husband, 
Ben Falcone, who also co-wrote the 
script with his wife. They had the same 
problems they had working on “Tammy” 
and “The Boss.” There’s not an outside 
voice that can point out when the mate¬ 
rial and direction is languishing just 
below a cable TV comedy. 


KJ Apa is Archie and Camila Mendes 
is Veronica in “Riverdale.” The second 
season is out on DVD. 

“Riverdale: The Complete Second 
Season”: These aren’t the all-American 
tales of Archie, Betty, Veronica and 
Jughead that made the comic books fa¬ 
mous a half-century ago. The CW series 
has taken the familiar characters and 
given them a “Twin Peaks” twist to re¬ 
flect changes with the comics in recent 
years. The m^or story in the second 
season is how Riverdale deals with a 
serial killer who appears to be targeting 
people connected to Archie Andrews 
(KJ Apa). That’s just one thread in a 
whole pattern of lies, lust, betrayal and 
gang battles. Included in this set are all 
22 episodes from the second season plus 
three bonus features, the 2017 Comic- 
Con Panel, a gag reel and never-before- 
seen deleted scenes. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Mighty Morphin Power Rangers: 
The Complete Series (25th Anniversary 
Edition Steelbook)”: Set includes the 
first three seasons of the “Power Rang¬ 
ers” TV series and “Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers: The Movie.” 

“The Good Doctor”: Freddie High- 
more stars in the ABC drama. 

“On Chesil Beach”: Young married 
couple face complicated issues in the 
bedroom. Saoirse Ronan stars. 

“Here and Now”: HBO series about a 
suburban family in which each member 
is hiding a secret. 

“Blackmark”: Military industrialist 
races to stop an incident that threatens 
to end the world in 1963. 

“The Rider”: A rising rodeo star is told 
his competition days are over after a rid¬ 
ing accident. Brady Jandreau stars. 

“SIX: Season 2”: Navy Seal Team 
Six must shut down a terrorist network 
responsible for deadly attacks on their 
leader. 

“Breaking In”: A mother (Gabrielle 
Union) must save her children when 
intruders take over her home. 

— Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 


Up 


service 

Voice acting is tough, 
but it’s nice work 
— if you can get it 


By Luaine Lee 
Tribune News Service 

M any beginning young actors think 
they can worm their way into show 
business through voice-over work. 
But lending your voice to a cartoon 
or a goofy commercial can be more difficult 
than landing a speaking part on a TV series. 

“It seems like a quarter of the people do the 
majority of the work,” says Tom Kenny, the 
hyperventilating SpongeBob of “SpongeBob 
SquarePants.” “It’s like being a Navy SEAL. 
I’m really proud to be a member of this select 
group of people. 

“It’s really hard to bust into. I’ve done on- 
camera stuff and made a living as a standup 
comedian for years, but voice-over was what 
I really wanted to do. I can only speak for 
myself, but I know that voice-over was much 
harder for me to break into than standup com¬ 
edy or on-camera work. It was the hardest. I 
guess it’s like everything in show business: 

It’s gaining experience, making connections, 
relationships — like any freelancer’s lot in 
life. And it was just dumb right-place, right¬ 
time luck.” 

Among voice-over talent, there are certain 
performers considered the top of their class. 
Worker beavers include Frank Welker, Billy 
West, Cree Summer and Peter Cullen, who 
toil mostly behind the cameras, manipulat¬ 
ing their voices like gymnasts in free form. 
Welker, for instance, has made a career by 
approximating animal sounds. It’s Welker you 
hear when Curious George babbles or when 
Puss in Boots meows. 

But more and more well-known actors are 
confiscating the mic. 

Ray Romano played Manny in the Ice Age 
Aims. “It takes getting used to,” he says of 
voice-over. “The best thing is the fantasy of 
it all, and here you can relate to everybody, 
adults and kids. It’s timeless. It’ll last. The 
actual procedure for an actor is kind of hard 
to get used to because it’s just you in a studio 
... I’ve never been in the recording studio with 
another actor. We’re always on other sides of 
the country, or this and that, and you have to 
do it in piecemeal.” 

Patrick Warburton, who’s Joe Swanson on 
“Family Guy,” Rip Riley on “Archer” and on 
scores of video games, says he likes the ease 
it offers. “Voice-over work takes a couple of 
hours in your p^amas,” he says. “Half-hour 
TV is short days, so my kids see more of me 
than I saw of my dad. And he had an office 
seven minutes from our house. He was a big 
surgeon, had a lot on his plate, a lot of time 
at home dictating, and he was under a lot of 
stress. My kids — I’m around all the time. 
Sometimes they wonder if I work.” 

It was a revelation when Antonio Banderas 
stole the show as Puss in Boots in “Shrek 2” 
(though Welker did the meowing). 

“It’s totally different than what I thought it 


Patrick Warburton, who’s Joe Swanson on ‘Tamily Guy”... says he likes the ease it offers. 
“Voice-over work takes a couple of hours in your pajamas. Half-hour TV is short days, so my kids see more of me 
than I saw of my dad.... My kids—Tm around all the time. Sometimes they wonder if I work.” 




was going to be,” says Banderas. “For 
an actor like me who came here... years 
ago without speaking the language, the 
opportunity to use my voice has kind of 
made me proud somehow. But it’s some¬ 
thing, a method that was very unusual 
from what I thought animated movies 
would be,” he says. 

“Basically what we do is just impro¬ 
vise. The voice goes first and we impro¬ 
vise what we have as an excuse — it’s 
called a script — but it’s an excuse to 
start going somewhere. They go away 
after we do the first session, and then 
they come back months later and they 
show you the first stages of animation. 
And then they ask you what you think 
about where the character should go, 
which is very unusual for an animation 
movie. Then we just debate about that, 
and we jump into ideas that come out of 
the conversation. So it’s a totally differ¬ 
ent thing.” 

Clancy Brown’s mellifluous base was 
first borrowed for the animated “Gar- 


Photos by TNS 

Clockwise from top: Tom Kenny 
voices “SpongeBob SquarePants”; 
Nancy Cartwright voices Bart Simpson 
on “The Simpsons”; and Patrick 
Warburton voices scores of video 
games and does the voice of Joe 
Swanson on “Family Guy.” 


goyles.” “I only did a couple of bit parts 
of that,” he says. But capturing the job 
of Mr. Krabs on “SpongeBob” proved a 
turning point, says Clancy. 

“We didn’t know it at the time; it was 
just a goofy thing, and Nickelodeon was 
its own company and it was a lot of fun 
to be there. Still, with Mr. Krabs, you 
try to maintain some kind of continuity 
and I feel silly saying, ‘Mr. Krabs would 
never say a thing like this.’ It’s the most 
stupid thing in the world that’s come out 
of my mouth.” 

Of course, the true royals of anima¬ 
tion are “The Simpsons.” Bratty Bart 
Simpson is played by Nancy Cartwright, 
mother of two, who studied with the 
famous voice-over king. Daws Butler. 
Originally she was supposed to read 
the part of Lisa, Bart’s little sister. “I 
looked at this character Bart, and I go, 
‘Hmmmm, a 10-year-old boy, huh. Get¬ 
ting into trouble, huh. He’s like a go-get¬ 
ter. He’s like a pistol. I think I can relate 
to that. I like Bart. I want to do Bart.’ I 
did Bart, and I got Bart. Just like that.” 
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Dental 
debate 

Experts question benefits 
of fluoride-free toothpaste 

By Jeff Bonn 
Associated Press 

D ental health experts worry that more 
people are using toothpaste that skips 
the most important ingredient — fluo¬ 
ride — and leaves them at a greater risk 
of cavities. 

Most toothpastes already contain fluoride. 

While health authorities recognize fluoride as a 
cavity blocker, the internet is dotted with claims, 
often from “natural” toothpaste marketers and 
alternative medicine advocates, that fluoride- 
free toothpaste also prevents cavities. 

Dental authorities disagree. 

“It’s really important to debunk this idea that 
brushing your teeth stops decay. You need to 
have the fluoride,” said Damien Walmsley, a sci- 
entiflc adviser to the British Dental Association 
and dentistry professor at the University of Birmingham. 

That view was underscored this week by an article in the 
dental journal Gerodontology that reviewed the scientiflc litera¬ 
ture on cavities. Its primary conclusion is that, without fluoride, 
oral hygiene efforts have “no impact” on cavity rates. 

The idea that just brushing teeth doesn’t stop cavities has 
largely been accepted among individual researchers for 
decades, but not always by the public. Dentists generally 
recommend fluoride for cavity flghting, but even some of them 
continue to believe that the mechanics of wiping your teeth 
clean of plaque also reduces cavities. The review flndings, pub¬ 
lished Monday, gave pause to at least one dentist. 

“It violates certain principles we’ve been taught and that we 
teach and that we believe,” said Richard Niederman, a dentist 
and professor at New York University who saw an advance copy 
of the study and found the flndings credible. “What it says to me 
is that the toothbrush is just a delivery system.” 

Few studies of the question have been carried out in recent 
years because the value of fluoride has been widely accepted 
for decades. In the review. University of Washington research¬ 
ers looked for high-quality studies since 1950 and found just 
three. They were carried out in the U.S. and Great Britain 
and published from 1977 to 1981. They involved a total of 743 
children aged 10 to 13 years who flossed and brushed for up to 
three years. 

When the studies were evaluated statistically as a whole, 
there was no signiflcant cavity reduction from simply brushing 
or flossing without fluoride. 

Dentist J. Leslie Winston, oral care director for Crest-tooth¬ 
paste maker Procter & Gamble, said the review “serves as an 
important reminder.” 

“Despite a large body of scientiflc evidence, there are grow¬ 
ing numbers of consumers who believe that all toothpastes are 
the same and that as long as you clean your teeth effectively 
with a toothbrush or other device which cleans in-between the 
teeth, you can prevent decay,” he said in a statement. 

The market share for fluoride-free toothpaste is closely held 
company data. Industry sources estimate it at no more than 5 
percent of all toothpaste sold, but with projected growth of more 
than 5 percent annually. On Monday, Tom’s of Maine antiplaque 
and whitening toothpaste, which is fluoride-free, was listed as 
the second-best-selling toothpaste on Amazon’s online buying 
platform. 

Paul Jessen, a brand manager at Tom’s of Maine, said “the 
products that don’t contain fluoride that we offer do not promise 
that benefit” to fight cavities. He said his company’s customers 
generally understand this. 

Yet customer comments on Amazon’s website sometimes 
indicate otherwise, with many reviews insisting that the 
company’s fluoride-free toothpaste does fight cavities. “If you 
brush regularly with or without fluoride, you reduce the risk of 
cavities,” asserts one customer. 

Oral care companies themselves also stray into such claims. 
The website of Revitin non-fluoride toothpaste says it “strength¬ 





The idea that 
just brushing 
teeth doesn’t stop 
cavities has largely 
been accepted 
among individual 
researchers for 
decades, but not 
always by the public. 
Dentists generally 
recommend fluoride 
for cavity fighting, but 
even some of them 
continue to believe 
that the mechanics 
of wiping your teeth 
clean of plaque also 
reduces cavities. 


Philippe Hujoel, a dentist and 
University of Washington professor, 
led a review of dentai research that 
has failed to find cavity-fighting benefit 
in toothbrushing without fluoride, 
challenging decades of claims that 
persist among some dentists and 
toothpaste brands. 

Elaine Thompson/AP 



ens your teeth against tooth decay.” 

Gerald Curatola, the dentist who founded Revitin and now 
serves as chief science officer, called the review “misleading.” 
He said that the latest science suggests that a healthy mix of 
oral bacteria is key to dental health. “I don’t think fluoride 
makes a difference at all,” he said. 

However, referring to his company’s decay-fighting claim, 
he added: “After this call. I’m probably going to remove that 
from the website, because I don’t think that should be on there, 
because I didn’t know that was on there.” 

Jeff Davis, the CEO of Sheffield Pharmaceuticals that sells 
toothpaste with and without fluoride, said it’s “pretty estab¬ 
lished” that fluoride is what helps reduce cavities. But he said 
some people worry about the harmful effect of too much fluo¬ 
ride and so choose fluoride-free toothpaste. 

Even without fluoride, dentists say there’s some value in 
brushing. Philippe Hujoel, the dentist and University of Wash¬ 
ington professor who led the dental review, said oral hygiene 
without fluoride might produce real cavity-fighting effects too 
small to detect in a study, or adults might conceivably benefit 
where the children in the studies did not. 

And toothbrushing did reduce swollen gums in Hujoel’s re¬ 
view. Brushing the teeth could also dislodge stuck food and help 
patients recover from oral surgery. 

Dentist Matthew Messina, a spokesman for the American 
Dental Association, said mechanical brushing can also help 
avoid decay that sometimes forms, especially in older people, at 
the normally hidden roots of teeth, which was outside the scope 
of this review. 

“The study is important,” he added, “because the study is 
supporting what we’ve been contending for a long time.” The 
ADA recommends using fluoride toothpastes. 

The review also cited a 2009 analysis of studies involving 
60,000 people that found that fluoride rinse prevents cavities 
about as well as fluoride toothpaste. 

In 2016, The Associated Press reported on the poor scientiflc 
evidence for the benefits of flossing. As a result, the federal gov¬ 
ernment removed its long-standing flossing recommendation 
from Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 

The review raises questions about how cavities form. Cavi¬ 
ties have long been thought to develop in a poorly cleaned 
mouth when acids left by food start to wear away tooth enamel. 
The idea is that clean teeth do not decay. This review, though, 
argues for an alternate model: Cavities grow in tiny crevices 
in the enamel that can’t easily be reached with a toothbrush or 
dental floss alone. 

Despite the clear benefit of fluoride, some studies have also 
challenged the belief that fluoridated drinking water stops den¬ 
tal decay as well as fluoride toothpaste or rinses. In any event, it 
makes sense to combine fluoridated water and dental products 
for amplified protection, said Niederman, the NYU dentist. 

Some dentists also said the most effective way to prevent 
cavities is simply to reduce sugars in the diet. 
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Twitter's teaching moments 

Teens can learn from celebrity social media misfires 


By Leanne Italie 
Associated Press 

113, Charlie Fish in Cin¬ 
cinnati has just been given 
the parental go-ahead to 
use social media for the 
first time. He’s also a competitive 
golfer, avid “SportsCenter” watcher 
and well aware of the recent atten¬ 
tion received by offensive tweets 
posted years ago by some M^or 
League Baseball players, some 
when they were teens themselves. 

But is he old enough and mature 
enough to put all of those things 
together? 

Some parents have seized on 
posts by Milwaukee Brewer Josh 
Hader, Atlanta Brave Sean New¬ 
comb and Washington National 
Trea Turner as teaching moments 
about how living life online means 
your posts might never go away. 
They’re just not sure whether their 
young uber-sharers are listening. 

Charlie’s dad. Bill Fish, is hopeful 
that Charlie gets it. He’ll hope the 
same for his 9-year-old son when 
he, too, reaches the magical Fish 
family age of 13 and is allowed on 
Snapchat, Instagram or whatever 
the stream du jour will be. 

“Charlie came to me about the 
story and how dumb the players 
were to be racist on Twitter,” said 
the senior Fish, who once captained 
the Xavier University baseball 
team. “I tried to convey that while 
only your buddies may see what you 
put online at this point, you never 
know when something could come 
back to bite you.” 

Fish uses a shorthand with his 
kids that’s popular among parents, 
one that seems old fashioned: “My 
stance is to never put out anything 
you wouldn’t want your grandmoth¬ 
er to read.” Those words are easy, 
but as a former head of a company 
focused on reputation management. 
Fish knows a thing or two about how 


old social media posts can rear later 
in life. 

“You wouldn’t believe how many 
parents came to us after colleges 
dug up things their children posted 
online while going through the 
application process,” he said. “For 
these baseball players to be raked 
over the coals for something they 
said six or seven years ago seems 
a little unfair, but at the same time 
a great lesson to talk about what 
should and what shouldn’t be put on 
social media.” 

What grandma might not know, 
along with youthful social media 
natives, is at the heart of the base¬ 
ball controversy, along with why 
someone would make racist, sexist 
or anti-gay statements to begin with. 
Deleted tweets, private messages 
—just about anything — can be 
unearthed these days. For kids, 
the potential dangers of that are 
endless, from college admissions to 
rookie job interviews, both rites of 
passage likely not on the mind yet 
for 13-year-old Charlie. 

“Last year, there was a widely 
reported case of 10 students who 
had been accepted to Harvard who 
had those acceptance rescinded 
because of racist social media posts. 
The posts were supposedly in a pri¬ 
vate chat,” said psychologist Shane 
Owens, who treats adolescents, 
college students and young adults 
in Commack, N.Y. “Most kids are 
not able to appreciate the long-term 
consequences of their actions.” 

Josef Blumenfeld in Natick, 

Mass., is a communications expert 
serving educational technology 
companies. He’s also the father of 
two girls, 15 and 17. His oldest is 
on Twitter and posts a lot about 
makeup, youth activism and mental 
health, and the Boston Bruins. 

“We talk about their social media 
activity all the time,” he said. “We 
often point to something ‘not smart’ 
that someone they know did on so¬ 


cial media. They roll their eyes, but 
we keep doing it.” 

The recent baseball tweets gone 
viral have not surfaced in their 
chats, but the subject of old posts 
resurfacing certainly has. 

“Even disappearing photos on 
Instagram are discoverable,” Blu¬ 
menfeld said. 

The challenge for parents is to 
recognize that their kids might not 
consider social media a form of 
speech, said Ari Yares, a psycholo¬ 
gist, parenting coach and father of 
four in suburban Washington, D.C. 

“We keep talking to our kids 
about how, just like the spoken 
word, you can’t take back what you 
say online. It’s always out there,” he 
said. “The challenge in having these 
conversations with kids is that from 
a developmental perspective they 
don’t always see the impact that 
their actions can have.” 

Another important lesson of the 
ball player tweets is helping young 
people understand “even their idols 
have done bad things that they 
regret,” said Dr. Gail Saltz, an asso¬ 
ciate professor of psychiatry at New 
York Presbyterian Hospital, Weill- 
Cornell Medical College. “No one, 
including them, is immune to the 
negative consequences of making 
impulsive choices that did not take 
into account possible bad outcomes 
in the future.” 

But are the regrets sincere, asks 
Maureen Paschal, who has four kids 
ranging from 14 to 24. She, too, has 
brought up the baseball tweets with 
some in her brood. 

“My kids and I agreed that those 
players would have seemed more 
sincere in their apologies if they had 
cleaned up their social media ac¬ 
counts when they matured enough 
to see how awful those tweets 
were,” said Paschal, in Charlotte, 
N.C. “Cleaning up after they were 
caught isn’t a very convincing argu¬ 
ment for their change of heart.” 



Many kids are granted access to social media at age 13 or younger. Some find out the hard way 
years later that what’s posted, even privately, can be accessed and made public. 

(Stock photo 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Potlucks reveal how 
neighbors really feel 

L ast year, after my husband, Francis, transitioned 
out of the military and and we moved off base, I 
had to find new friends. Again. This isn’t easy at 
age 52, when most of my peers have well-estab¬ 
lished social circles with little room for newbies. 

But luckily, we moved to a small community where 
neighborhood “porch parties” are customary. These in¬ 
formal outdoor affairs have simple rules — the host sup¬ 
plies the meat and some drinks, and everyone brings a 
dish and bottle to share. After years of attending military 
potlucks, we were relieved to be on familiar ground and 
waited patiently for an invitation. 

A month ago, Francis and I were invited to a porch 
party on Green Lane, which intersects Friendship Street. 
The Green Lane couples had been having porch parties 
for more than 20 years, and had raised children, suffered 
illnesses, welcomed grandchildren, and experienced life’s 
ups and downs together. 

We were curious about our new neighbors’ lives, and 
asked lots of naive questions. Little did we know, our in¬ 
nocent chit-chat would dredge up old animosities that had 
banished some neighbors from the porch party scene. 

“Aren’t the people who live at number 32 nice?” I asked 
in blissful ignorance, pointing to the big house two doors 
down. 

“Well,” the hostess frowned after a pregnant pause, 
“they’re a bit stuffy.” The other women in the Green Lane 
gaggle gave each other knowing glances. 

“Oh, well, what about Fin next door? He’s a real char¬ 
acter, isn’t he? Is he coming tonight?” I inquired, pointing 
to the house on the other side of the porch. 

Another neighbor put a cupped hand to her mouth and 
whispered, “definitely not. He tends to pop off” 

As we ate barbecued chicken and sipped beer, I learned 
about one neighbor’s drinking problem, another neigh¬ 
bor’s PTSD-induced hostilities, and the rivalry between 
laid-back Green Lane and snooty Friendship Street. 

Walking home that night, I was thankful that frequent 
military moves had spared us the burden of knowing 
neighbors long enough to find something to hate about 
them. At every duty station, the military communities 
were relatively open and inclusive. We made friends fast 
because we didn’t have much time together. Everyone 
was invited to gatherings. Be it beers in our driveway, a 
cookout on our stairwell patio, a fire pit in our backyard 
or happy hour at the base dog park, everyone came with a 
dish or bottle to share. 

A couple of weeks after the Green Lane party, the 
neighbor at the end of Friendship Street invited us to 
another porch party. Friendship Street ends at the wa¬ 
terfront where the houses and people are undoubtedly 
fancier. Yet the informal party rules and social dynamics 
are essentially the same. 

Just like the Green Lane party, Francis and I asked in¬ 
nocent questions that inadvertently exposed acrimonious 
conflicts. Over burgers and wine, we heard about noise 
complaints filed over an automatic generator and the 
grievance reported about the height of new construction. 

We wanted to stick our fingers in our ears and yell, 
“LALALALALAI can’t hear you!,” but we listened to our 
neighbors’ resentments and tried to change the subject. 

Last week, Francis and I decided that it was our turn 
to throw a porch party. We kept the customary potluck 
rules, but decided that military-style camaraderie would 
dictate the invite list. Instead of recognizing the old 
grudges between our neighbors, we would do what we did 
for 23 years in the military. We would invite everyone. 

The Green Lane folks, the Friendship Street neighbors, 
the stuffy family, Fin, the fancy people in the big houses, 
the problem drinker, the angry veteran, the litigious ones 
who filed complaints and grievances, and even the guy 
who complained last month that our cars were taking up 
too much room in the street. 

I’ll make my Kalua pulled pork, Francis will ice down 
drinks, we’ll put our cornhole boards in the yard. And if 
our neighbors get hostile, we might even have fireworks. 

ReadTnoTe'ofTisa SmithnWjlin'arl’Fcblirmhs afi 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 

1 Word repeated in “Mi 

5 Skipped town 
9 Good name for 
a botanist? 

14 Certain vacuum tube 

20 Taiwan-based 

electronics giant 

21 Per item 

22 Shred 

23 Make airtight 

24 Caterer’s platter 

26 Off 

27 Director of “Eat Drink 

Man Woman” 1994 

28 Morticia, to Fester, in 

1960s TV 

29 Expecting help? 

31 Beat generation 

33 Tidy 

35_Muhammad, 

mentor to Malcolm X 

37 “Mm-hmm” 

38 Reagan-era scandal 
42 Old Germanic tribe 
44 Passes out 

48 Oral examination? 

50 Initiations have them 

52 Dish made from a 

fermented root 

53 Grace’s surname on 

“Will & Grace” 

54 Neutron’s home 
56 Jazz singer who 

acted in the “Roots” 
miniseries 


59 Whopper maker 

60 Hematite, e.g. 

62 Like 100% inflation 

63 _Kippur 

64 Sorbet-like dessert 

originally from Sicily 

68 Wrist watch? 

69 Like this puzzle’s 

circled letters 
vis-a-vis their Across 
answers 

73 Brewer’s need 

76 Long_ 

77 “Nuh-uh!” 

78 “Horrible!” 

81 Reaches 

84 Nearest country to 

Cape Verde 

85 Grammy winner 

Erykah _ 

86 Talkative sort 

90 Competitor of Rugby 

91 “Li’l” fellow 

92 “I’m with_” 

93 Hell, informally 
95 It might take only 

seven digits 
97 Sampled 
100 Be rumple-free 

102 Leaves for baggage 
claim, say 

103 Star followers 
105 Vitamin B3 

107 Prefix with normal 

108 Cause of a tossed 
joystick, maybe 

112 Block from getting 
close to the basket 
115 Gridiron gains 

118 Comic_ 

Nancherla 


119 Stage in getting 

a Ph.D. 

121 Some rustproof rails 

123 Chasms 

124 Newsroom fixture 

125 Frozen breakfast 

126 “Let’s do it!” 

127 Risks a ticket 

128 “Siddhartha” novelist 

129 In case 

130 Washington team, 
familiarly 

DOWN 

1 _Crunch 

2 Smoothie flavor 

3 Tennis star’s feat 

4 Place for exhibitions 

5 Word with noodle or 

6 Viscount’s superior 

7 Big scholarship 

awarder, for short 

8 Mint-family herb 

9 “Down goes_!” 

(1973 sports line) 

10 Mojito ingredient 
llNail-polish brand 

12 When jams are 

produced 

13 Place for an altar 

14 Long line in Russia 

15 Let 

16 “Amen to that” 

17 Earthen pot 

18 What it takes two 

to do 

19 One-on-one Olympics 
25 Chuck in the air 


30 Not mainstream, 

32 Separations at 
weddings? 

34 Body work, in brief 
36 Lead-in to boy or girl 

38 Birthplace of the 

Renaissance 

39 RCA component 

40 Put claw marks in 

41 Sharer of Russia’s 

western border 
43 Setting for many G.I. 
stories 

45 Much of Aries’ span 

46 Postgraduation 

stressors, for some 

47 Lengthy attack 

49 Refining, as muscles 
51 Lead-in to cone 
55“You only live once,” 
for one 

57 Baked-beans flavor 

58 Motley_ 

60 Schedule-keeping org. 

61 Team scream 

64 “10-4” 

65 Longest American 

north-south rte. 

66 “Fiddler on the Roof” 

setting 

67 In spades 

69 Future attorney’s 

hurdle, for short 

70 Memphis-to-Nashville 

dir. 

712018 World Cup 
champs 

72 Prayer ending? 

73 Workplace for a cabin 

74 Antiquated anesthetic 

75 Pong creator 



78 All-female group with 

the 1986 No. 1 hit 

79 One-named singer 

whose last name is 
Adkins 

80 Pitches 

82 Albany is its capital; 

Abbr. 

83 Gorsuch’s 

predecessor on the 


84 Two of diamonds? 

85 Trusted news source 

in the Mideast 

87 Friend of Descartes 

... or, in English, 
question pondered 
by Descartes? 

88 “What chutzpah!” 

89 Early record holder 
91 Puts to rest 

94 Pricey-sounding 
apparel brand? 


96 Tinder, e.g. 

98 Surface 

99 “Well, I’ll be” follower 
101 B’way buys 

104 It covers a lot 
of ground 
106 Recognition for 
a scientist 

108 Comic’s offerings 

109 Per item 

110 Stud finder? 


lllOne wearing black 
eyeliner and ripped 
jeans, say 
113Desire 
114 Makes out? 

116 Cause of some 
insomnia 

117 Application figs. 
120 Dummkopf 
122 Boozehound 


GUNSTON STREET 


ONLY 41 DAYS, 

7 HOURS Am 10 
MINUTES OF SUMMER 
LEFT... 

YOU ARE A COMPLETE 
IDIOT... _ 

NOT NO W! 
THERE'S ONLY 

41 &AYS, 7 HOURS 4ND 
^ B J^UTES LEFTI 





“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet(®yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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FACES _ 

Backlash follows addition of new Oscar category 


By Lindsey Bahr 
Associated Press 

Big changes are coming to the 
Academy Awards, including the 
addition of a popular film award 
category and the promise of a 
shorter ceremony in an effort to 
combat declining viewership and 
criticisms that the awards are out 
of touch with the mainstream. 
But the Wednesday announce¬ 
ment was also met with imme¬ 
diate backlash online, raising 
questions about what the new cat¬ 
egory would mean for a film like 
“Black Panther,” a global block¬ 
buster which has also been talked 
about as a favorite contender for 
the best picture Oscar. 

John Bailey, the newly re-elect¬ 
ed president of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
and film Academy CEO Dawn 


Hudson said in an email to mem¬ 
bers Wednesday morning that the 
Board of Governors met Tuesday 
night to approve the changes, 
which also included bumping the 
2020 ceremony up to Feb. 9. The 
date for the 2019 show, Feb. 24, re¬ 
mains unchanged. 

“We have heard from many of 
you about improvements needed 
to keep the Oscars and our Acade¬ 
my relevant in a changing world,” 
Hudson and Bailey wrote. 

The new film category quickly 
drew negative attention, with 
“popular film” becoming a trend¬ 
ing topic on Twitter by Wednes¬ 
day afternoon. 

“Five Came Back” author Mark 
Harris tweeted that the popular 
film award, “Is a ghetto and will 
be perceived that way.” 

Actor Rob Lowe tweeted that 
“The film business passed away 


today with the announcement of 
the ‘popular’ film Oscar. It had 
been in poor health for a num¬ 
ber of years. It is survived by 
sequels, tent-poles, and vertical 
integration.” 

The addition of the popular 
film category, a clear effort to 
attract a larger audience to the 
ABC broadcast by honoring big¬ 
ger and more seen films, led 
many to wonder whether a film 
like “Black Panther” would be 
ineligible for best picture and rel¬ 
egated to the popular film award 
because of its size and success, or 
lead to inadvertent segmenting 
by film academy voters. 

Bailey and Hudson said eligi¬ 
bility requirements will be de¬ 
termined at a later date, but it is 
worth nothing that other top film 
categories like best animated fea¬ 
ture and best foreign language 


film don’t prohibit a best picture 
nomination. “Toy Story 3” was 
nominated for both best picture 
and best animated feature. It also 
wasn’t specified whether it would 
be added for the 91st Academy 
Awards this February. 

The division is not without prec¬ 
edent. The first Academy Awards 
ceremony in 1929 actually did 
give out two top awards, one for 
Outstanding Picture and one for 
Unique and Artistic Picture to 
recognize both art films and epics, 
but the Unique and Artistic cate¬ 
gory was dropped the next year. 

Ratings for the 90th Academy 
Awards fell to an all-time low of 
26.5 million viewers, down 19 per¬ 
cent from the previous year and 
the first time the glitzy awards 
ceremony had fewer than 30 mil¬ 
lion viewers since 2008. Hosted 
by Jimmy Kimmel, the ceremo¬ 


ny also clocked in at nearly four 
hours, making it the longest show 
in more than a decade. 

Runtime is a frequent criticism 
of the show. In an effort to keep 
future ceremonies to three hours, 
Bailey and Hudson said certain 
awards will still be presented 
live, but others will be given out 
during commercial breaks. 

Harris wrote on Twitter that 
while the academy might dismiss 
public reaction to the changes, the 
organization has broadened and 
diversified its membership in re¬ 
cent years and might find less sup¬ 
port than they expect internally. 

“It truly is something that in 
the year ‘Black Panther,’ a movie 
made just about entirely by and 
with black people, grosses $700 
million, the Academy’s reaction 
is, ‘We need to invent something 
separate...but equal.’” 



C arrie Underwood is expecting baby No. 
2 with hubby Mike Fisher, and guessing 
by the pink balloons, pink background 
and pink jacket in her announcement, it 
very well might be a girl. 

“You might be wondering, or asking, ‘Carrie, 
why is your tour starting in May?”’ the country 
singer said during a two-part Instagram video 
announcement Wednesday revealing her 
upcoming in-the-round tour and reminding 
people about her “Cry Pretty” album. 

“Well ... yay! Mike and Isaiah and I are 
absolutely over the moon and excited to be adding 
another little fish to our pond,” she said as the 
camera pulled back to reveal a pink BABY sign 
in balloons hanging above her. 

OK, the jacket’s actually rose-gold, but you get 
the idea. It wasn’t cerulean. 

“This has just been a dream come true with 
album and with baby news and all that stuff. 
We’re just so excited and just so glad you guys 
can share in this with us and be a part of this 
with us,” Underwood said. 

The 35-year-old singer married hockey player 
Fisher in 2010, and son Isaiah Michael was bom 
in 2015. 

Underwood’s “Cry Pretty” album comes out 
Sept. 14, and the concert run begins May 2019, 
with advance sales starting Aug. 13 and tickets 
going on sale to the public Aug. 17. 


Roseanne Barr had been talked to multiple times before getting fired, ABC president says 


From wire services 

Roseanne Barr’s racist tweet 
about Valerie Jarrett wasn’t the 
first time ABC had to sit the ac¬ 
tress down, but network Presi¬ 
dent Channing Dungey made 
sure it was the last. 

Dungey put her name on the 
ABC statement in May that 
“Roseanne” was canceled after 
Barr called Jarrett, a former 
White House aide under Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama, the baby of 
the “muslim brotherhood & plan¬ 
et of the apes.” 

“Roseanne’s Twitter statement 
is abhorrent, repugnant and in¬ 
consistent with our values, and 
we have decided to cancel her 
show,” Dungey wrote. 

Two months later, Barr blamed 
Ambien for her outburst and 
claimed she thought Jarrett was 


white, but Dungey doesn’t have 
any regrets in her decision. 

“It’s not a secret that she has 
had a tendency in the past to be 
sort of outspoken and go off-book,” 
she told The Hollywood Reporter 
on Tuesday. “We’ve had multiple 
conversations about wanting to 
keep the focus on the show and 
not to let some of the other stuff 
eclipse the show. So, in some 
ways, this was a last straw. But it 
was also such an egregious tweet 
that it felt like no matter what, 
there would have been some ac¬ 
tion that we would have taken.” 

Dungey didn’t give any specific 
examples, but did say the net¬ 
work had written off Barr’s Hit¬ 
ler dress-up as “slightly vitriolic 
history” that happened long be¬ 
fore the “Roseanne” was brought 
back after its 1997 finale. 


Dungey, who hasn’t spoken to 
Barr since she was fired, said 
“The Conners” will still tell the 
same stories as “Roseanne,” just 
without Roseanne. 

Other news 

■ Brad Pitt said in court docu¬ 
ments Wednesday that he has 
given estranged wife Angelina 
Jolie Pitt more than $1 million 
and lent her another $8 million 
since their separation two years 
ago, countering her assertion 
from a day earlier saying he has 
paid “no meaningful child sup¬ 
port.” Pitt’s attorneys said in 
the two-page document filed 
in Los Angeles Superior Court 
that he “adamantly disputes the 
contention that he has not paid 
significant child support.” The 
document added that he loaned 


Jolie Pitt $8 million to buy her 
current home, and has paid more 
than $1.3 million in bills for Jolie 
Pitt and their six children. 

■ An audiobook coming out 
this fall will reveal some influ¬ 
ences behind the wizardry of 
Harry Potter. The audio pro¬ 
ducer and seller Audible Inc. an¬ 
nounced Thursday that “Harry 
Potter: A History of Magic” will 
go on sale Oct. 4. The book will 
feature “hidden stories” about 
magic and tell of the manuscripts, 
myths and other artifacts that 
J.K. Rowling drew upon for her 
blockbuster fantasy series. The 
audio work will be published by 
Rowling’s Pottermore Publishing 
and can be pre-ordered at audi- 
ble.com/historyofmagic. 

■ Former “Friends” star David 
Schwimmer will appear on “Will 


& Grace” as a new love interest 
for Debra Messing’s character. 

■ Bill Clinton is now a million¬ 
selling novelist. “The President 
is Missing,” a thriller co-written 
with James Patterson, has more 
than 1 million combined hard¬ 
cover, e-book and audio sales in 
North America alone since com¬ 
ing out June 4. 

■ “Superman” actress Margot 
Kidder’s death has been ruled a 
suicide, and her daughter said 
Wednesday it’s a relief to finally 
have the truth out. Kidder, who 
played Lois Lane opposite Chris¬ 
topher Reeve’s Superman, was 
found by a friend in her Montana 
home May 13. A statement re¬ 
leased Wednesday by Park Coun¬ 
ty coroner Richard Wood said she 
“died as a result of a self-inflicted 
drug and alcohol overdose.” 
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By Eli Lake 

Bloomberg News 

I n light of the recent demonstrations 
in Iranian cities, one might think the 
Donald Trump administration would 
want to link Monday’s reimplementa¬ 
tion of sanctions to the struggles of Iran’s 
freedom movement. 

After ah, Secretary of State Mike Pom- 
peo last month detailed the corruption of 
the current regime in Tehran in a speech 
at the Reagan Library in California. In 
May, the Treasury Department imple¬ 
mented sanctions against Evin Prison, the 
dungeon where many demonstrators and 
activists end up after the Iranian authori¬ 
ties arrest them. As a senior U.S. official 
told reporters Monday morning, “the Ira¬ 
nian people should not suffer because of 
their regime’s hegemonic ambitions.” 

And yet the new punishments announced 
by the Treasury are blunt weapons that 
punish the entire Iranian economy, as op¬ 
posed to more narrow measures that pun¬ 
ish the regime. They bar any third party 
from transactions with Iranian entities in¬ 
volving gold, precious metals, aluminum, 
steel and coal. They prohibit any foreign 
commercial aviation sales to Iran. 

These sanctions will no doubt further 
destabilize Iran’s already wobbling econ¬ 
omy. They will accomplish an important 
objective in depriving Iran’s treasury of 
the funds it uses to finance its proxy forces 
in Syria, Lebanon and Yemen. But in the 
process, average Iranians will suffer, too. 
This is why many dissidents, such as the 
Nobel laureate Shirin Abadi, have opposed 
these kinds of sanctions before. 

The U.S. should consider some more 
targeted alternatives. One that almost ah 


N o more wild-eyed claims that 
9/11 was a hoax, that the govern¬ 
ment was behind the Sandy Hook 
shooting or that the Parkland kids 
are “crisis actors.” No more spittle-flecked 
speculation about “white genocide” or how 
chemtrails are used for population control. 
Now, if you want to learn more about how 
the “New World Order” is bent on corral¬ 
ling us ah into prison camps, you’re going 
to have to type Infowars.com into the ad¬ 
dress bar yourself 

That’s right: This week, Apple, Facebook 
and YouTube removed the majority of 
noted conspiracy theorist Alex Jones’ con¬ 
tent from their platforms, to the dismay of 
crackpots across the Web. 

Previously, the social media sites had 
made some tentative attempts to control 
the spread of Jones’ viral untruths through 
their networks, levying 30-day bans on 
Jones himself and removing occasional ep¬ 
isodes of his Infowars podcasts and shows. 
But now more wholesale bans have been 
put into effect. On Sunday night, Apple re¬ 
moved five of six Infowars podcasts from 
iTunes and its podcast app. On Monday, 
YouTube terminated the Alex Jones Chan¬ 
nel, Facebook unpublished four Infowars 
pages and the streaming music site Spotify 
announced that “The Alex Jones Show” 
was banned from the platform. 

The timing raised some eyebrows — had 
each of these networks been sitting there 
waiting for the others to go first? If so, they 
needn’t have dithered. Facebook, Apple 
and YouTube were well within their rights 
to boot Jones. Despite the outsize hue and 
cry rising from his co-conspirators, they’ve 
done nothing wrong. 

Naturally, Jones thinks differently. In a 


Iranian democracy advocates support is 
reimposing penalties on the Islamic Re¬ 
public of Iran Broadcasting. The IRIB is 
the umbrella organization that controls 
the regime’s domestic and foreign propa¬ 
ganda. Last month, it was back in the news 
for broadcasting another forced confession 
— this time a teenager who posted a video 
of herself dancing without wearing a head 
scarf 

More than 50 Iranian dissidents living 
abroad have signed a petition calling for 
Washington to reimpose the sanctions on 
the broadcaster. When I asked a senior 
U.S. official Monday whether there were 
any plans to do so, the official engaged in 
a bit of gaslighting, saying, “the IRIB is al¬ 
ready sanctioned, and I have no comment 
beyond that.” This is only true in the nar¬ 
rowest sense. Technically, the IRIB has 
been under sanctions since 2012. But since 
2013, the State Department has steadily 
waived those measures, in part because 
of an agreement with Iran forged by the 
Barack Obama administration whereby 
Iran would stop jamming outside satel¬ 
lite networks in exchange for skirting the 
sanctions on its broadcasting arm. 

Going after IRIB is just one way the 
president could align his administration’s 
policies with the current uprising in Iran. 
For example. Trump could reiterate what 
Pompeo said last week as he laid out con¬ 
ditions for a meeting between Trump and 
Iran’s president, Hassan Rouhani, which 
included Tehran making “fundamen¬ 
tal changes” in how it treats its people. A 
good start would be advocating the release 
of political prisoners such as Abdolfat- 
tah Soltani, a human rights lawyer who 
was temporarily furloughed this month 
to attend his daughter’s funeral. The U.S. 


series of aggrieved text messages sent to 
The Washington Post, he accused the com¬ 
panies of preparing to “move against the 
First Amendment in this country as we 
know it.” On Twitter — yes, he’s still pres¬ 
ent there — he had even more to say: “Now, 
who will stand against Tyranny and who 
will stand for free speech? We’re ah Alex 
Jones now.” 

Speak for yourself, sir. 

The First Amendment states that “Con¬ 
gress shah make no law ... abridging the 
freedom of speech.” That’s it. It does not 
say that private companies are required to 
host your speech on their platforms, or that 
they must promote your content. You can 
say what you like, but no one else is obliged 
to help you get your message out. That this 
simple concept remains so misunderstood 
reflects either a terrific ignorance or a 
willful misreading — most likely, it’s a 
mix. But for those genuinely worried about 
the fate of our public discourse, take heart: 
Alex Jones is an exceptional case, and ex¬ 
ceptions don’t make the rule — especially 
in a country that agonizes over freedom of 
expression as much as we do. 

It took months for these platforms to de¬ 
cide to stop hosting him, and their decision 
this week was clearly not what they would 
have preferred. As recently as last month, 
Facebook chief executive Mark Zucker- 
berg expressed reluctance to remove even 
Holocaust denial from the platform, for 
goodness’ sake. There’s no reason to think 
the removal of Infowars from Apple and 
YouTube will have any chilling effect on 
anyone who conducts themselves accord¬ 
ing to these sites’ publicly available terms 
of service — or even, in many cases, some¬ 
what outside of them. 

Fine. If you’re an up-and-coming con¬ 
spiracy theorist who traffics in absurd 


should also publicly back the dissidents’ 
calls for a referendum on the powers of 
Iran’s supreme leader. 

The point of Trump’s demanding do¬ 
mestic reforms is not that it will spur the 
regime to act. Rather, it’s an important 
signal to the Iranian people, whose lives 
will become even harder as the reimposed 
sanctions take effect. Along these lines, 
the administration should publicize the 
arrests of demonstrators in the last week 
and impose travel bans and asset freezes 
on the senior Iranian security officials who 
ordered their detentions. 

Another target should be the Telecom¬ 
munication Company of Iran, which plays 
a large role in suppressing dissent. As the 
Foundation for Defense of Democracies 
has documented. Supreme Leader Ah 
Khamenei and the Islamic Revolution¬ 
ary Guard Corps effectively control TCI, 
which in 2012 purchased powerful technol¬ 
ogy from China that allows it to monitor the 
communications of activists. Designating 
TCI would pressure technology companies 
from Europe and elsewhere to cut ties with 
the Iranian Big Brother. 

Such measures are not just ways to make 
the Trump administration feel good. They 
help make good on the promise of Trump’s 
and Pompeo’s own statements of solidarity. 
Despite the long odds against them, Irani¬ 
ans from ah walks of life continue to pro¬ 
test the regime. They are the best allies the 
Western world has against a government 
that seeks to terrorize its neighbors into 
submission. One day, their movement will 
succeed — and they will remember what 
the U.S. and its allies did to help them. 

Eli Lake is a Bloomberg Opinion coiumnist 
covering nationai security and foreign poiicy. 


falsehoods and plans to build an empire 
through a combination of fear-mongering 
and dietary supplement sales, the events 
of this week may give you pause. But that, 
to my mind, is a good thing. If “we’re all 
Alex Jones” speaks to your heart, there 
may be some personal problems you need 
to address. 

Or public ones, for that matter. When it 
comes down to it, false statements and pur¬ 
poseful conspiracy-mongering cause pub¬ 
lic harm. Often, a lot of harm. In December 
2016, a man shot up the Comet Ping Pong 
pizzeria in Washington following a rumor, 
amplified by Jones, that it was hosting a 
pedophile ring. Parents of children mur¬ 
dered at Sandy Hook Elementary School 
can’t visit their children’s graves because 
they are hounded by Infowars-inspired ha- 
rassers. In June, an armed man in an ar¬ 
mored vehicle barricaded himself near the 
Hoover Dam in support of QAnon, only the 
latest of the cock-eyed theories that Jones 
has promoted. None of this will end well, 
and tech platforms rightly don’t want any 
part of it. And unlike everything else relat¬ 
ed to Infowars, that actually makes sense. 

Still, there’s likely to be further fallout 
from Facebook, Apple and YouTube’s de¬ 
cisions. It’s possible the deplatforming of 
Jones will further excite those who claim 
that speech is being silenced, or who are 
looking for more evidence of “deep state” 
intervention. Of course, that would have 
happened anyway — conspiracists gonna 
conspire, after all. 

Let them. This move is an important step 
toward setting reasonable, and badly need¬ 
ed, precedent around free speech. Compa¬ 
nies don’t have to defend the indefensible. 
Alex Jones can do that all on his own. 

C'hrlstTne Emba Is ah opinion columnist and editor 

for The Washington Post. 


Infowars’ social media smackdown long overdue 

By Christine Emba 

The Washington Post 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Will pope influence US policy? 

The New York Times 

Pope Francis’ condemnation of capital 
punishment is simple and unambiguous: 
It is inadmissible. No exceptions for espe¬ 
cially heinous crimes; no loopholes allow¬ 
ing execution when other lives might be in 
jeopardy, as in past Catholic teachings. No, 
declared the pope; state-sanctioned killing 
is always an unjustifiable attack on the dig¬ 
nity of human life; it’s always wrong. 

That it is. It is an arbitrary and hugely 
expensive barbarism whose victims in the 
United States are often black, poor or men¬ 
tally disturbed — and sometimes innocent. 
Over the past 45 years, when 1,479 people 
were executed in this country, 162 people 
sentenced to death have been exonerated. 
All the arguments for executing crimi¬ 
nals have been debunked. It is useless as 
a deterrent and it does not save lives by 
getting rid of murderers. Many countries, 
including nearly all Western democracies 
with the shameful exception of the United 
States, have rejected it.... 

The church’s new position on the death 
penalty carries no formal punishment for 
defying it, but in eliminating any ambigu¬ 
ity it does compel Catholic officials at least 
to find concrete reasons to not abide by it. 
Four Supreme Court justices are Catholic, 
as is Brett Kavanaugh, President Donald 
Trump’s nominee for the court. Among 
governors, Pete Ricketts, of Nebraska, 
a Catholic and staunch supporter of the 
death penalty, has already declared that he 
will not block an execution scheduled for 
this month. ... 

Yet the importance of the pope’s de¬ 
finitive rejection of capital punishment is 
not solely for Catholics, or for Christians, 
as the Vatican made clear in saying that 
the church would work “for its abolition 
worldwide.” 

Capital punishment has been long aban¬ 
doned across Europe and indefinitely sus¬ 
pended in Russia, and even in the United 
States its use has been declining for years. 
... And though 31 states still allow the death 
penalty, only 10 have carried out execu¬ 
tions since 2014. 

The man awaiting execution in Nebraska 
is a prime example of the absurdity of cap¬ 
ital punishment. Carey Dean Moore, now 
60, has been on death row for 38 years and 
few Nebraskans remember what he was 
condemned for. How taking his life would 
serve justice is a mystery even to many 
state legislators, who voted to repeal the 
death penalty in 2015, only to have Rick¬ 
etts lead a campaign to restore it. 

Trump would most likely be on Rick¬ 
etts’ side, not the pope’s. The president 
has expressed support for the death pen¬ 
alty several times, as in this tweet after 
a man killed eight people with a truck in 
New York City last October: “NYC terror¬ 
ist was happy as he asked to hang ISIS flag 
in his hospital room. He killed 8 people, 
badly injured 12. SHOULD GET DEATH 
PENALTY!” 

In fact, very few of those who have been 
executed or are on death row committed 
anything as monstrous as that terrorist 
attack by Sayfullo Saipov, who is awaiting 
trial. Yet even the most serious crimes, in 
Francis’ view, do not deprive the perpetra¬ 
tor of the “dignity of the person,” and mod¬ 
ern prisons are fully capable of protecting 
citizens from him or her. 

For those who have long opposed capi¬ 
tal punishment as cruel and pointless, as 
has this page, the only lingering question 
is why the Catholic Church or any religious 
denomination that still condones execu¬ 



Gregorio Borgia/AP 


Pope Francis arrives for his weekly general audience at the Vatican on Wednesday. 


tions would take so long to recognize that 
they are simply inadmissible. The same 
can be asked of Americans, whose Con¬ 
stitution so clearly prohibits cruel and un¬ 
usual punishment. 

N. Korea still skirting sanctions 

The Wall Street Journal 

The U.S. and North Korea are again pub¬ 
licly disagreeing about progress toward 
the North’s denuclearization, and that’s 
no surprise. This was likely to happen 
once President Donald Trump agreed to 
“phased” progress and dropped demands 
that the North agree up front to reveal and 
dismantle weapons. 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo has 
been in Asia urging the region’s lead¬ 
ers to tighten enforcement of United Na¬ 
tions sanctions against North Korea. That 
prompted the North’s foreign minister, Ri 
Yong Ho, to accuse the U.S. of violating the 
denuclearization agreement Trump and 
Kim Jong Un signed in Singapore in June. 

The text calls for “simultaneous actions 
and phased steps,” and the North has re¬ 
turned U.S. soldiers’ remains and dis¬ 
mantled a missile test site as promised. So 
the North figures why isn’t the U.S. relax¬ 
ing sanctions instead of trying to tighten 
them? 

Let’s look at this with North Korean 
logic. Yes, it is continuing its nuclear and 
missile programs, which violates the spirit 
of the Singapore agreement. But there 
was no timetable or specifics on how the 
North would denuclearize. Pyongyang fig¬ 
ures it has kept its side of the bargain, and 
now it’s the U.S. turn to give something on 
sanctions. 

Meanwhile, the Trump administration 
says progress toward North Korean de¬ 
nuclearization is still being made. Pom¬ 
peo says he’s confident that Kim remains 
committed to that goal, and Trump boasts 
at rallies that the North hasn’t launched a 
missile test in months. So perhaps Ri fig¬ 
ures the North isn’t doing anything wrong 
by using this time to keep building its nu¬ 
clear arsenal. 

A UN. report submitted last Friday and 
leaked to the press sums up the U.S. prob¬ 
lem. The North’s production of ICBMs and 
nuclear material for warheads continues. 
Ship-to-ship trade in petroleum and coal 
in violation of sanctions has increased 
massively this year. The North’s exports 
of textiles are still strong, and it is getting 
around financial sanctions. It is trying to 
sell weapons to Syria and the Houthis. 

Recent satellite imagery shows that the 
North has added two buildings at its mis¬ 
sile-production facility near Pyongyang 
as well as new facilities at its nuclear-en¬ 
richment facility in Yongbyon. It has ex¬ 
panded a facility in Hamhung that makes 
solid-fuel missile components. The U.S. 


acknowledges that the North probably has 
a uranium-enrichment plant at Kangson, 
which means it has more material to build 
bombs than previously estimated. 

The Journal reported last week that 
Russia registered 10,000 new North Ko¬ 
rean workers this year, in violation of UN. 
sanctions. Pompeo and U.S. Ambassador to 
the UN. Nikki Haley criticized Russia for 
violating sanctions, and the U.S. Treasury 
sanctioned a Russian bank last Friday for 
handling North Korean transactions. 

This action is welcome but it amounts 
to scrambling to make up for the conces¬ 
sions Trump made to Kim in Singapore. 
The North will insist on further U.S. con¬ 
cessions for even the smallest step toward 
denuclearization. 

Meanwhile, with Trump bragging that 
he has ended the North Korean nuclear 
threat, the global sanctions regime erodes 
because Russia and China feel no pressure 
to enforce them. The prospect of complete, 
verifiable and irreversible denucleariza¬ 
tion looks farther away now than it was be¬ 
fore Singapore. 


Talking to Taliban a logical step 

The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

The Trump administration has report¬ 
edly instructed its top diplomats to engage 
in direct talks with the Taliban. That’s a 
welcome and important step toward end¬ 
ing the wasteful war in Afghanistan. 

A preliminary discussion was held last 
month in Qatar, The Washington Post re¬ 
ported, after The New York Times broke 
the initial story. “We agreed to meet again 
soon and resolve the Afghan conflict 
through dialogue,” a Taliban official said. 

While it is too soon to say what might 
come of such talks, engaging with the Tal¬ 
iban is a critical development in winding 
down the conflict. After all, according to a 
BBC study published earlier this year, the 
Taliban remain active in 70 percent of the 
country even after 17 years of conflict. 

At the very least, the effort should be 
made to seek a peaceful resolution to the 
war in Afghanistan. 

The alternative — perpetual war with 
no prospects for a diplomatic resolution, or 
any resolution, for that matter — has prov¬ 
en to be a deadly, costly and futile effort. 

For 17 years, the United States has been 
bogged down in Afghanistan with little to 
show for it. Even the notion that the U.S. 
must remain there to prevent Afghanistan 
from becoming a “safe haven” for terror¬ 
ists falls apart when one realizes Afghani¬ 
stan is still a safe haven for groups that 
want to do Americans harm. 

Islamic State, for example, did not exist 
when the U.S. launched its quixotic “war 
on terror,” yet it now operates in countries 
around the world, including Afghanistan. 


American blood and treasure has been 
expended in pursuit of a conflict that has 
long since lost any discernible set of goals. 
And, victory in Afghanistan has been elu¬ 
sive in large part because what victory 
would entail hasn’t properly been defined. 

President Donald Trump, to his credit, 
has repeatedly expressed criticism of 
America’s wars in the Middle East and 
Afghanistan. In April, Sen. Rand Paul, 
R-Ky., told The Washington Post that the 
president was inclined to end the war in 
Afghanistan. ... 

Perhaps the talks are a sign of things 
to come. If Trump can preside over the 
end of the war in Afghanistan, it will be a 
commendable achievement that will save 
American lives and taxpayer money. 

The sooner the war ends, the better. 

Regulate 3D guns, not speech 

Miami Herald 

The debate over 3D-printed guns blew 
up last week. Many people rightly see this 
issue as being about the Second Amend¬ 
ment right to bear arms; it’s also about the 
First Amendment and free speech. 

The plans for a basic 3D-printed gun 
have been around for a couple of years, but 
the federal government prohibited online 
publication. Texas-based Defense Distrib¬ 
uted challenged that policy in court. The 
case dragged on for a couple of years until 
the Trump administration recently settled, 
allowing online publication to start Aug. 1. 

That got people’s attention. Americans 
would quickly fall victim to a rash of plas¬ 
tic gun violence, gun control advocates 
said. The weapons are untraceable, can 
pass through a metal detector, don’t have 
a serial number and can be made by fel¬ 
ons. Several state attorneys general sued to 
have the prohibition reinstated and won a 
temporary injunction. 

Everything those advocates say is true. 
Allowing people to make unregulated 3D- 
printed plastic guns will create serious 
challenges and consequences. However, 
the stifling of free speech can’t get lost in 
the mix. 

Anyone who really wants a gun without a 
background check is far more likely to get 
it at a gun show or illegally on the streets. 
Real guns are more effective and cheaper 
than plastic ones that are good for a hand¬ 
ful of shots at best and require a 3D printer 
that costs thousands of dollars. The gov¬ 
ernment must tread carefully when it lim¬ 
its speech. Indeed, permissible limits are 
few and deal with imminent threats and 
clear harms. Child pornography, threaten¬ 
ing someone and inciting violent insurrec¬ 
tion enjoy no First Amendment protection. 

The plans for a gun, in and of them¬ 
selves, make no threat and cause no harm. 
The danger lies in what people might do 
with the plans. But free speech does not 
end because publication of an idea creates 
a potential hazard. If it did, too many im¬ 
portant ideas would be silenced. 

Federal courts have long upheld this no¬ 
tion. For example, the U.S. Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals wrote in an otherwise 
distasteful case, “The constitutional pro¬ 
tection accorded to the freedom of speech 
and of the press is not based on the naive 
belief that speech can do no harm but on 
the confidence that the benefits society 
reaps from the free flow and exchange of 
ideas outweigh the costs society endures 
by receiving reprehensible or dangerous 
ideas.” 

Anyone can find plans for bombs and 
instructions on how to make drugs online. 
Such documents circulated even before 
the internet. Government does not prohibit 
that speech, but it does prohibit bombs and 
drugs. Laws target the act, not the words. 

If 3D-printed guns are untraceable 
“ghost guns,” require a state-issued serial 
number and a piece of metal, as California 
does, and a gunsmith license, as New York 
is considering. Congress and state legisla¬ 
tures are not powerless. They can mitigate, 
though probably not entirely prevent, the 
danger of 3D-printed guns without tram¬ 
pling the First Amendment. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Use a shovel 
4 Type of dancer 
8 “Toodle-oo!” 

12 Language suffix 

13 Nobel Prize subj. 

14 Last write-up 

15 Hair holder 

17 500 sheets 

18 Pluck, as 
eyebrows 

19 Consume 

21 Dog doc 

22 Actress Mimieux 
26 Transpire 

29 Narc’s org. 

30 Predetermine 

31 Libertine 

32 Melancholy 

33 Pop choice 

34 Wapiti 

35 Bashful 

36 Lost color 

37 “Swan Lake” 
princess 

39 Tampa Bay 
NFLer 

40 That girl 

41 Shocked 

45 Andean land 
48 French loaf 

50 Dutch cheese 

51 Rim 

52 Sailor’s assent 


53 Unfeeling 

54 Playpen pile 

55 Lair 

DOWN 

1 Arrears 

2 Caesar’s “vidi” 

3 Richard of 
“Chicago” 

4 Coot 

5 Square dance 
group 

6 Understood 

7 Like the Cyclops 

8 Rich cake 

9 Actor Vigoda 

10 Aunt, in 
Acapulco 

11 Cash dispenser 
16 Skit show 

20 Gardner of film 


23 Walked (on) 

24 Scrabble piece 

25 “Zounds!” 

26 Popular cookie 

27 Frigid 

28 Cool veggie 

29 24 hours 

32 Icy dessert 

33 Secret store 

35 Fr. holy woman 

36 Bach 
compositions 

38 Hitchhiker’s digit 

39 Hardly snug 

42 Slightly 

43 Eyelid woe 

44 Adolescent 

45 Signing need 
46Sch. URL ender 
47 Zodiac animal 
49 Hubbub 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



8-10 


CRYPTOQUIP 


B UBVO XIDRRDK YG XYVD 


OQYHDG WUBXX AMJGHX, XY 


IMD UYABU EDI QJXMDK YEDQ 


lY XIYR IMD OUDBILGW. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FAMOUS FOLK SONG 
WHOSE THEME IS A ERUITY, ROLLED-UP PASTRY 
PROM NEW ENGLAND: “YANKEE STRUDEL.” 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: U equals L 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Drink eagerly 
6 Tussles 

12 Romeo’s city 

13 Tiny village 

14 More crafty 

15 Highly 
decorated 

16 Frat letters 

17 Urban haze 

19 Cornfield noise 

20 Actress Falco 
22 One — kind 
24 Flow out 

27 Roundish do 
29 Unruly kid 
32 Helpful soul 

35 Portal 

36 Cooking fat 

37 Consume 

38 Sit-up 
targets 

40 “Casablanca” 
role 

42 Hostel 
44 Commotion 
46 River blockers 
50 Rum cocktail 
52 Household 
tasks 

54 Attack 

55 Seoul man 

56 Supplies food for 

57 Hard work 


DOWN 

1 Wife of Jacob 

2 Golden 
Fleece ship 

3 Aplomb 

4 French article 

5 Wagner’s 
final opera 

6 “Scram!” 

7 Ship’s freight 

8 LBJ’s successor 

9 Type of menu 

10 Anti-fur org. 

11 Leftovers recipe 
12TiVo precursor 
18 Disney’s Ariel, 

for one 

21 Kapital” 

23 G-man’s org. 

24 Nest occupier 


25 Feathery wrap 

26 Plant scholar 
28 Dinghy features 

30 Small battery 

31 Potent stick 

33 Society 
newcomer 

34 Hwys. 

39 Step 

41 Worship 

42 Apple computer 

43 Houston acronym 
45 Rembrandt 

works 

47 Location 

48 Vegetarian’s 
no-no 

49Tax form ID 
51 — kwon do 
53 “In what way?” 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



8-11 CRYPTOQUIP 


OMEC OHWS MT WNZ TGX 
QMXWN OMVKEZWZES 
HQNGUHWZC US YQZZ-NHPN, 
UZGXCZC UZHQPE: PQMVZ, 
G E G F Y G . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: A LAMB STEPPED ON 
SOME BROKEN GLASS CHUNKS, SO THE LOCAL 
VET RUSHED OVER TO STOP THE BLEATING. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: O equals C 
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1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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SCAM 
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Classifieds scams can 

Be aware of the common 
red flags. 


buy sight unseen and have 

through an agent using 
paypal. 


■ People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
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sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


ATP Rogers Cup 

Open Series 
Wednesday 
At Aviva Centre 
Toronto 

Purse: $5.32 miiiion (Masters 1000) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Second* Round 

Novak Djokovic (9), Serbia, def. Peter 
Polansky, Canada, 6-3, 6-4. 

Robin Haase, Netherlands, def. Mikhail 
Youzhny, Russia, 7-5, 6-2. 

Karen Khachanov, Russia, def. Pablo 
Carreno Busta (12), Spain, 6-4, 7-6 (3). 

Ilya Ivashka, Belarus, def. Ryan Harri¬ 
son, United States, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 

Frances Tiafoe, United States, def. Mi¬ 
los Raonic, Canada, 7-6 (4), 4-6, 6-1. 

Stefanos Tsitsipas, Greece, def. Domi¬ 
nic Thiem (7), Austria, 6-3, 7-6 (6). 

Kevin Anderson (4), South Africa, def. 
Evgeny Donskoy, Russia, 4-6,6-2, 7-6 (0). 

John Isner (8), United States, def. 
Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, 7-6 (3), 
6-2. 

Denis Shapovalov, Canada, def. Fabio 
Fognini (14), Italy, 6-3, 7-5. 

Alexander Zverev (2), Germany, def. 
Bradley Klahn, United States, 6-4,6-4. 

Stan Wawrinka, Switzerland, def. Mar- 
ton Fucsovics, Hungary, 1-6, 7-6 (2), 7-6 
(10). 

Rafael Nadal (1), Spain, def. Benoit 
Paire, France, 6-2, 6-3. 

Diego Schwartzman (11), Argentina, 
def. Sam Querrey, United States, 6-4, 3- 

Daniil Medvedev, Russia, def. Felix Au- 
ger-Aliassime, Canada, 3-6, 6-4, 7-6 (7). 

Doubles 
First Round 

Grigor Dimitrov, Bulgaria, and David 
Goffin, Belgium, def. Jeremy Chardy and 
Lucas Pouille, France, 7-6 (5), 6-4. 

Feliciano Lopez and Marc Lopez, 
Spain, def. Daniel Nestor and Vasek 
Pospisil, Canada, 6-7 (6), 6-2,10-6. 

Ben Mclachlan, Japan, and Matwe 
Middelkoop, Netherlands, def. Borna 
Coric, Croatia, and Robin Haase, Nether¬ 
lands, 5-7, 6-3, 10-7. 

Pablo Carreno Busta, Spain, and Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, def. Edouard Roger-Vas- 
selin, France, and Fernando Verdasco, 
Spain, 4-6, 6-2, 10-4. 

WTA Rogers Cup 

Open Series e 
Wednesday 
At Stade IGA 
Montreal 

Purse: $2.82 million (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Ashleigh Barty (15), Australia, def. Ali¬ 
son Van Uytvanck, Belgium, 7-6 (7), 6-2. 

Carla Suarez Navarro, Spain, def. Lesia 
Tsurenko, Ukraine, 6-4,3-2 retired. 

Alize Cornet, France, def. Angelique 
Kerber (4), Germany, 6-4, 6-1. 

Maria Sharapova, Russia, def. Daria 
Kasatkina (12), Russia, 6-0, 6-2. 

Elina Svitolina (5), Ukraine, def. Mi- 
haela Buzarnescu, Romania, 6-3, 6-7 (5), 
4-3 retired. 

Kiki Bertens, Netherlands, def. Karoli¬ 
na Pliskova (9), Czech Republic, 6-2, 6-2. 

Sloane Stephens (3), United States, 
def. Francoise Abanda, Canada, 6-0, 6-2. 

Elise Mertens (14), Belgium, def. 
Zhang Shuai, China, 6-2, 6-7 (2), 6-0. 

Anastasija Sevastova, Latvia, def. 
Monica Puig, Puerto Rico, 4-6, 7-6 (9), 6- 

Johanna Konta, Britain, leads Victoria 
Azarenka, Belarus, 6-3, 3-0, susp., rain. 

Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia, 
leads Simona Halep (1), Romania, 4-3, 

Doubles 
First Round 

Ashleigh Barty, Australia, and Demi 
Schuurs (8), Netherlands, def. Bethanie 
Mattek-Sands, United States, and Lucie 
Safarova, Czech Republic, 6-2, 7-5. 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, and Daria 
Gavrilova, Australia, def. Carson Brans- 
tine and Rebecca Marino, Canada, 6-1, 
6-4. 

Shuko Aoyama, Japan, and Lidziya 
Marozava, Belarus, def. Mihaela Bu¬ 
zarnescu and Monica Niculescu, Roma¬ 
nia, walkover. 

Chan Hao-ching, Taiwan, and Yang 
Zhaoxuan, China, def. Francoise Abanda, 
Canada, and Tatjana Maria, Germany, 6- 

Second Round 

Latisha Chan, Taiwan, and Ekaterina 
Makarova (2), Russia, def. Miyu Kato and 
Makoto Ninomiya, Japan, 6-1, 6-3. 

Nicole Melichar, United States, and 
Kveta Peschke (7), Czech Republic, def. 
Julia Goerges, Germany, and Karolina 
Pliskova, Czech Republic, walkover. 

Kiki Bertens, Netherlands, and Ka¬ 
tarina Srebotnik, Slovenia, def. Andrea 
Sestini Hlavackova and Barbara Strycova 
(4), Czech Republic, 6-3, 7-6 (3). 


Pro baseball 

1 

Pro soccer 

1 

College football 

1 

Deals 


81 34 


Boston 
New York 
Tampa Bay 57 57 

Toronto 51 62 

Baltimore 35 79 

Central Division 
Cleveland 63 50 

Minnesota 53 60 

Detroit 47 68 

Chicago 41 73 

Kansas City 35 79 

West Division 
Houston 73 42 

Oakland 68 47 

Seattle 65 50 

Los Angeles 58 58 

Texas 51 65 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 
W L 

Philadelphia 64 50 

Atlanta 62 49 . 

Washington 58 56 

New York 47 65 

Miami 47 69 

Central Division 


.405 18 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


66 48 

66 51 .564 l’/2 

60 55 .522 61/2 

59 56 .513 7’/2 

50 65 .435 16'/2 

West Division 
Arizona 64 52 .552 - 

Los Angeles 63 52 .548 '/2 

Colorado 60 54 .526 3 

San Francisco 57 58 .496 6'/2 

San Diego 45 71 .388 19 

Wednesday’s games 
Texas 11, Seattle 7 
L.A. Angels 6, Detroit 0 
Boston 10, Toronto 5 
Baltimore 5, Tampa Bay 4 
Cleveland 5, Minnesota 2 
N.Y. Yankees 7, Chicago White Sox 3 
Kansas City 9, Chicago Cubs 0 
Oakland 3, L.A. Dodgers 2 
N.Y. Mets 8, Cincinnati 0 
Pittsburgh 4, Colorado 3 
Arizona 6, Philadelphia 0 
Atlanta 8, Washington 3 
St. Louis 7, Miami 1 
Milwaukee 8, San Diego 4 
Thursday’s games 
Minnesota at Cleveland 
Texas at N.Y. Yankees 
Boston at Toronto 
Baltimore at Tampa Bay 
Seattle at Houston 
Atlanta at Washington 
San Diego at Milwaukee 
L.A. Dodgers at Colorado 
Pittsburgh at San Francisco 
Friday’s games 

Boston (Eovaldi 5-4) at Baltimore 
(Bundy 7-10) 

Texas (Minor 8-6) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Tanaka 9-2) 

Tampa Bay (Snell 12-5) at Toronto (Es¬ 
trada 5-8) 

Minnesota (Santana 0-0) at Detroit 
(Zimmermann 4-4) 

Cleveland (Bieber 6-2) at Chicago 
White Sox (Rodon 3-3) 

Seattle (Leake 8-7) at Houston (Cole 
10-4) 

St. Louis (Gomber 1-0) at Kansas City 
(Smith 1-3) 

Oakland (Anderson 2-3) at L.A. Angels 
(Pena 1-3) 

Washington (Hellickson 5-2) at Chi¬ 
cago Cubs (Hendricks 8-9) 

Arizona (Buchholz 5-1) at Cincinnati 
(DeSclafani 5-3) 

N.Y. Mets (Wheeler 6-6) at Miami (Ure- 
na3-ll) 

Milwaukee (Peralta 5-2) at Atlanta 
(Gausman 5-9) 

L.A. Dodgers (Maeda 7-7) at Colorado 
(Gray 9-7) 

Philadelphia (Efiin 8-3) at San Diego 
(Lucchesi 5-6) 

Pittsburgh (Williams 9-8) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Holland 5-8) 

Saturday’s games 
Boston at Baltimore (2) 

Texas at N.Y. Yankees 
Washington at Chicago Cubs 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
Minnesota at Detroit 
Arizona at Cincinnati 
Milwaukee at Atlanta 
Cleveland at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Houston 
N.Y. Mets at Miami 
St. Louis at Kansas City 
L.A. Dodgers at Colorado 
Philadelphia at San Diego 
Pittsburgh at San Francisco 
Oakland at L.A. Angels 

Sunday’s games 
Boston at Baltimore 
Texas at N.Y. Yankees 
Tampa Bay at Toronto 
Arizona at Cincinnati 
Minnesota at Detroit 
N.Y. Mets at Miami 
Milwaukee at Atlanta 
Cleveland at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Houston 
St. Louis at Kansas City 
L.A. Dodgers at Colorado 
Philadelphia at San Diego 
Pittsburgh at San Francisco 
Oakland at L.A. Angels 
Washington at Chicago Cubs 


an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 

Oct. 2-3 — Wild-card games. 

Oct. 4 — Division Series start. 

Oct. 12 — League Championship Se¬ 
ries start. 

Oct. 23 — World Series starts. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Atlanta United FC 14 4 6 48 50 28 

New York 14 6 2 44 44 23 

New York City FC 13 5 5 44 45 29 

Columbus 10 7 6 36 30 29 

Montreal 9 13 2 29 30 40 

New England 7 7 8 29 36 35 

Philadelphia 8 11 3 27 29 37 

Orlando City 7 14 2 23 35 54 

Toronto FC 6 11 5 23 37 41 

Chicago 6 13 5 23 35 48 

D.C. United 4 9 6 18 30 36 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
FC Dallas 12 4 6 42 36 28 

Portland 10 3 7 37 33 25 

Sporting KC 10 6 6 36 40 30 

Los Angeles FC 10 6 6 36 45 37 

LA Galaxy 10 8 5 35 44 38 

Real Salt Lake 10 9 4 34 33 40 

Vancouver 8 9 6 30 36 46 

Seattle 8 9 5 29 24 25 

Minnesota United 9 13 1 28 36 46 

Houston 7 9 6 27 39 33 

Colorado 5 12 5 20 27 37 

San Jose 3 12 7 16 32 41 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday’s games 
Houston at Columbus 
Philadelphia at New England 
New York at Chicago 
San Jose at Colorado 
Montreal at Real Salt Lake 
Minnesota United at LA Galaxy 
Sporting Kansas City at Los Angeles FC 
Vancouver at Portland 

Sunday’s games 
New York City FC at Toronto FC 
Orlando City at D.C. United 
FC Dallas at Seattle 

Tuesday, Aug. 14 
Colorado at LA Galaxy 
Wednesday, August 15 
Portland at D.C. United 
Real Salt Lake at Los Angeles FC 
Saturday, Aug. 18 
LA Galaxy at Seattle 
New York at Vancouver 
New York City FC at Philadelphia 
Chicago at Montreal 
Minnesota United at FC Dallas 
Portland at Sporting Kansas City 
Real Salt Lake at Houston 
Toronto FC at San Jose 

Sunday, Aug. 19 
Columbus at Atlanta United FC 
New England at D.C. United 
Colorado at Los Angeles FC 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 15 1 4 49 43 15 

Seattle 9 4 6 33 22 15 

Orlando 8 6 6 30 29 28 

Portland 8 6 5 29 30 24 

Chicago 7 4 7 28 26 22 

Utah 7 6 7 28 17 19 

Houston 6 8 5 23 23 30 

Washington 2 14 4 10 11 28 

Sky Blue FC 0 13 4 4 14 34 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Sunday’s games 
North Carolina 2, Portland 1 
Sky Blue FC 2, Orlando 2 
Utah 2, Houston 1 
Seattle 2, Washington 0 

Wednesday’s game 
Utah 1, Washington 0 

Friday’s game 
North Carolina at Chicago 
Saturday’s games 
Seattle at Utah 
Houston at Sky Blue FC 
Portland at Orlando 


Pro basketball 


x-Seattle 
x-Los Angeles 
Minnesota 
Phoenix 

Dallas 14 

Las Vegas 12 

x-clinched playoff spot 

Tuesday’s games 
Seattle 94, Indiana 79 
Atlanta 109, Las Vegas 100 
Minnesota 85, Chicago 64 
Washington 103, Phoenix 98 


L Pet 


Wednesday’s games 

leles 82, New wrk 81 


Los Angeles 81_ _ 

Connecticut 101, Dallas 92 
Thursday’s games 
Seattle at Washington 
Los Angeles at Atlanta 
Minnesota at Las Vegas 
Friday’s games 


NBA calendar 

Sept.7 — Basketball Hall of Fame Class 
of 2018 enshrinement ceremony. 

2019 

Feb. 16 — Three-point, slam dunk con¬ 
tests, Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 17 - NBA All-Star Game, Char¬ 
lotte, N.C. 


Amway Coaches Top 25 

The preseason Amway Top 25 football 
joll, with first-place votes in parenthe- 
;, 2017 records, total points based 
25 points for first place through one 
for 25th, and final ranking: 

Record Pts Pvs 
13-1 1621 1 

12-2 1547 4 

12- 2 1458 5 

13- 2 1452 2 

12- 2 1288 3 

10-3 1245 15 

13- 1 1243 6 

10- 3 1091 13 

11- 2 1050 8 

10-4 1004 12 

10-3 892 11 

10- 3 870 16 

9-5 768 19 

8- 5 752 - 

11- 3 691 10 

11-3 530 9 

9- 4 524 25 

9-4 407 20 
7-6 328 - 

7-6 310 - 

7-6 265 - 

11-3 261 22 

13-0 259 7 

9-4 254 18 

10-3 168 14 


point 

1. Alabama (61) 

2. Clemson (3) 

3. Ohio State (1) 

4. Georgia 

5. Oklahoma 

6. Washington 

7. Wisconsin 

8. Miami (Fla.) 

9. Penn State 

10. Auburn 

11. Notre Dame 

12. Michigan State 

13. Stanford 

14. Michigan 

15. Southern California 

16. TCU 

17. Virginia Tech 

18. Mississippi State 

19. Florida State 

20. West Virginia 

21. Texas 

22. Boise State 

23. Central Florida 

24. LSU 

25. Oklahoma State _ . 

Others receiving votes: South Caro¬ 
lina 138; Florida 135; Oregon 105; Utah 
81; Northwestern 67; Texas A&M 67; Kan¬ 
sas State 35; Florida Atlantic 27; Boston 
College 23; Memphis 23; North Carolina 
State 22; Arkansas State 19; Troy 19; Ap¬ 
palachian State 16; San Diego State 15; 
Iowa 8; Iowa State 8; Kentucky 8; Wash¬ 
ington State 7; South Florida 6; Duke 5; 
Fresno State 4; Louisville 3; Arizona 2; 
Houston 2; Army 1; Northern Illinois 1. 


Pro football 


NFL preseason 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 

W L T Pet PF PA 

Buffalo 0 0 0 .000 0 0 

Miami 0 0 0 .000 0 0 

New England 0 0 0 .000 0 0 

N.Y. Jets 0 0 0 .000 0 0 

South 

Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Tennessee 


Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
North 
10 0 1 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
West 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


000 


L.A. Chargers 0 0 0 


000 17 16 


Dallas 
N.Y. Giants 
Philadelphia 
Washington 


0 0 0 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
East 
W L T 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


Atlanta 
Carolina 
New Orleans 
Tampa Bay 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

North 


000 


Detroit 
Green Bay 
Minnesota 

Arizona 

San Francisco 
Seattle 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet GB 

x-Atlanta 19 10 .655 - 

x-Washington 18 11 .621 1 

Connecticut 17 12 .586 2 

Chicago 10 19 .345 9 

New York 7 22 .241 12 

Indiana 5 24 .172 14 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


18 11 .621 4'/2 

16 13 .552 6'/2 

16 14 .533 7 

14 15 .483 8'/2 

- 17 .414 lO'/i 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
West 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 ___ 

Thursday, Aug. 2 

Baltimore 17, Chicago 16 

Thursday’s games 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia 
New Orleans at Jacksonville 
Cleveland at N.Y. Giants 
Chicago at Cincinnati 
Carolina at Buffalo 
Tampa Bay at Miami 
L.A. Rams at Baltimore 
Washington at New England 
Tennessee at Green Bay 
Houston at Kansas City 
Indianapolis at Seattle 
Dallas at San Francisco 
Friday’s games 
Atlanta at N.Y. Jets 
Detroit at Oakland 

Saturday’s games 
Minnesota at Denver 
L.A. Chargers at Arizona 


000 16 17 


NFL calendar 

Sept. 1 — Final cutdown to 53-man 
roster. 

Sept. 6 — Regular season opens: At¬ 
lanta at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 9-10 — First weekend of regular 
season. 

Oct. 16-17 — Fall owners meeting. New 
York. 

Oct. 30 — Trading deadline. 

Dec. 12 — Winter owners meeting, Ir¬ 
ving, Texas 

Dec. 30 — Regular season ends. 

Jan. 5-6 — Wild-card playoff round. 

Jan. 12-13 — Divisional playoff round 

Jan. 20 — NFC and AFC championship 
games. 

Jan. 27 — Pro Bowl, Orlando, Florida. 

Feb. 3 — Super Bowl, Atlanta. 

Feb. 26-March 4 — NFL combine, India¬ 
napolis. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTiMORE ORiOLES - Sent OF Craig 
Gentry to Bowie (EL) for a rehab assign¬ 
ment. 

BOSTON RED SOX - Optioned INF Tony 
Renda to Pawtucket (IL). Reinstated 3B 
Rafael Devers from the 10-day DL. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Released RHP 
Zach McAllister. Signed RHP Luis San¬ 
chez to a minor league contract. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Placed IB John 
Hicks on the 10-day DL, retroactive to 
Tuesday. Optioned LHP Daniel Stumpf to 
Toledo (IL). Recalled C Grayson Greiner 
and RHP Artie Lewicki from Toledo. Se¬ 
lected the contract of RHP Jacob Turner 
from Toledo. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Placed RHP 
Nick Tropeano on the 10-day DL. Re¬ 
leased 3B Luis Valbuena. Recalled LHP 
Williams Jerez from Salt Lake (PCL). Sent 
C Rene Rivera to Inland Empire (Cal) for 
a rehab assignment. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Optioned RHP 
Chance Adams to Scranton Wilkes-Barre 
(IL). 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Signed IB Vi- 
osergy Rosa to a minor league contract. 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Placed RHP 
Shane Carle and LHP Max Fried on the 
10-day DL. Optioned LHP Kolby Allard to 
Gwinnett (IL). Assigned RHP Jason Hursh 
outright to Mississippi (SL). 

CINCINNATI REDS - Optioned RHP Je¬ 
sus Reyes to Louisville (IL). Recalled RHP 
Robert Stephenson from Louisville. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Recalled SP 
Pat Venditte from Oklahoma City (PCL). 
Sent RHP Josh Fields to the AZL Dodgers 
and LHP Hyun-Jin Ryu to Oklahoma City 
for rehab assignments. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Traded RHP 
Jon Perrin to Kansas City for RHP Sal Bi¬ 
as!. 


Recalled RHP Enyel De Los Santos from 
Lehigh Valley. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Placed 2B 
Sean Rodriguez on the 10-day DL, ret¬ 
roactive to Monday. Optioned IB Jose 
Osuna to Indianapolis (IL). Designated 
OF Christopher Bostick for assignment. 
Reinstated IB Josh Bell from the 10-day 
DL. Claimed LHP Buddy Boshers off waiv¬ 
ers from Houston. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Placed 
RHP Kelvin Herrera on the 10-day DL. 
Optioned RHP Jefry Rodriguez to Syra¬ 
cuse (IL). Recalled RHP Koda Glover from 
Syracuse. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

CLEVELAND CAVALIERS - Named Dr. 
Rick Celebrini director of sports medi¬ 
cine and performance. 

DALLAS MAVERICKS - Signed G Devin 
Harris to a one-year contract. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Signed OL 
Tyler Larsen to a two-year contract ex¬ 
tension. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Signed LB 
James Crawford. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed S Mike 
Basile. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Waived/ 
injured CB David Rivers. Signed DT Na¬ 
than Bazata. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Waived/in¬ 
jured DL Tavaris Barnes and LB Alex Mc¬ 
Calister. Signed DL Dante Sawyer and LB 
Cassanova McKinzy. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

D.C. UNITED - Acquired G Bill Ha¬ 
mid on a year-and-a-half loan from FC 
Midtjylland (Superliga-Denmark). 

PORTLAND TIMBERS - Traded D Vy- 
tautas Andriuskevicius to D.C. United for 
targeted allocation money. 

SEATTLE SOUNDERS - Acquired D 
Brad Smith on loan from AFC Bour¬ 
nemouth (Premier League-England). 

TENNIS 

TENNIS INTEGRITY UNIT - Fined Peng 
Shuai $10,000 and suspended her six 
months, with $5,000 and three months 
suspended, and suspended the creden¬ 
tials of her coach, Bertrand Perret, three 
months for attempting to change her 
doubles partner at Wimbledon 2017. 

COLLEGE 

COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON - Named 
Samantha Davis and Andy Russo assis¬ 
tant trainers and Greylin Cleary, Quentin 
Mullen and Sara Steckman graduate as¬ 
sistant trainers. Announced the retire¬ 
ment of equestrian coach Bob Story. 

IOWA — Suspended OT Alaric Jackson 
and DL Cedrick Lattimore one game. 

XAVIER, N.O. - Named Yhann Plum¬ 
mer men's and women’s track and field 
and cross country coach. 


AP sportlight 


1949 — Ezzard Charles knocks out Gus 
Lesnovich in the eighth round at Yankee 
Stadium in his first world heavyweight 
title defense. 

1949 — Miss Tilly, driven by Fred Egan, 
wins the Hambletonian Stakes in straight 
heats. 

1975 - Jack Nicklaus wins the PGA 
Championship for the fourth time with a 
two-stroke victory over Bruce Crampton 
and Tom Weiskopf. 

1980 — Jack Nicklaus wins his fifth 
PGA Championship with a record score 
of 274, seven strokes ahead of Andy 
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Age limit? 

When it comes to U.S. majors, 
players over 40 don’t often m 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

O ne news story from 50 
years ago at the PGA 
Championship might 
explain why no one has 
touched a record set that day. 

Julius Boros had to watch in 
front of him as Arnold Palmer 
made one last charge in the 1968 
PGA Championship. Palmer 
thrashed a 3-wood out of the 
rough to 8 feet on the 18th hole 
at Pecan Valley in San Antonio, 
only to miss the birdie putt to tie 
for the lead in the only mgjor he 
never won. 

Boros needed par to win, and he 
left his approach 45 yards short. 
Nerves? Not at all. 

“With the heat at 103, the pres¬ 
sure on full force, and 14,000 
spectators jammed around the 
18th green. Boros nonchalantly 
chipped to within 3 feet of the pin 
and popped the winning putt into 
the cup,” the story said. 

Boros was 48, making him the 
oldest mgjor champion, then and 
now. 

Tom Watson was an 8-foot putt 
away from winning the 2009 Brit¬ 
ish Open at Turnberry at age 59. 
A year earlier, Greg Norman was 
53 when he took the lead into the 
final round at Royal Birkdale and 
shot 77. Norman did that when he 
was younger, too. 

Links golf, which leans more on 
skill and creativity than youthful 
power, seems to expand the age 
limit for winning m^ors. 
American majors are different. 
Only two players in their 40s 
have won the last 80 majors over 
two decades on U.S. soil. Vijay 
Singh, who holds the PGA Tour 
record for most victories in his 
40s (22), won the 2004 PGA 
Championship at age 41. Payne 
Stewart was 42 when he won the 
1999 U.S. Open at Pinehurst No. 
2, four months before he died in a 
plane crash. 

No one would be surprised if 
a player in his 40s won the PGA 
Championship at Bellerive Coun¬ 
try Club in St. Louis, which starts 
Thursday. Phil Mickelson, Tiger 
Woods, Paul Casey and Matt 
Kuchar are all in their 40s. Five 
players in their 40s have won on 
the PGA Tour this year. Four of 
them won last year. 

There’s just not much recent 
history to suggest it will happen 
in an American m^or. 

“Sometimes it’s almost like a 
younger player can be naive about 
what they’re achieving,” Paul Az- 
inger said. “Younger players have 
the ability to swing the club like 
a kid without a care in the world, 
versus an older player who feels 


One reason for European-born 
players going 78 years without 
winning the PGA Championship 
was because for many years, 
hardly any Europeans were in¬ 
vited to play. Likewise, the field 
at Bellerive features only 21 out 
of 136 players (excluding the 20 
club pros) in their 40s. 

Each year brings more youth, 
and they are better than ever. 


Chris O’Meara/AP 

Kenny Perry reacts after missing a putt on the 18th hole at the Masters on April 12, 2009. At 48, 

Perry had a two-shot lead with two holes to play and lost in a playoff to Angel Cabrera. 


AP 

Julius Boros waits for the trophy presentation to begin after winning 
the PGA Championship on July 22, 1968, in San Antonio, Texas. At 
48, Boros took his place in golf history by becoming oldest winner 
of a major championship — a record which still stands today. 


“Guys are good when they come 
out of college,” said 28-year-old 
Brooks Koepka, the back-to-back 
U.S. Open champion. “They’re 
ready to win. There’s way more 
guys that are competing between 
22 to 28. Myself and Rory are on 
the old end.” 

Ernie Els contemplated this 
question a decade ago, when 
modern equipment was closing 
the distance gap and players in 
their 40s had plenty of length and 
loads of experience. Els felt they 
were hitting the ball even better, 
but “I think eventually your short 
game is not as sharp as maybe the 
guys in their 20s.” 

“When it’s really tough, when 
the greens are firm and fast, I 
think eventually the nerves,” he 
said, pausing to offer a knowing 
glance before adding, “it’s there.” 

Jack Nicklaus set the Masters 
record when he won at age 46, 
which seemed more ancient in 
1986 than it does now. The British 
Open record still belongs to Old 
Tom Morris, who was 46 when he 
won in 1867. Hale Irwin holds the 
U.S. Open record by winning in 
1990 at age 45. 

Boros topped them all. 

Not only did he win the 1968 
PGA Championship at 48, he 
lost the Westchester Classic in a 
playoff when he was 55. He died 
in 1994, and author and golf his¬ 
torian Herbert Warren Wind of¬ 
fered this assessment of Boros to 
The New York Times. 

“He was the most relaxed guy,” 
Wind said. “He seemed to have 
no nerves, and that made him 
very dangerous.” 


Jeff Roberson/AP 

Vijay Singh holds up the 
Wanamaker Trophy after winning 
the PGA Championship on Aug. 
15, 2004 at Whistling Straits in 
Haven, Wis. Singh was 41 when 
he won the tournament. 


like he’s playing with his last 
ball.” 

Mark Calcavecchia won the 
Canadian Open when he was 45. 
He won at Innisbrook in Flori¬ 
da when he was 46. He had two 
chances on Sunday in the m^ors 
after turning 40, and he didn’t 
break par either time. 

“It should be the same as a reg¬ 
ular tour event,” Calcavecchia 
said. “There’s more pressure in 
a m^or. Maybe the older you get, 
you don’t handle the pressure as 
well. I don’t know. That’s a hard 
one to figure out.” 

There have been plenty of close 
calls, mostly involving Mickel¬ 
son, who is among the best to ever 
play. Mickelson won the British 
Open in 2013 at Muirfield. He lost 
the 54-hole lead in the U.S. Open 
at Merion that same year at 43, 
and he finished runner-up in the 
PGA Championship at Valhalla 
when he was 44. 

Kenny Perry was 48 when he 
lost a two-shot lead with two holes 
to play in the 2009 Masters, and 
then lost in a playoff to Angel Ca¬ 
brera. Four years later, Cabrera 
was 43 when he lost the Masters in 
a playoff to Adam Scott. Stephen 
Ames was 43 when he played in 
the final group of the 2007 PGA 
Championship with Woods, which 
was never going to end well. Jim 
Furyk was 42 when he fell out of 
the lead with three holes to play 
in the 2012 U.S. Open. 

It’s also a numbers game. 
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PGA CHAMPIONSHIP 


Ryder Cup spots also on line at Bellerive 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — In the final week for Ameri¬ 
cans to qualify for the Ryder Cup team, Tony 
Finau and Xander Schauffele wound up in the 
same group as US. captain Jim Furyk at the 
PGA Championship. 

Furyk says it was just a coincidence. 

“I think it’s a great pairing for me,” Furyk 
said. “It probably isn’t the best pairing for 
them.” 

Furyk has been around long enough to un¬ 
derstand the additional pressure of the PGA 
Championship in a Ryder Cup year. It is ef¬ 
fectively two tournaments in one — the final 
mqjor of the year and one last chance to avoid 
having to audition as a captain’s pick. 

Furyk had to rely on a pick in 2012, and he 
wasn’t so fortunate in 2016, when he finished 
15th in the points and went to Hazeltine as a 
vice captain. 

“It’s stressful,” he said. “I think you’re al¬ 
ready on edge going into a mqjor championship 
with an opportunity. We put a lot of pressure 
on ourselves as players. It’s like there’s two 
scoreboards — one for playing and one you’re 
checking out the guys around you.... But what 
you have to keep reminding yourself as a play¬ 
er is you really have a job to do this week.” 

That’s why he sent a text to Schauffele, the 
PGA Tour rookie of the year last season who 
contended deep into the British Open on Sun¬ 
day until a bogey on the 17th hole left him two 
shots behind. He moved to No. 11, and with 
one-and-a-half the value of points for every¬ 
one but the winner at Bellerive, this is a big 
chance. 

If not, the 25-year-old from San Diego might 
see this as an audition. 

“I was trading some information with Xan¬ 
der. I just wrote a little text saying, ‘Boy, I saw 
you got the bad end of the stick on the pairings 
this week.’ A little smiley face came back on 
the text. I probably will let them both know I 
didn’t ask for it and just go play golf and have 
fun.” 

The top four players already have clinched 
a spot for the Sept. 28-30 matches in France 
— Dustin Johnson, Brooks Koepka, Justin 
Thomas and Patrick Reed. They are followed 
by Bubba Watson, Jordan Spieth, Rickie Fowl- 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


Xander Schauffele watches his second shot 
on the 10th hole during the first round of 
the PGA Championship on Thursday. 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


Tony Finau watches his second shot on the 10th hole during the first round of the PGA Championship at Bellerive Country Club 
on Thursday in St. Louis. Finau is playing the first two rounds with Ryder Cup captain Jim Fuyrk. 

er and Webb Simpson, who has a narrow lead 
over Bryson DeChambeau. 

Phil Mickelson is at No. 10, and there is pride 
at stake. Mickelson has never had to rely on 
being a captain’s pick, dating to his first team 
he made in 1995. 

Because the PGA Tour manufactures the 
pairings for its tournament, Furyk said he was 
offered the chance to choose whom he wanted 
in his group for the opening two rounds. He 
decided not to. 

“I just didn’t think that would be fair to the 
guys,” he said. 

Stewart Cink was the only player with whom 
Furyk played twice in the opening rounds. 

Kevin Kisner is the only player among the 
top 20 in the U.S. standings who played with 
Furyk, at the RBC Heritage. 

Among those in the top 50, Furyk also 
played once with Patrick Cantlay, Andrew 
Landry, Charles Howell III, Brandt Snedeker 
and James Hahn. 

Points are based on every $1,000 a player 
makes in PGA Tour earnings, with double 
points for the winner of the PGA Champion¬ 
ship, and IV 2 points for everyone else. Ev¬ 
eryone down to Chris Stroud at No. 85 in the 
standings has a mathematical chance by win¬ 
ning — maybe further down if the PGA raises 
its purse. 

Tiger Woods is at No. 20, roughly $130,000 
in PGA Championship earnings from the No. 

8 spot. He already is a vice captain and has 
talked to Furyk since January about the pos¬ 
sibility of a dual role if he also played. 

Furyk was in that spot two years ago—under 
consideration for a pick who was involved as a 
vice captain in deciding. He would not commit 
to saying whether Woods has done enough be¬ 
cause there’s still one more tournament. 

“It’s fun to see him put himself in the mix,” 

Furyk said. “And being 20th on the points with 
very few events is a pretty good spot.” 

Furyk took five players with him to Le Golf 
Nacional in Paris the weekend before the Brit¬ 
ish Open to see the Ryder Cup course — Finau 
was part of that group, along with Watson, Spi¬ 
eth, Kisner and Brian Harman. 


Finau, at No. 13 in the standings, did not ap¬ 
pear the least bit stressed when he finished his 
final practice round Wednesday at Bellerive. 

“I’ll try my best to stay in the moment,” he 
said. “There’s a lot going on, a tournament 
within a tournament. Everyone looks at differ¬ 
ently. I have a chance to do something special 
this week — try to win a mqjor, just like 155 
other guys. That’s all my focus is on.” 

Finau has finished in the top 10 at all 
the majors this year, even at the Masters, 
where he rolled his ankle during the Par 3 
Tournament. 

“I feel good for the final mqjor. The prepa¬ 
rations are done,” he said. “I’m going to grab 
some lunch and get in some pool time with the 
kids.” 


Ryder Cup points 

Sept. 28-30 
Through Aug. 5 
x-clinched berth 
United States 

1. x-Dustin Johnson 9,4 

2. x-Brooks Koepka 9,3 

3. x-Justin Thomas 8,4 

4. x-Patrick Reed 7,8 

5. Bubba Watson 5,5 

5. Jordan Spieth 5,1 

7 . Rickie Fowler 4,7 

3. Webb Simpson 4,3 

3. Bryson DeChambeau 4,3 
0. Phil Mickelson 4,2 

1. Xander Schauffele 3,8 

2. Matt Kuchar 3,8 

3. Tony Finau 3,4 

4. Kyle Stanley 3,4 

5. Kevin Kisner 3,3 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


Jim Furyk, right, and Tiger Woods talk during a practice round for the PGA 
Championship on Tuesday. Woods is a vice captain for the Ryder Cup and has 
talked to Furyk, the captain, about the possibility of a dual role if he also played. 
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AUTO RACING/NFL 


Chargers’ Williams back on 
track after injury-filled 2017 



Kyle Busch celebrates in Victory Lane after winning his sixth NASCAR Cup Series race 
at Pocono Raceway last month in Long Pond, Pa. 

Points leader Kyle Busch 
looks to dominate playoffs 

33-year-old driver is out to prove he can win it all 


By Pete Iacobelli 

Associated Press 

MYRTLE BEACH, S.C. — Kyle Busch 
hopes his latest dominant NASCAR season 
lasts one race longer than his previous two 
years. 

Busch has won 20 races since 2015, in¬ 
cluding six in the Monster Energy NAS¬ 
CAR Cup Series this year. He’s made the 
16-driver playoffs each year and has had a 
chance to win the title in the season-clos¬ 
ing showcase at Homestead-Miami Speed¬ 
way each of the past three seasons. 

But he’s cashed in on just one champion¬ 
ship opportunity. That was three years ago, 
and it’s something that gets under Busch’s 
skin as the 
playoffs 
approach. 

“When you 
only come 
up with one 
champion¬ 
ship in three 
times of being 
there, it kind 
of makes you a little upset that your odds 
are going down,” Busch said Tuesday. “So 
we’ve got to make sure we get back there 
again this year and win it.” 

Busch looks like he’s out to prove he can 
win everything. He earned his sixth win 
two weeks back at Pocono to tie Kevin 
Harvick for most victories this season. 
Busch was in the thick of things at Wat¬ 
kins Glen last week until an error by his pit 
crew pushed him to the back of the pack. 
Still, Busch finished third for his 17th top- 
five finish in 22 races this year. 

Busch said his run this year is a result of 
good chemistry and a team on a mission to 
succeed. He won’t let that slip in the final 
four races of the regular season, which 
starts Sunday at Michigan International 
Speedway. 

“Our motivation right now is to continue 
our dominant stretch, continue to finish 
with top fives, winning races, continue to 
add bonus points,” he said. “We want to fin¬ 


ish the season on top. We want to win the 
regular season championship.” 

Winning is a powerful motivator, as 
Busch proved at a go-kart track on the 
Grand Strand to promote Darlington 
Raceway’s Southern 500 on Sept. 2. He 
raced contest winners on a three-lap, Wat¬ 
kins Glen-like road course full of chicanes 
and hair-pin turns. 

Busch, always starting on the pole, 
would drive a few feet before pulling to the 
side to let the 10 other competitors pass — 
then methodically chase them down one- 
by-one until he crossed the finish line first 
with a large smile on his face. 

“I guess I figured out how to run this 
thing,” Busch joked after one of his five 
kart wins. 

Busch’s lone series title came during a 
turbulent 2015 when he missed 11 races 
because of a horrific crash at Daytona 
in the Xfinity race to start the season. 
But Busch prevailed through surgeries 
and a medical waiver to compete for the 
championship despite his missed races 
to outlast Harvick at Homestead for the 
championship. 

Busch was loaded with confidence at 
Homestead the next two seasons — he 
won four races in 2016 and five last year 
— he would add to his championship re¬ 
sume. Instead, Busch wound up third two 
years ago to Jimmie Johnson and runner 
up in 2017 to Martin Truex Jr . 

Busch, 33, understood he was letting too 
many chances slip by in the prime of his 
career. So he and his crew, led by chief 
Adam Stevens, rededicated themselves to 
consistent excellence in everything they 
do. So far, it’s worked like few other sea¬ 
sons before. 

He’ll try for his seventh win of the sea¬ 
son at Michigan this weekend. Busch has 
never won more than eight races in a sea¬ 
son and hopes to eclipse that on the way 
to the top. 

“I think it’s just everything,” Busch said 
about what had worked best in 2018. “Ev¬ 
erything’s coming together for us.” 


By Dan Greenspan 
Associated Press 

COSTA MESA, Calif. — Los Angeles 
Chargers wide receiver Mike Williams 
wasn’t himself as a rookie. 

Back and knee injuries limited him to 11 
receptions in 10 games last season, and a 
hamstring injury during OTAs this year 
had Williams wondering when his body 
would allow him to show why the Char¬ 
gers selected him No. 7 overall in the 2017 
draft. 

Finally healthy, Williams has performed 
in training camp like the dominant receiv¬ 
er he was at Clemson. 

“Not being able to do the things I’m used 
to doing, that was the main thing. Not being 
able to move how I want to move. Now I’m 
able to come out here and, you know, play 
how Mike Williams plays, so I’m feeling 
comfortable right now,” Williams said. 

Offensive coordinator Ken Whisenhunt 
had no doubts about Williams’ ability 
to contribute at a high level after mak¬ 
ing 98 receptions for 1,361 yards and 11 
touchdowns for the Tigers’ 2016 national 
championship team. It was just a matter of 
staying on the field. 

Whisenhunt pointed to the improve¬ 
ment Williams showed during the regular 
season, when he had seven catches for 62 
yards in the two games against Jackson¬ 
ville and Buffalo prior to sustaining the 
knee injury against Dallas on Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Day. 

“I think the thing with Mike that’s pret¬ 
ty consistent is when he gets an amount of 
time where he’s in a routine, he starts to 
get better,” Whisenhunt said. 

A consistent schedule was lacking for 
Williams in 2017. He sustained a herni¬ 
ated disc in his lower back on the first day 
of rookie minicamp in May, an injury that 
kept him out of training camp last year. 
The progress Williams made this offsea¬ 
son was interrupted by a minor hamstring 
strain, but he recovered in time to run and 
lift weights every day and do yoga at least 
twice a week going into his first training 
camp. 

The difference in Williams’ health has 
been evident. Always known as a receiver 
that uses his size effectively, he has been 
making contested catches consistently 
against the Chargers’ strong crop of de¬ 
fensive backs. 

“He goes up and attacks the ball,” safe¬ 
ty Jahleel Addae said. “That’s the biggest 
thing you see with him is he can use his 
body to shield off defenders. He can go up 
and grab it, and that’s something we need, 
for sure.” 

At 6-foot-4 and 220 pounds, Williams’ 
physical traits could be especially valu¬ 
able with tight end Hunter Henry out for 
the season because of a torn ACL. All but 
one of Henry’s 12 career touchdowns re¬ 
ceptions have been in the red zone, with 
eight coming inside the 10-yard line. Get¬ 
ting Williams matched up on jump balls at 
the goal line could offset those losses. 

But Whisenhunt wants Williams to be 
more than a red-zone specialist. Whisen¬ 
hunt and wide receivers coach Phil Mc- 
Geoghan have been training Williams to 
line up all over the field, using Keenan 
Allen as the model for versatility. 

“He set the standard of being able to 
line up in different spots and be success¬ 
ful, and that’s what we’re trying to do a lit¬ 
tle bit with Mike to create those matchups 
where we can use his size and hopefully 
those things can work out,” Whisenhunt 
said. 

Route running is one area where Wil¬ 
liams is already emulating Allen, citing 
him as an influence for his development 



Michael Conroy/AP 


Chargers wide receiver Mike Williams 
makes a catch as he runs a drill at the 
NFL scouting combine in Indianapolis on 
March 4, 2017. Back and knee injuries 
washed out much of Williams’ rookie 
campaign with San Diego. 

By the numbers 


98 

Receptions by the Chargers’ 
second-year reciever Mike Williams 
in his final season at Clemson. 
Williams gained 1,361 yards and 
had 11 touchdowns for the Tigers’ 
2016 national championship team. 

11 

Total receptions for Williams in 10 
games during his injury-marred 
rookie season with the Chargers. 
Williams had seven catches for 62 
yards in the two games against 
Jacksonville and Buffalo prior to 
sustaining a knee injury against 
Dallas on Thanksgiving Day. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

there. 

“He sets defenders up so good, it’s just 
good for me to come out here and learn 
from someone like him,” Williams said. “I 
take a lot from his game.” 

All aspects of Williams’ improvement 
were evident when the Chargers scrim¬ 
maged Saturday as he made two touch¬ 
down receptions. 

“The confidence comes with making 
plays,” Williams said. 

Notes: Defensive end Joey Bosa left 
practice early Tuesday because of a left 
foot injury. 


Everything’s 
coming together 
for us. ^ 

Kyle Busch 

NASCAR points leader 
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NFL 


Rookie Rosen ready for preseason debut 


By Bob Baum 
Associated Press 

GLENDALE, Ariz. — Barring unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, rookie Josh Rosen 
will begin his first NFL season on the side¬ 
line as Arizona’s backup quarterback. 

The preseason, though, will be his 
chance to shine, beginning Saturday night 
when the Cardinals play at home against 
the Los Angeles Chargers. 

“We want him to play quite a bit and re¬ 
ally get into the flow of the game,” coach 
Steve Wilks said. 

Rosen said his two weeks of training 
camp have “gone really well.” 

“I think I’ve gotten better pretty much 
every day since I’ve gotten here,” the for¬ 
mer UCLA star said before Wednesday’ 
practice. 

Sam Bradford is Arizona’s starter but 
the Cardinals view Rosen as their fran¬ 
chise quarterback of the future. Why else 
would they have moved up five spots in the 
draft to pluck him 10th overall? 

Asked for specific areas of improvement 
since he became a 
pro, Rosen cites “a 
bunch of things.” 

“The most tangi¬ 
ble is probably the 
playbook,” he said. 
“I feel a lot more 
comfortable and 
fluid with it at the 
gott 0 l 1 h 6 r 0 . ^ of scrimmage. 

I’m focusing more 
Josh Rosen ^^d more with 
Cardinals rookie QB ^^at the defense is 
trying to do to me 
rather than making sure I get the right 
snap count and in the right protection.” 

He said he’s also picking up “the little 
things on how to use the double-cadence to 
try and buy yourself time and get someone 
offside, just little tricks of the trade I didn’t 
know when I was in college.” 

From the beginning Bradford and Rosen 
seem to have gotten along well. 


I think IV0 
gott0n b0tt0r 
pr0tty much 
0V0ry day 
sinc0 IV0 



Matt York/AP 


Arizona Cardinals quarterback Josh Rosen throws during training camp in Glendale, 
Ariz. The rookie figures to get plenty of playing time in the preseason, beginning with 
his NFL debut Saturday night against the Los Angeles Chargers. 


“Sam’s actually really good with all those 
little things,” Rosen said. “He’s a crafty vet 
and very successful for a lot of different 
reasons. He might not share every reason 
with me, but I’ll take advantage of the ones 
that he does.” 

Bradford said Rosen “asks the right 
questions.” 

“He’s hungry for information,” Brad¬ 
ford said. “It seems like he’s always trying 
to learn something. It doesn’t stop in the 


meeting rooms. Even at the dinner table 
he’ll ask me. 

“It’s fun to be around someone like that 
and to hopefully try to be able to help him. 
I share with him some of the experiences 
I’ve had, some of the things I’ve learned 
over the years. Hopefully it can relate to 
him and can help him in some way.” 

Wilks wouldn’t say how much Rosen will 
play on Saturday night but it will be long 
enough to do some serious evaluation. 


“The mechanics of really running the 
offense,” Wilks said, “putting guys in the 
right position from a protection stand¬ 
point, going through his progression and 
reads and really just trying to detail the 
fundamentals.” 

Rosen is running second on the depth 
chart, ahead of Mike Glennon, who also 
figures to play a lot Saturday. 

Early in camp, Rosen said he was think¬ 
ing too much. 

“I think I’ve gotten a lot better since then 
and continue to each day,” he said. “The 
less thinking you can do, the more you can 
allow yourself to physically do what I’ve 
been doing since Pop Warner, and play the 
game I know.” 

As a big-name rookie quarterback, 
Rosen knows his every move will be scru¬ 
tinized by fans and critics. 

“It’s part of the game,” he said. “I stay 
relatively offline for the most part. The 
most pressure I feel from anyone is myself 
I’m very, very highly self-critical, almost 
too much at times. There’s no pressure that 
should be greater than my own.” 

There’s no changing his throwing style, 
either, which includes an occasional side- 
arm toss on a bubble screen. 

“It’s not just how hard or far you can 
throw it,” Rosen said. “It’s being able to 
change your arm slot and delivery. I think 
Aaron (Rodgers) is the best at it because 
sort of like mid-throw, your ability to throw 
sidearm to fit a quick screen in there or just 
kind of contort your body to get halfback 
screens and stuff in there.” 

No one has tried to alter that style, he 
said. 

“They drafted me for what I can do and 
I’m here to deliver that,” Rosen said. 

He said he’s made preparation for the 
NFL a day-by-day process. 

“Right now I’m fully in work mode,” he 
said. “I’m trying to be the best that I can be 
and over the course of my career I’m try¬ 
ing to win Super Bowls. And right now I’m 
trying to put my best foot forward in this 
preseason game.” 


Gruden eager to return 
to Coliseum sidelines 


Raiders head coach Jon Gruden gestures during a joint practice with the Lions on 
Tuesday in Napa, Calif. The teams meet in the first preseason game of the year on 
Friday, and it will be Gruden’s first at the Oakland Coliseum in 17 years. 


By Michael Wagaman 
Associated Press 

NAPA, Calif — As much as he tries to 
downplay the significance, Oakland Raid¬ 
ers coach Jon Gruden is fully aware Fri¬ 
day’s game against the Detroit Lions will 
be anything but an ordinary preseason 
contest. 

It’s been 17 years since Gruden last 
roamed the sidelines at the Coliseum with 
the Raiders. He came back in 2004 with 
Tampa Bay and again in 2012 as a televi¬ 
sion analyst. 

Gruden’s iconic status among Raiders 
fans promises to make this time different. 
Much, much different. 

“I am looking forward to it,” Gruden 
said Wednesday after the second of two 
joint practices with the Lions. “I’m looking 
forward to it big-time. I’ve got some things 
obviously I’ve got to work out. So I’ve got 
to work myself through calling plays again 
and managing some tough situations. I’m 
anxious to see if I can do it.” 

Gruden developed a cult-like following 
during his first stint as the Raiders coach 
from 1998-2001. Those feelings didn’t wane 
when Gruden was traded to Tampa Bay by 
late owner A1 Davis and only strengthened 


when the coach went into the television 
booth. 

Gruden showed his appreciation in 2009 
while in town to broadcast a San Fran¬ 
cisco 49ers game when he held a party at 
Ricky’s, a Raiders sports bar not far from 
the Coliseum. 

Gruden held another party at Ricky’s 
three weeks ago to celebrate his return and 
paid for dinner and soft drinks for the fans. 
About 600 people showed up. 

“It’s an honor to be here and it’s a great 
story, but I also just want to do everything 
I can in order to try and help this team win 
again,” Gruden said. “I love the Raider 
fans. I love Oakland and that’s the primary 
reason I’m standing here.” 

Lions coach Matt Patricia developed a 
friendship with Gruden while he was de¬ 
fensive coordinator in New England and 
the Raiders coach was working at ESPN. 

Gruden’s return, Patricia said, is good 
for the NFL. 

“If you meet with him, you’re gonna find 
a guy that absolutely loves football from its 
core, all the way out, every aspect of it,” Pa¬ 
tricia said. “He loves to coach and I think 
he loves to be around the players. I think 
it’s great for the game. I think it’s great for 
the Raiders organization.” 


The rest of the storyline around Friday’s 
game is fairly antiseptic. 

Quarterback Derek Carr and the rest of 
Oakland’s starters will only play a series 
or two, with the m^ority of playing time 
being doled out to the rookies and fringe 
players on the roster. 


“It’s about finding the right 53 men, and 
I think you saw it today, we’ve got a lot 
of contenders,” Gruden said. “There are 
a lot of guys that have put themselves on 
the brink of making this football team and 
we’ve got to make sure we give them every 
opportunity to showcase their skills.” 



Eric Risberg/AP 
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Raymond Thompson/AP 


West Virginia wide receiver Gary Jennings, right, makes a catch against Delaware State on Sept. 16 in Morgantown, W.Va. Jennings 
finished the season with 97 receptions that ranked him fourth in the Bowl Subdivision but had just one TD reception. 


Jennings 
seeking 
end zone 

Prolific WVU WR had 
just 1 TD last season 

By John Raby 

Associated Press 

MORGANTOWN, W.Va. — Wide re¬ 
ceiver Gary Jennings had a prolific 2017 
season between the end zones for West Vir¬ 
ginia with little else to show for it. 

Jennings figures his touchdown chances 
will improve ayear after he scored just once 
despite amassing 97 receptions that ranked 
him fourth in the Bowl Subdivision. 

“Last year was a great season. That’s just 
how the ball rolls sometimes,” Jennings 
said. This year, “I’m definitely looking for 
more ways to get in the end zone.” 

Jennings’ 1,096 receiving yards in his 
first full season as a starter led the Moun¬ 
taineers and were the sixth most in school 
history. 

The 6-foot-2 Jennings enters his senior 
season with just four career TDs. His lone 
touchdown in 2017 came in the season 
opener against Virginia Tech, when he had 
13 catches for 189 yards. 

Jennings matched those 13 catches 
against Kansas State but surpassed 100 
yards receiving just three times over the 
final 12 games. The Mountaineers strug¬ 
gled in their last three games on offense 
after quarterback Will Grier went down 
with a broken finger. 


Jennings isn’t the type of player to show 
his frustrations about his lack of scoring. 
He certainly doesn’t feel that there was a 
lack of luck on his side, although he has a 
right to feel that way. Teammate David Sills 
IV caught 18 TDs a year ago as a junior and 
was named a second-team all-American, 
while senior Ka’Raun White had 12 scor¬ 
ing catches. 

“That’s just how it happens sometimes,” 
Jennings said. “I just have to have a little 
more drive to get in there. I think it’s more 
from a scheme standpoint just being able 
to put myself in a better position to score.” 

Grier points out that Jennings got tack¬ 
led inside the 5-yard line “quite a bit.” 

“We tell him all the time ‘just find a way 
to cross that line.’ And he will,” Grier said. 


“It’s only a matter of timing. He scores in 
practice. He’ll find a way to get into the end 
zone in games as well.” 

As an inside receiver, Jennings ben¬ 
efited from teams focusing more on White 
and the 6-4 Sills, especially on third downs 
when Jennings had a team-high 18 catches, 
converting 15 of those for first downs. 

“Gary was great for us last year. He made 
very tough catches,” Sills said. “I think we 
complimented each other very well. We’re 
pushing each other, trying to get each 
other better. We’re all happy if there’s a 
touchdown at the end of the drive. And I’m 
happy when he’s getting conversions.” 

With more receivers in the mix. West 
Virginia opens the season Sept. 1 against 
Tennessee in Charlotte, N.C. The Moun¬ 


taineers have added Alabama transfer T. J. 
Simmons, who played on special teams for 
the Crimson Tide in 2016 as a freshman. 

West Virginia offensive coordinator Jake 
Spavital wants all of his receivers to be able 
to deliver in the high-scoring Big 12. 

“That’s kind of been the ongoing joke 
around the locker room — Gary has a mil¬ 
lion catches and one touchdown,” Spavital 
said Tuesday. “And then yesterday in prac¬ 
tice he does a remarkable play and he goes 
out on the half-yard line. 

“That is an emphasis: We need guys to 
score touchdowns. David Sills has a great 
ability to find his way into the end zone. We 
need to find some of those other guys that 
can go out there and score when they get 
the ball.” 


Iowa State’s Montgomery set for national breakout 


By Luke Meredith 

Associated Press 

AMES, Iowa — Big 12 coaches and foot¬ 
ball junkies know all about Iowa State ju¬ 
nior running back David Montgomery. 

Montgomery is poised to make his pres¬ 
ence felt throughout the rest of the country 
this fall. 

Montgomery racked up 1,146 yards 
rushing and 11 touchdowns in 2017. But 
those numbers fail to fully show how im¬ 
pressive he was in just his second season 
at the position. 

Montgomery also forced a national-best 
109 missed tackles — a stat compiled by 
website Pro Football Focus — while run¬ 
ning behind a line that was average on its 
best days. 

“He can be as good as he wants to be be¬ 
cause of his work ethic,” Iowa State coach 
Matt Campbell said. “To be honest with 
you, he is such a craftsman at his sport. 
He’s got the ability to really dive in, hone 
his craft and power his craft. ... I really 
think (his ceiling) is as high as he wants it 
to be and what he wants it to become.” 

Montgomery will be the focal point of 
both Iowa State’s offense and opposing de¬ 
fenses this season, which starts on Sept. 1 
against South Dakota State of the FCS. 

But Montgomery instead deferred to a 
talented supporting cast during Tuesday’s 



Karen Schiely, Akron Beacon Journal/TNS 

Iowa State running back David Montgomery breaks free against Akron on Sept. 16 in 
Akron, Ohio. Montgomery finished his sophomore season with 1,146 yards rushing. 


media day, cracking a few jokes in an effort 
to deflect attention. 

“Whatever coach Campbell and the team 
needs me to do. I’m down to do. Whether 
it’s me long snapping. I’ll long snap. If 
(Campbell) needs me to hold the kicks for 
the field goal specialist, I will,” Montgom¬ 
ery said. 

Montgomery converted from quarter¬ 
back to running back when he arrived on 
campus in 2016. After earning first-team 
All-Big 12 honors at his new position, it’s 
safe to say he won’t be called upon as a 
placeholder. 

Montgomery scored twice in last year’s 
opening-night win over Northern Iowa 
and added 112 yards in a loss to rival Iowa. 
Montgomery bowled over Hawkeyes All- 
American linebacker Josey Jewell for a 
touchdown in that one, essentially sealing 
his status as the team’s starter. 

Iowa State, which went 8-5 in 2017, then 
rallied to stun then-No. 3 Oklahoma 38-31, 
and Montgomery flashed his versatility in 
that early October upset by catching seven 
passes for 89 yards. 

Montgomery later ran for at least 100 
yards in three straight games, highlighted 
by a three-TD performance against Okla¬ 
homa State. He finished the year with 36 
receptions, and those missed tackles were 
the most since Pro Football Focus started 
tracking that stat in 2014. 
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Fading: Scoring, pace of play down last season 


FROM BACK PAGE 

speeds. 

“We want to run the best play 
possible against the look present¬ 
ed rather than a bad play quick¬ 
ly,” said Moorhead, repeating one 
of his go-to lines when describing 
his offensive philosophy. “But 
at the same time have the abil¬ 
ity that if we’re getting the right 
looks and calling the right plays to 
play at that break-neck speed.” 

This is the hurry-up-and-wait 
approach. By rushing to the line of 
scrimmage and making no substi¬ 
tutions, offenses get the benefit of 
forcing defenses to stick with the 
personnel they have on the field. 

“They’re getting lined up really 
fast so they have plenty of time left 
on the 40-second clock to see what 
you’re doing defensively,” said 
Pittsburgh coach Pat Narduzzi, 
a former defensive coordinator. 
“They all want perfect plays.” 

Mississippi State defensive 
coordinator Bob Shoop said he 
believes offenses are looking for 
more than just formations. 

“I think the game has changed 
from going as fast as you can to 
lining up as fast as you can and 
trying to steal the defense’s sig¬ 
nals,” Shoop said. “I think that’s 
what you see a lot of teams doing 
nowadays. Trying to get the de¬ 
fensive coordinator, the defensive 
signal caller’s signals, and get into 
the right play in that respect.” 

Offensive coaches will tell you 
that signal stealing can go both 
ways, and other defensive adjust¬ 
ments have pushed them to throt¬ 
tle back. 

When Oregon’s offense was 
humming under Kelly, defenses 
struggled to simply get lined up. 
The Ducks would run the same 
basic running play three straight 
times against defensive linemen 
who barely had time to get into a 
stance. 

The speed alone killed. 

“I think defensive coaches have 
adjusted how they practice,” Troy 
coach Neal Brown said. “Some 
people use two scout teams and 
run multiple plays in a row. Even 
non-tempo teams play with tempo 


Of points and plays 

Scoring and plays per game 
were down in major college 
football last season to their lowest 
levels since 2011. 

A year-by-year look at scoring 
and plays per game (official NCAA 
statistics): 

Plays per game: 

2005 - 67.7 

2006 - 64.0 
2007 - 71.9 

2008 - 67.6 

2009 - 67.7 

2010 - 68.4 

2011 - 69.8 

2012 - 71.5 

2013 - 71.8 

2014 - 71.9 

2015 - 71.5 

2016 - 71.6 
2017 - 69.9 

Points per game per team: 

2005 - 27.1 

2006 - 24.4 

2007 - 28.4 

2008 - 27.1 

2009 - 27.1 

2010 - 28.0 
2011 - 28.3 
2012 - 29.5 

2013 - 29.5 

2014 - 29.4 
2015 - 29.0 

2016 - 30.2 

2017 - 28.8 
Source: Associated Press 


during the spring and fall camp to 
help the defense practice.” 

Players who can fill multiple 
positions are now the norm for 
defenses, allowing coordinators to 
change formations without chang¬ 
ing personnel — because defense 
can only substitute if the offense 
does. Every coach wants versatile 
players like Minkah Fitzpatrick 
and Jabrill Peppers, first-round 
NFL Draft picks the last two 
years, who can comfortably move 
from cornerback to safety to line¬ 
backer to edge pass rusher. 

Defensive coaches are getting 
their plays in faster, using one- or 
two-word calls, and building au¬ 


tomatic checks into those calls for 
when the offense changes forma¬ 
tions at the line. 

Defenses are also better at 
gamesmanship. Sure, teams will 
still fake injuries to get a rest for 
winded defenders, but there are 
less shady ways to tap the brakes, 
too. 

If the offense makes a substitu¬ 
tion, even if it is one receiver for 
another and the personnel group¬ 
ing remains the same, defenses 
often counter with an automatic 
sub of a lineman, preferably one 
far away from his sideline. 

“The defense is not respon¬ 
sible for sprinting onto the field,” 
Shoop said. “I know the last cou¬ 
ple years, where we just substitut¬ 
ed a random defensive tackle or 
defensive end into the game just 
to slow the pace of play down. And 
in addition we’ve actually worked 
on and coached that player on the 
pace that we want him to run on 
the field.” 

Another factor could be playing 
a part in the slowdown. NCAA co¬ 
ordinator of officials Steve Shaw 
said there was a point of emphasis 
nationally last season to have offi¬ 
cials be more consistent in spotting 
the ball and, after a clock stoppage 
on an out-of-bounds play, winding 
the clock. The idea was to be more 
conscious of game management, 
making sure officials and yard- 
markers on the sideline were set, 
before letting the offense snap. 
Shaw said the goal was more con¬ 
sistency across the country in how 
that mechanic was performed. 

“Did that shave a second off 
here or there or not?” Shaw said. 
“Hard to tell.” 

For what it’s worth, Shaw said 
he was not besieged by complaints 
from coaches about officials slow¬ 
ing their offenses, so that’s a good 
sign. 

Where does this go from here? 

Keep an eye on Kelly’s new 
team, UCLA, for clues. Kelly has 
never been one to tip his hand, but 
if one of the up-tempo pioneers 
decides to ease off the gas, that’d 
be a strong sign that the fast-foot- 
ball craze is officially over. 



Tony Gutierrez/AP 


Michigan quarterback Wiiton Speight signals at the line of scrimmage during a game against Florida last 
season in Arlington, Texas. While college offenses still performed at a high level last season, they were 
generally operating more slowly, with the average number of plays per game dropping from 71.6 in 
2016 to 69.9 in 2017. 



Mickey Welsh, The Montgomery Advertiser/AP 


Middle Tennessee head coach Rick Stockstili hugs his son, 
quarterback Brent Stockstill, in December after beating Arkansas 
State in the Camellia Bowl in Montgomery, Ala. Brent Stockstill has 
been around the Middle Tennessee program for years with his father 
coaching the Biue Raiders. Now the quarterback who has most of 
the school's passing records is heading into his senior season. 


Father-son duo head 
into final season at 
Middle Tennessee 


By Teresa M. Walker 
Associated Press 

MURFREESBORO, Tenn. — 
Rick Stockstill will savor the five 
years he has spent with his son 
as the Blue Raiders’ quarterback 
—just not now. 

The Middle Tennessee coach 
has no time for that at the 
moment. 

He has games to win with fall 
camp opening up. 

Offensive coordinator Tony 
Franklin already knows what a 
rare opportunity he’s had spend¬ 
ing three straight seasons with one 
quarterback in Brent Stockstill. 

“To have a quarterback for 
three years is incredible for me. 
Sometimes I don’t stay three 
years,” the well-traveled offen¬ 
sive coordinator said Wednesday 
to a few laughs. “And I’ve only 
had one, and that was Jared Goff 
at Cal. And Brent’s spring that he 
just had was better than any quar¬ 
terback I ever coached.” 

Brent Stockstill has grown up 
around the Middle Tennessee 
program; his father is going into 
his 13th season as head coach. 
Now the quarterback with most 
of the school’s passing records is 
turning 24 on Sunday and is a red- 
shirt senior. 

“Our deal it is special, but I’m 
not going to look at it and say, 
‘This is the last first practice, this 
is the last practice before the first 
game,”’ Rick Stockstill said. “I’m 
not going to get into all that. So 
just coaching and try to prepare 
this team the best we can.” 

His son’s school records include 
77 career touchdown passes, 14 
300-yard passing games, two 
400-yard passing games, ans av¬ 
erage of 288.7 yards passing per 
game and 729 completions. Brent 
Stockstill ranks third among ac¬ 
tive players nationally for yards 
passing, first in yards passing per 


game, second in total offense and 
eighth in passing efficiency. 

“He understands the offense, 
he’s a good leader, he’s a good 
football player,” Franklin said. 
“I think a lot of time people will 
say, ‘Hey, he’s a coach’s son, and 
he loves the game.’ He’s a good 
football player. He likes playing 
football. It’s fun to have some¬ 
body like him who can do so much 
physically but mentally.” 

Stockstill’s college career has 
been marked by freak injuries. 
He missed five games last season 
after cracking his sternum — his 
collarbone pulled away from the 
sternum in a loss at Minnesota. 
He returned and led the Blue 
Raiders to a win at the Camellia 
Bowl for a 7-6 record. 

The 6-foot, 215-pound quarter¬ 
back has played all 13 games only 
once, in 2015 after redshirting his 
first season. He threw for 4,005 
yards and 33 TDs. In 2016, Stock¬ 
still missed three games with a 
broken collarbone. 

As his father and coach, Rick 
Stockstill would like his son and 
quarterback to stay healthy. 

“Having a senior quarterback 
gives you a comfort level,” Rick 
Stockstill said. “As a coach, you 
always want to know what you’re 
going to get when the ball snapped. 
And with him with being a senior, 
you’ve got a pretty good idea of 
what you’re going to get every 
time the ball snapped.” 

The quarterback already has 
graduated and also has his mas¬ 
ter’s degree in sports management. 
Asked about what he wants for his 
final season, Brent Stockstill al¬ 
ready sounds like he’s thinking of 
his future — beyond the season 
opener Sept. 1 at Vanderbilt. 

“Next year there’s going to be a 
new guy stepping up and being in 
charge so it’s my job to leave that 
position in a good spot,” he said. 
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Building it like Tom 

New coach Frost plans to use Osborne’s formula at Nebraska 




By Eric Olson 

Associated Press 

LINCOLN, Neb. 

T om Osborne, like most 
others in this football- 
mad state, senses a re¬ 
surgence coming for 
one of the college game’s histori¬ 
cal blue bloods. 

The 81-year-old Osborne, who 
won 255 games in his 25 years 
and ended his career with nation¬ 
al titles in three of his last four 
seasons, acknowledged he had 
disconnected emotionally from 
the program as it languished 
under Mike Riley. Nebraska’s 
first preseason practice under 
new coach Scott Frost was Friday 
and Osborne is among the many 
interested in what happens next. 

“I guess I’m a little bit more 
engaged right now in terms of 
wanting to go to practice, want¬ 
ing to be actively watching the 
games than maybe in the last 
three years,” Osborne said in an 
interview. “Not that I wasn’t in¬ 
terested and not that I didn’t want 
them to do well, but I just really 
didn’t understand the culture. So 
this culture, I think, I will under¬ 
stand a lot better.” 

Osborne should. The culture 
Frost promises, after all, is going 
to be akin to the one Osborne fos¬ 
tered back in the day when the 
Cornhuskers were among the 
best teams in the nation. 

Frost lived it as Osborne’s 
quarterback in 1996-97, when 
Nebraska went 24-2, 16-0 in Big 
12 regular-season games, and 
split the ’97 national title with 
Michigan. 

“If you have a company that’s 


best in its sector for 25 years and 
then it underperforms for the 
next 10 or 15, you’re crazy if you 
don’t look back at what made that 
company the best in its field for as 
long as Nebraska was the best in 
college football,” Frost said. “We 
need to get a lot of those things 
back. We’re going to embrace 
some of the same ideas and try 
to get the program back close to 
where it was when coach Osborne 
was here.” 

That means pursuing pros¬ 
pects who truly fit the system 
— in this case. Frost’s no-huddle 
spread option offense and the 3-4 
defense — and developing them 
rather than chasing and pamper¬ 
ing four- and five-star recruits. 

It means bringing back a cut¬ 
ting-edge strength program that 
was the envy of college football 
from the 1970s through the ’90s 
and spawned beefy offensive 
linemen who wore down the 
opposition. 

It means restoring the walk-on 
program to the point it builds the 
roster to 150 players, facilitates a 
practice environment where play¬ 
ers are fully engaged rather than 
standing around, and stimulates 
competition where hungry pros¬ 
pects are given opportunities to 
push scholarship players for jobs. 

“Coach Osborne had the formu¬ 
la figured out,” Frost said. “Some 
of the things he did to make the 
program arguably the best in the 
country can still work today. Ne¬ 
braska has just gone away from 
them. We’re going to adopt a lot of 
things again and do it in a mod¬ 
em way and do it in a way that re¬ 
cruits and kids are going to want 
to be a part of.” 


Above: Nebraska coach Scott Frost is tasked with returning his team to the place it held among 
college football’s blue bloods. Right: Tom Osborne won three national championships during his 
25 years as head coach at Nebraska and also served as athletics director before retiring. 
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Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 

Oregon State quarterback Marcus McMaryion, left, throws from the end zone while under pressure from Stanford defensive tackle Harrison Phillips on Nov. 5, 2016 in 
Stanford, Calif. Stanford coach David Shaw said in 2014 the coaches had decided to redshirt Phillips, who turned into one of the most productive defensive linemen in school 
history. Injuries forced them to reconsider. The injured veterans returned after two games, but Phillips kept playing rather than returning to the practice squad. 


A new rule coaches love 

Redshirts now allowed to play in up to four games 


By Ralph D. Russo 
Associated Press 

F or years college football coaches 
have labored, even agonized, over 
whether to play a freshman who 
might be able to contribute imme¬ 
diately or hold him out of games to preserve 
a year of eligibility and hopefully cash in 
greater rewards down the road. 

Those decision are about to get a whole 
lot easier. 

Rarely does the NCAA pass legislation 
that is both wholeheartedly endorsed by 
coaches and beneficial to players, but the 
new redshirt rule appears to be that kind 
of smash hit. Players will now be allowed 
to play in up to four games and still qual¬ 
ify for a redshirt season, maintaining four 
years of eligibility. In the past, playing just 
one game could cost a player an entire sea¬ 
son of eligibility. Coaches say the change 
will provide needed roster depth, improve 
player development and avoid many of 
those damned-if-you-do-damned-if-you- 
don’t situations where the choice becomes: 
Short-term need or long-term goals? 

“Brilliant. Love it. Greatest rule the 
NCAA has ever put in in the last 20 years,” 
Minnesota coach PJ Fleck said. 

It’s a game-changer. But how, exactly? 

“I don’t know if people on the outside or 


even maybe us on the inside understand 
how different that rule is. How much the 
game is going to be different, the strategy 
behind it,” Oklahoma coach Lincoln Riley 
said. “I think it’s going to be fun.” 

All players, no mat¬ 
ter their class year, can 
be redshirted. Medical 
redshirts are common 
in college football, 
giving a player back 
a season of eligibility 
that was mostly lost to 
injury. 

But it is with the 
freshman class that 
teams need a redshirt 
plan. 

Even before incom¬ 
ing recruits step on 
campus, coaches start 
James mapping out who 
Franklin jg jj^eiy to play and 
Penn State coach who will probably sit. 

Sometimes the depth 
chart makes that decision. In other cases, 
player performance forces the issue. 

Stanford coach David Shaw said in 2014 
the coaches had decided to redshirt Har¬ 
rison Phillips, who turned into one of the 
most productive defensive linemen in 
school history. Injuries forced them to re¬ 


consider. The injured veterans returned 
after two games, but Phillips kept play¬ 
ing rather than returning to the practice 
squad. 

On the flip side, Shaw said, defensive 
back Paulson Adebo was ready to play by 
the end of last season but coaches decided 
it was not worth losing a year of eligibility. 

Expect coaches to take the wraps off 
plenty of young players during bowl sea¬ 
son. Teams often have an eye toward the 
next season when preparing for a bowl 
game. Add in the recent trend of some es¬ 
tablished players skipping the postseason 
to prepare for the NFL Draft process, and 
the ability to tap into the freshman class 
without regret in the bowl game becomes 
even more useful. 

Penn State’s James Franklin, with a 
team expected to contend in the Big Ten, 
said he expects to take a more conserva¬ 
tive approach with his freshmen. 

“We’re not just going to play guys be¬ 
cause we can now,” Franklin said. “They 
still got to earn that right. If not, we’ll save 
it until later in the season in case we get in 
a situation where we need a body.” 

For now, though, everybody seems pret¬ 
ty pumped about getting four free games. 

“It’s a great rule,” Rutgers coach Chris 
Ash said. “It’s a much-needed rule. It’s 
great for the student-athlete.” 



Andy Clayton-King/AP 


Minnesota coach RJ. Fleck says the 
NCAA's new redshirt rule in college 
football appears to be a smash hit for 
both players and coaches: “Brilliant. Love 
it. Greatest rule the NCAA has ever put in 
in the last 20 years.” 


AP Sports Writer Schuyler Dixon in Frisco, Texas; 
and freelance writers Dan Greenspan in Los 
Angeles and Paul Ladewski in Chicago contrib¬ 
uted to this report. 


' We’re 
not just 
going to 
play guys 
because 
we can 
now. They 
still got to 
earn that 
right.' 
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Players over 40 rarely triumphant in 
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Tempo tabulations 


7 

FBS teams that 
averaged at least 80 
plays per game last 
year, half as many 
as in 2016 and the 
fewest since 2011. 


69.9 

Average plays per 
game for FBS teams 
in 2017, down from 
71.6 the season 
before and the 
fewest since 2011. 


24.4 

Average drives per 
game in FBS games 
last season, down 
for the third straight 
year. In 2014, games 
averaged 25.12. 


28.8 

Average points per 
game last season, 
a point and a half 
drop from 2016, 
and the lowest mark 
since 28.3 in 2012. 


WhaVs 

the 


RUSH? 

Fast-football craze showing signs of fading 


^1 think defensive coaches have 
adjusted how they practice. ’ 

Neal Brown 

Troy head coach 


FBS teams averaged 69.9 plays per game in 2017, 
down from 71.6 the season before and the fewest since 
2011. Eighty-three of 129 FBS teams last season ran 
fewer plays per game than in 2016. Seven teams aver¬ 
aged at least 80 plays per game last year, half as many 
as in 2016 and the fewest since 2011. There were 31 
teams that ran fewer plays per game last season than 
in 2016, but saw their average time of possession 
increase. 

Championship Analytics Inc., a company that pro¬ 
vides dozens of FBS schools a weekly advanced met¬ 
rics breakdown of their upcoming game, uses drives 
per game to measure pace. Responding to a request 
from The Associated Press, CAI’s research showed 
drives per game have been decreasing in FBS for 
the last three seasons. In 2014, FBS games averaged 
25.12 drives per game. Last season that dropped to 
24.39. Points per drive, however, have remained rela¬ 
tively steady. In 2014, teams averaged 2.21 points per 
drive. Last season, it was 2.23. 

Multi-tempo has replaced up-tempo for a lot of col¬ 
lege offenses. Mississippi State’s Joe Moorhead, who 
was offensive coordinator at Penn State the last two 
seasons, said his offense mostly operates at three 
SEE FADING ON PAGE 61 


he result of the play is a first down and the 
offense rushes to the line of scrimmage 
and sets up, linemen in their three-point 
stances, receivers out wide. The quarter¬ 
back directs traffic, barks out 
^ something or other, maybe 
^ - - claps his hands, and then 

... he stops and looks to the 
sideline for a play to be 
signaled. 

Hurry-up offense? More 
like hurry-up-and-wait. 
The fast-paced, no-huddle 
offenses made fashionable by Chip Kelly, Rich Ro¬ 
driguez and most of the Big 12, fueling a scoring 
frenzy in college football for more than a decade, 
are becoming less prevalent. 

Last season scoring was down in college football, 
a drop of about a point and a half per game per team 
to 28.8, and the lowest mark since 2011 (28.3). But a 
deeper look into the numbers shows that defensive 
coordinators don’t have much to celebrate. Offenses 
are still performing at a high level. They were, gener¬ 
ally, just operating more slowly in 2017. And there is 
reason to believe this is the new normal as the allure 
of playing fast dissipates. 

“I think that what’s happened is you have a group 
of us that are playing ultra-fast and some people that 
tried to get into it that really don’t understand it, 
they’re playing slower,” Oklahoma State coach Mike 
Gundy said this spring. 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 


Points leader Busch looks to win it all 


» Auto racing, Page 58 
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